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GIVE  A  LimE  THOUGHT  TO  THESE  RESOLUTIONS 

J  -  1 

T  occurs  to  the  writer  that  this  department  of  THE 
BULLETIN,  which  customarily  is  filled  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  personal  opinions  on  various  subjects, 
this  month,  following  the  29th  Annual  Convention, 
might  well  be  devoted  to  tho  opinions  of  tho  Con¬ 
vention,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  on  that  occasion.  Therefore  the  space  is 
vacated  in  favor  of  those  statements  of  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the  writer  cease 
completely,  even  for  a  month,  to  argue,  you  are  likely 
to  find  each  of  the  resolutions  in  its  turn  followed  by 
at  least  a  partial  statement  of  personal  opinion, 
against  which,  of  course,  you  are  quite  free  as  usual 
to  argue. 

Preamble 

In  the  conviction  that  the  orderly  processes  of  democ¬ 
racy  require  the  periodic  statement  of  the  opinions  and 
necessities  of  each  important  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  assembled  in  their  Twenty-Ninth  Annual 
Convention  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  January  18th, 
1940,  hereby  adopt  and  publish  their  views  on  problems 
of  the  times  which  they  hold  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
their  trade  and  of  the  public. 


form  of  balanced  public  opinion  may  be  produced. 
The  fabric  of  economic  and  social  life  is  very  like  a 
textile  fabric.  The  firmness  and  serviceability  of  the 
cloth  is  dependent  equally  upon  each  thread  which 
composes  it.  If  any  be  not  in  its  rightful  place  the 
pattern  and  the  strength  of  the  fabric  are  marred. 
Just  so  in  the  social  and  economic  scheme  of  things 
each  important  segment  of  life  must  have  that  repre¬ 
sentation  which  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
things  it  holds  necessary  or  desirable.  As  retailers 
come  more  and  more  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
place  which  they  fill,  they  should  become — not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  articulate,  but — more  lucid  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  group  convictions. 

It  never  should  be  necessary  for  lawmaker  or  publi¬ 
cist  or  consumer  to  ask,  "Where  do  the  retailers  stand 
on  this  matter?"  Let  us  tell  them! 

1 .  Peace 

In  common  with  many  other  important  groups,  we 
hold  that  the  great  outstanding  need  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  an  enduring  peace.  We  recognize  that 
modern  warfare  can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  economic,  social  and  moral  values.  War  can  bring 
no  profit  of  any  durable  nature  to  American  business. 

If  the  peace  of  our  republic  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  will  to  peace  is  strongly  active 
in  large  groups  of  our  population.  There  is  no  group 
in  American  life  which  potentially  is  more  influential 
than  the  retailers  of  the  United  States.  Today  a  plea 
for  peace  is  more  than  merely  a  pious  hope.  It  is  part 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  public  desire  that  our  nation 
shall  not  engage  in  war.  If  we  want  peace,  then  we 
shall  have  to  work  for  it  and  learn  to  disregard  such 
spreaders  of  propaganda  as  may  wish  to  drag  us  into 
Europe's  affairs.  Men  and  women  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  "practical"  business  folk  are  always  fear¬ 
ful  of  being  considered  "sentimental."  If  peace  is  a 
sentiment,  its  opposite — war — is  far  beyond  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  good  for  any  business  group  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  moral  courage  to  declare  itself  for  peace. 


Why  are  resolutions?  Some  of  our  good  members 
might  argue  that  resolutions  are  usually  perfunctory 
and  timid  statements  which  are  carefully  drawn  so 
that  they  may  give  offense  to  the  fewest  possible 
number.  In  that  case  why  have  any  resolutions  at  all? 
Well,  it  does  seem  that  when  the  representatives  of 
a  great  trade — and  we  say  that  even  though  it  may 
be  regarded  only  as  numerically  great — gather  in  their 
annual  convention  to  consider  subjects  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  of  outstanding  importance,  they  should  be 
articulate  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a  record  of 
what  they  think  about  these  vital  subjects.  It  may  be 
that  such  statements  of  group  opinion  may  not  in 
themselves  turn  the  world  upside  down,  but  at  least 
they  constitute  one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  some 
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2.  Natieiial  Dcfcm* 

Bacaui*  w«  condemn  warfare  and  desire  fo  preserve 
our  democracy  againsf  the  shocks  of  war,  we  deem  it 
necessary  that  our  government  shall  make  all  reason¬ 
able  preparations  for  the  national  defense. 

The  determination  to  remain  at  peace  requires  the 
nation  to  be  strong.  It  is  necessary  and  proper  that 
the  United  States  should,  at  all  times,  be  able  to 
defend  itself.  The  knowledge  that  we  are  prepared  to 
protect  ourselves  will  create  a  wholesome  respect 
upon  the  part  of  other  nations.  Expenditures  for 
national  defense,  however,  should  be  reasonable.  To 
sacrifice  everything  else  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  great  armaments  may  be  to  sacrifice  at  the  same 
time  every  reason  for  such  defenses.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  the  people  of  several  countries  in  Europe 
probably  would  find  themselves  better  off  under  the 
dictatorship  of  a  foreign  conqueror  than  they  are 
under  their  domestic  tyrants.  Let  us  have  no  occasion 
to  have  to  choose  between  butter  and  guns. 

3.  Semd  GevaramMit  Economy 

W«  urg*  fh«  importanc*  of  confinuad  efforft  fo 
balance  fhe  federal  budget  and  repeat  at  this  time 
our  resolution  of  January,  1939: 

Employment  and  living  standards  are  at 
stake  when  too  greet  a  proportion  of  the 
national  income  is  absorbed  by  government 
spending  whether  it  be  federal.  State  or  local. 

Therefore,  we  approve  the  present  disposi¬ 
tion  to  limit  governmental  spending  where- 
ever  possible.  We  are  mindful,  however,  of 
the  inability  of  government  to  withdraw  from 
the  policy  of  assisting  those  who  are  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  demands 
a  progressiva  curtailment  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures  so  as  to  encourage  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  create  more  employment  in  private 
enterprise. 

The  convention  repeated  its  resolution  of  1939.  The 
earlier  resolution  aptly  expressed  the  point  of  view  of 
our  trade.  We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  it 
possible  to  cease  all  relief  spending.  The  Government 
has  put  its  hand  to  the  plough  and  it  is  obvious  that 
it  cannot  immediately  back  track.  Nevertheless  we 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
nation.  An  undue  load  of  taxation  takes  food  from 
the  mouths  of  the  poor,  even  though  the  taxes  appear 
to  fall  elsewhere.  We  do  not  expect  the  impossible 
but,  with  the  federal  debt  almost  at  its  legal  limit,  we 
believe  some  persistent  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
sound  economy  should  be  applied. 

4.  PretectioR  of  Ability  to  Cormrio 

We  heartily  approve  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  when  early  last  September  it  enunciated 
a  policy  for  retailers  to  oppose  unjustifiable  price  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  interest  of  a  stable  economy  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buying  power  of  the  American  public.  We 
approve  the  appointment  and  continuance  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation's  Economic  Advisory  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  such  future  situations  as  may  arise  in  the 
field  of  prices. 

Price  increases — if  uncontrolled — always  outrun 
purchasing  power  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of 
goods  going  into  consumption  must  steadily  diminish. 
Retailers  want  increased  volume.  We  recognize  that, 
unless  business  itself  proves  it  can  effectively  control 
price  increases,  the  temptation  of  government  to  step 
in  and  create  a  rigid,  frozen  price  structure  will  be 
great.  Therefore  one  of  the  principal  problems  before 
the  retail  trade  is  to  use  all  possible  influence  to  keep 
prices  from  rising  too  rapidly.  If  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  volume  should  increase  with  consequent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  chances  to  earn  net  profit. 

5.  CeasaniRr  Relatieni 

W*  tfrongly  urg*  that  every  effort  be  med*  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  cooperation  between  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  end  that  the  retailer's  function  as  "buyer 
for  the  public"  be  better  understood  and  recognized. 

Let  no  retailer  make  the  mistake  of  believing  there 
is  nothing  to  this  so-called  "consumer  movement." 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  these  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  are  gaining  in  strength  and  influence  and  are 
becoming  a  force  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  expressed  itself  fully  on  this  subject 
in  other  years. 

4.  Vender  Relations 

We  specifically  approve  the  work  of  our  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  which  during  the  last  year  has 
been  so  continuously  active  in  the  effort  to  establish 
better  relationships  between  our  trade  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  we  deal.  We  recommend  the 
continuance  and,  where  necessary,  the  extension  of 
this  important  work. 

Last  year  we  found  it  necessary  to  persuade  several 
important  and  well-organized  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  to  vacate  dictatorial  attitudes  which  they  had 
taken  without  consultation  with  retailers,  and  with  no 
consideration  of  the  effect  their  attitudes  would  have 
on  their  retail  customers.  True,  we  were  successful 
but  this  is  the  hard  way  of  doing  things.  Much  better 
to  induce  manufacturers  to  discuss  such  proposed 
actions  with  our  Vendor  Relations  Committee  in 
advance. 

7.  Arbitrary  InterferoRCR  with  Established  Practices 

We  condemn  the  all  too  prevalent  disposition  in 
some  lines  of  manufacture  arbitrarily  to  interfere  with 
or  change  established  conditions  of  sale  as  between 
buyer  and  seller.  Long  established  practices  have 
been  developed  by  the  meeting  of  the  minds  on  both 
sides  of  the  market.  They  should  not  be  subject  to 
change  at  the  whim,  or  for  the  profit,  of  one  side  alone. 

We  request  our  Board  of  Directors  to  authorize  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  to  all  such  invasions  of  our 
rights  as  buyers  and  the  public  whom  we  serve. 

Same  thought  In  mind  as  above,  except  It  Is  aimed 
very  especially  at  the  leading  carpet  manufacturers. 
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who,  in  wholly  arbitrary  fashion,  threw  out  the  quantity 
discount  in  that  trade.  Business  today  has  no  place 
for  the  Bourbons  of  an  older  day.  Nowadays,  the 
smart  business  man  goes  to  the  trouble  of  finding  out 
what  his  customers  want  and  doing  that  thing.  In 
retail  stores  departments  are  likely  to  be  profitable 
or  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturing  industries  serv* 
ing  them,  in  about  the  degree  that  the  manufacturers 
consult  the  experience  and  the  desires  of  the  retailer. 

t.  The  Rebiasoa^otnaa  Act 

W*  strongly  insist  upon  tho  clarification  or  amand- 
mant  of  Suction  2a  of  tha  Robinson-Patman  Act  to  tho 
end  that  tho  right  of  small  retailors  may  bo  established 
voluntarily  to  combine  in  their  purchases  so  as  to  secure 
full  advantage  of  such  prices  and  discounts  as  may  bo 
available  through  such  practice.  We  urge  the  elimina* 
tion  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  tha  legality  of  sound 
and  ethical  pricing  schedules  and  a  moans  to  curtail 
the  unwarranted  interpretation  of  the  Act  for  selfish 
and  coercive  purposes. 

This  Act  has  become  chiefly  an  alibi  for  manufac* 
turers.  The  time  has  come  to  mow  down  some  of  the 
bushes  behind  which  these  fellows  hide. 

9.  PotmoB  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill 
We  are  opposed  to  any  use  of  the  taxing  power  of 
tho  federal  or  State  governments  for  tha  purpose  of 
destroying  any  section  of  American  business.  In  this 
regard  we  specifically  condemn  H.  R.  I,  the  Patman 
Chain  Store  Tax  bill. 

Of  course,  any  company  of  self  respecting  business 
men  will  be  opposed  to  a  group  of  racketeers  seizing 
control  of  the  federal  taxing  power  to  kill  off  any 
section  of  American  business. 

10.  Merit  Rating 

The  principle  of  merit  rating  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  taxation  is  essentially  sound  and  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country.  Therefore,  we  strongly  con¬ 
demn  any  and  all  attempts  to  prevent,  discourage  or 
destroy  this  incentive  to  employment  stabilization.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  specifically  opposed  to  the 
h^cCormack  bill,  H.  R.  7762, 

Taxes  for  unemployment  compensation  should  be 
no  heavier  than  necessary  to  insure  that  each  business 
has  provided  for  its  own  unemployed.  Employers  who 
stabilize  employment  should  derive  benefit  from  such 
achievement. 

11.  DivartioB  of  Trad* 

We  warmly  commend  the  management  of  many  large 
industrial  and  transportation  corporations  who,  realiz¬ 
ing  tha  essential  unsoundnass  of  encouraging  employees 
to  purchase  their  requirements  through  alleged  whole¬ 
sale  outlets,  have  abolished  that  practice.  Sales  which 
are  made  to  suit  the  desires  and  conveniences  of  in¬ 
dividuals  inevitably  involve  the  functions  of  retailing, 
regardless  of  who  may  perform  them,  and  it  is  in  tha 
interest  of  the  economic  order  and  the  general  public 
welfare  that  such  sales  to  individuals  should  be  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  regular  course  of  trade.  We  call 
attention  to  the  injustice  and  the  economic  unsoundnass 


of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  selling  direct  to  the 
public  unless  they  maintain  their  own  recognized  retail 
outlets. 

r 

This  is  important.  It  is  estimated  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  of  sales  which  should  go  to  retail  stores  are 
diverted  into  other  channels.  A  big  job  for  all  of  us 
and  it  will  take  time  to  correct  this  condition.  All  the 
more  reason  for  getting  started. 

12.  Freight  Forwarder  Service* 

We  raquesf  Ihe  Board  of  Directors  to  authorize 
proper  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  in 
tha  present  session  placing  freight  forwarders  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tha  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce.  At  present  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  holds  that  such 
freight  forwarding  services  are  not  common  carriers 
and  that  rates  which  the  forwarders  have  maintained 
for  years  with  motor  carriers  are  illegal.  Unless  appro¬ 
priate  legislation  shall  promptly  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  merchandise  will  result.  In  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  retailers  and  consumers,  we  urge  such  legis¬ 
lative  action. 

Someone  is  always  figuring  out  some  way  of  push¬ 
ing  added  expense  onto  retailers  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cry  is  raised  that  retail  distribution  costs  too 
much.  Eternal  vigilance  is  necessary.  Our  TrafRc 
Group  does  a  good  job  on  these  transportation  mat¬ 
ters  when  it  has  your  support. 


MR.  PATMAN'S  CIRCUS 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices — not  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  as  erroneously  reported — 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  appeared  on  January 
15th  and  delivered  an  address  in  support  of  his  "chain 
store  tax  bill".  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices,  or  any  other  business  group, 
ever  before  has  had  an  invited  speaker  whose  manu¬ 
script  so  clearly  indicates  the  extreme  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  speaker's  mind. 

Let  us  take  one  example  from  the  Congressman's 
prepared  paper.  In  his  attempted  defense  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  use  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  chain  store  enter¬ 
prises,  Mr.  Patman  said: 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  city  ordi¬ 
nances  and  State  laws,  which  place  heavy 
taxes  of  all  kinds  upon  the  old  circus.  Why 
were  these  excessive  taxes  placed?  For  one 
reason — because  the  circus  carries  so  much 
money  out  of  town.  The  interstate  chain 
store  system  is  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Patman  sees  business  as  a 
circus?  And  is  it  possible  that  his  mind  cannot  differ- 
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entiate  between  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
old-time  circus  and  the  chain  store  business? 

Those  of  us  who  may  remember  the  old-time  circus 
will  know  that  the  circus  brought  its  own  employees 
with  it  and  took  them  away  as  soon  as  the  show  was 
over.  We  also  remember  that  it  occupied  no  real 
estate  except  a  vacant  lot.  The  performances  of  the 
circus  and  the  entire  circus  crew — humans  and  ani¬ 
mals  alike — were  housed  in  canvas  tents.  Meals,  com¬ 
posed  of  food  purchased  in  bulk  and  hauled  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  circus,  were  prepared  on  the  circus 
grounds  and  served  in  a  mess  tent.  Even  the  wares 
which  were  sold  by  the  various  fakirs  and  hawkers  who 
accompanied  the  circus  were  hauled  in  and  what 
wasn’t  sold  was  hauled  out  again. 

The  circus  made  a  clean  up.  It  left  nothing  in  the 
town  except  a  few  spears  of  straw  and  the  down¬ 
trodden  grass  to  show  where  the  tents  had  been.  It 
took  out  all  that  it  took  in  plus  the  cash  receipts  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  license  fee. 

Surely — in  even  his  most  emotional  moments — 
Congressman  Patman  cannot  claim  that  the  chain 
stores  are  like  the  old-time  circus. 

To  begin  with,  the  chain  store  occupies  premises  in 
the  shopping  district.  It  pays  rent  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  pays  such  taxes  as  are  required  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Next  it  employs  local  men  and  women,  just  as 
other  stores  do.  It  pays  for  heat,  light  and  power 
locally,  just  as  the  rest  of  retailing  does.  Some  chains 
advertise  in  local  newspapers,  as  independents  do. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  money  the  chain  store  takes 
in  is  handled  very  much  as  is  that  which  is  taken  in 
by  other  stores. 

When  we  consider  that  portion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  which  goes  as  the  cost  of  merchandise  that 
money  is  likely  to  go  out  of  town  in  the  case  of  the 
chain  store,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  independent 
store. 

Thus  we  see  that  so  far  as  draining  money  out  of  the 
local  community  is  concerned,  the  chain  store — in  its 
expenditures  for  merchandise  and  operating  expense 
— comes  in  the  same  category  as  any  other  type  of 
local  retailing.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
such  net  profit  as  the  chain  store  may  earn?  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  here  there  may  be  a  difference  as  compared 
with  the  locally-owned  store.  Retailers  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  net  profit  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  dollar 
of  sales  and  that  if  this  were  all  sent  out  of  town  the 
effect  upon  the  local  economy  would  be  insignificant. 
However,  to  be  fair  we  must  remember  that  most  of 
the  chains  are  now  publicly  owned.  Anyone  may  be¬ 


come  a  stockholder  and,  if  the  ownership  should  be 
sufficiently  diffused  throughout  the  country,  the  net 
profits  eventually  would  flow  back  again  into  the  local 
communities. 

It  is  not  my  responsibility  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
chain  stores.  The  chains  themselves  can  do  that.  It 
would  be  silly  for  me  to  say  that  all  chains  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  always  to  have  been  above 
criticism.  Independent  retailers  frequently,  in  the 
past,  have  expressed  what  has  seemed  like  justified 
complaint  against  some  of  the  chains.  Where  the 
chains  may  have  been  unfair  they  should  be  corrected, 
but  fortunately  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  composed  of  the  type  of  retailers  who 
are  disposed  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  every  un¬ 
favorable  condition  at  the  door  of  the  chain  stores. 
Thus  in  an  organization  like  the  N.R.D.G.A.  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  fair  to  all  and  to  recognize  that  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  of  the  factors  engaged 
in  the  fight  for  or  against  the  chains  is  the  method 
which  Mr.  Patman  proposes  to  use  as  a  means  of 
destroying  the  chain  store  system. 

The  Patman  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill  would  tax  the  chains 
out  of  interstate  commerce.  This  is  much  the  same  as 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  kill  an  important  section  of 
American  business.  The  taxing  power  of  the  Federal 
government  was  never  meant  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  sacred  obligation  placed  upon  the  government 
by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  needed 
revenue  to  support  the  government. 

If  the  taxing  power  can  be  used  to  destroy  the 
chains,  it  can  also  be  used  to  destroy  the  department 
store.  If  it  can  be  used  to  destroy  either  of  these  it 
can  be  used  at  some  future  time  to  destroy  the  very 
retailers  who  now  are  supporting  Mr.  Patman.  Law¬ 
makers  who  identify  themselves  with  such  causes  as 
a  means  of  lifting  themselves  from  obscurity  to  promi¬ 
nence  are  strong  opportunists.  They  are  interested  in 
those  who  can  swing  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Let 
the  consumer-cooperative  movement  show  real  signs 
of  life  and  such  legislators  are  likely  to  forget  the  emo¬ 
tional  pleas  they  have  made  for  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  and  to  tack  on  to  something  which  promises 
more  votes.  Consumers  outnumber  retailers. 

It  is  foolish  to  sow  what  we  do  not  wish  to  reap! 
Therefore — in  whatever  squabbles  or  dissatisfactions 
we  may  have  in  the  field  of  distribution — let  us  not 
forge  a  weapon  which  some  day  is  likely  to  be  used 
against  us.  Let  us  stand  firmly  against  the  taxing 
power  of  the  government  being  prostituted  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  American  business. 
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JUST  about  all  of  this  issue  is  given  over  to  summaries  of  addresses  and 
discussion  at  the  various  group  sessions  of  the  29th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  held  in  New  York,  the  week 
of  January  15th.  While  space  limitation  prevents  publishing  the  material  in 
full,  we  have  edited  out  only  the  unnecessary  verbiage,  being  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  full  import  of  the  messages  as  they  were  delivered. 

Coupled  wih  the  February  issue  which  contained  the  election  of  officers, 

I  the  important  convention  resolutions  and  the  addresses  at  the  general  sessions, 

this  issue  represents  truly  a  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Retailing  for  retailers.  Concisely, 
I  it  offers  volumes  on  the  leading  topics  of  today's  discussion  in  retail  circles, 

contributed  by  outstanding  practical  men  and  women,  whose  views  are  based 
I  on  experience  gained  from  every  day  service  on  the  nation's  retail  firing  line. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  STORE? 


^^QBVIOUSLY,”  said  John  D. 

Hughes,  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Denholm  &  McKay 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  “the  first 
consideration  must  be  to  determine 
the  view’ixiint  from  which  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  store  may  be  rated,  and  since 
the  final  judgment  on  a  store’s 
operation  must  he  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  yearly  profit  and  loss 
statement,  isn’t  this  a  fairly  logical 
place  to  begin  our  observation?’’ 

Mr.  Hughes  s{X)ke  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  General  Ses¬ 
sion,  of  which  J.  P.  Doody,  Vice- 
President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  was  chairman. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  typical  figures  in  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  1938  report  for  stores 
in  the  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
classification,  showing  28  of  the  67 
departments  listed  as  having  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss — representing  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
stores’  total  volume.  “What  a  tre¬ 
mendously  favorable  difference 
there  would  have  been  in  that  total 
net  profit  figure,  of  the  ‘typical’ 
store  as  a  whole,’’  he  notes,  “if  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  deduct 
from  the  total  of  the  profitable  de¬ 
partments  the  combined  losses  of 
these  28  losing  departments!” 


He  called  attention  to  another 
element  in  the  destructive  effect  of 
these  losing  departments  ujx)!!  the 
general  profit  situation  of  the  store 
that  makes  some  of  them  doubly 
im])ortant,  and  this  is  the  fact  that 
a  survey  of  the  N.R.D.G..\.  reports 
back  as  far  as  1929  shows  them  to 
l)e  in  red  year  after  year.  'Phe 
splendid  progress,  however,  that 
has  been  made  in  merchandising 
since  1929  has  not  only  kept  these 
losses  at  a  minimum,  he  went  on, 
but  has  built  up  the  gross  margin 
per  cent  to  sales  for  the  main  store, 
in  the  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
group,  for  instance,  from  32.2%  in 
1929  to  36.3%  in  1938 — the  latest 
available  N.R.D.G.A.  figures.  Were 
it  not  for  this  improved  skill  in 
merchandising  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  burden  of  fixed  expense  and 
mounting  taxes  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  retail  store  mortality. 

Contributing  to  this  improvement 
were  such  factors  as  a  reduction  in 
markdowns  from  8.5%  in  1929  to 
7.3%  in  1938,  and  a  reduction  in 
stock  shortage  from  2%  to  1%.  In 
1929  the  reports  show  15.4%  of  the 
stock  over  18  months  old  and  only 
58.7%  under  six  months;  in  1938 
these  figures  were  5%  and  71%. 
On  the  expense  side,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  from 


30.1%  in  1929  to  35.4%  in  1938, 
with  a  typical  net  i)rofit  for  this 
group  of  stores  of  2.1%  in  1929 
and  in  1938  0.9%.  “But  the  fact 
that  even  here  there  is  a  difference 
in  profit  of  only  1.2%  against  an 
increase  in  operating  expenses  of 
5.3%,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “indi¬ 
cates  an  ability  that  may  now  be 
put  to  work  on  these  all-important 
dejiartments  that  are  in  the  red.’’ 

To  prescribe  for  these  ailing  de¬ 
partments  is  not  an  easy  task.  In 
fact,  merchants  have  never  been  in¬ 
different  to  their  losses  during  the 
years  gone  by,  but  the  challenge 
they  represent  must  be  met  if  stores 
are  to  improve  their  profit  ixisition. 
“In  some  instances,”  Mr.  Hughes 
felt,  “the  manufacturers  must  as¬ 
sume  a  share  of  the  responsibility  in 
correcting  conditions  that  lead  to 
losses  in  department  operation.” 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
dress  department. 

The  adoption  by  department 
stores  of  the  more  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  successful  chains  in  budget 
dresses,  with  a  steady  flow  of  new 
merchandise  into  the  department, 
faster  turnover,  smaller  mark- 
downs,  and  increased  sales  volume, 
has  brought  profit  to  more  and 
more  budget  dress  shops,  while  the 
extremely  heavy  markdowns  of 
1929  were  still  with  the  regular 
dress  departments  in  1938. 

It  Can  B*  Done 

There  are  stores  that  by  excep¬ 
tional  operation  have  shown  a  profit 
even  in  their  better  dress  depart¬ 
ments.  “To  be  successful",  he  said, 
“they  must  have  the  atmosphere  of 
individuality  that  the  customer  asso¬ 
ciates  with  a  good  specialty  store, 
the  salespeople  must  be  equal  in 
ability  to  those  of  the  specialty 
stores,  stocks  must  be  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  so  that  sizes  are  properly 
backed  up  with  merchandise  to  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  lost  sales,  and 
early  markdowns  taken  so  as  to 
avoid  the  slaughtering  process  that 
forces  the  markdowns  into  the 
range  that  makes  profit  impossible.” 

Other  factors  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  department  are  to  avoid 
buying  from  too  many  sources  so 
that  the  stock  lacks  definite  char- 
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aaer,  and  the  ability  of  the  buyer 
to  select  styles  that  will  sell,  which 
lias  much  to  do  with  the  iiercentage 
of  markdowns  that  may  make  or 
break  a  season’s  performance.  The 
improvement  in  “timing"  in  the 
wholesale  market  as  well  as  in  the 
store’s  merchandising,  which  is  very 
important,  should  also  lie  reflected 
in  the  profits  of  the  dress  dejiart- 
ments. 

While  he  said  he  had  no  short¬ 
cuts  for  taking  any  of  the  losing 
departments  out  of  the  red.  he  lie- 
lieves  that  the  following  ixiints  seem 
worthy  of  serious  consideration : 
“(1)  That  non-profitable  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  store  should  be  put  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  the  store’s 
problems  for  1940;  (2)  That  lie- 
cause  a  department  has  lieen  in  the 
red  for  a  long  jieriod  of  time  it 
should  not  lie  taken  for  granted  that 
profit  is  impossible;  (3)  If,  after 
exhaustive  study,  it  should  be  de¬ 
termined  that  certain  departments 


X  our  store  we  believe  that  a 
successful  department  mana¬ 
ger  must  first  be  a  merchant,"  said 
Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  in  his  address  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  “and  that  he  or  she  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  direct  definite  objec¬ 
tives  which  are  sound,  reasonable, 
and  jxissible  of  performance  within 
the  time  provided  by  a  business  day. 

“Resixmsibilities  have  lieen  too 
general  and  all-inclusive,  to  obtain 
the  best  results ;  therefore,  efforts 
are  too  diversified  to  perform  any 
of  the  functions  well,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  expect  a  department  mana¬ 
ger  to  manage  and  control  all  fac¬ 
tors,  many  of  which  are  lieyond  the 
control  of  that  individual.’’ 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the 
department  managers’  responsibility 
to  control  the  merchandise  angle,  he 
said :  “We  expect  them  to  know  and 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  of  their 
customers  from  the  standpoint  of 
styles,  assortments,  quantities,  their 
rate  of  selling,  keeping  their  staple 
stocks  complete  at  all  times,  to  be 
quick  to  recognize  fast  selling  num¬ 
bers  and  to  re-order  promptly,  to  be 


cannot  be  made  profitable  and  that 
the  store  as  a  whole  would  not  be 
injured  by  their  elimination,  such 
action  may  merit  a  decision;  (4) 
That  each  department  that  is  in  red 
should  l)e  completely  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  merchandising 
which  have  worked  so  successfully 
in  the  profitable  departments  of  the 
store  are  l)eing  employed  to  fullest 
advantage  in  the  losing  division ; 
(5)  That  necessary  steps  should  l)e 
taken  to  improve  the  management 
of  workrooms  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  non-selling  sections  of 
the  house  furnishing  dejartments 
especially ;  and  (6)  That  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  hard  work,  the  most  efficient 
tools  in  the  retail  store,  should  l)e 
diligently  applied  to  the  ‘reds’  on 
the  j)rofit  statement,  lacause  if  they 
are  not  most  important,  they  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  most 
important  effect  upon  the  present 
and  the  future  success  of  the  store.’’ 


alert  for  new  items  and  first  to 
show  them.’’  The  department  man¬ 
ager,  he  pointed  out  must  also  be 
a  good  planner  of  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions.  lie  familiar  with  the  com- 
jmtation  of  percentages  of  markup, 
markdown,  jnirchase  discount,  and 
realized  gross  profit. 

“On  expense  control,”  he  said, 
“our  views  undoubtedly  differ  from 
the  large  majority.  Most  stores  ex¬ 
pect  that  their  department  mana¬ 
gers  l)e  instrumental  in  the  control 
of  all  expenses  and  jierformance  is 
judged  by  final  net  profit.  We 
would  jx)int  out  that  departmental 
net  profits  are  based  upon  many 
pro-rated  expenses  and  many  direct 
expenses  over  which  the  buyer  has 
no  control  and  does  not  even  under¬ 
stand.  Many  are  based  upon  arbi¬ 
trary  methods  and  decisions.  For 
example,  occupancy,  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  determined  by  location  with  defi¬ 
nite  rates  according  to  various  floors 
and  zones,  figures  arrived  at  by 
management,  reflecting  the  costs  of 
light,  heat,  power,  supervision  and 
operating,  the  successful  control  of 
which  is  entirely  the  responsibility 
of  store  management.  Again,  pro¬ 
rated,  general  selling  which  includes 


floor  management,  delivery,  employ¬ 
ment,  training,  adjustment,  stock 
help,  and  other  classifications  di¬ 
rected  and  solely  managed  by 
others. 

"Under  advertising  we  have  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  pfo-rated  artists, 
copywriters,  display  manager  and 
assistants,  promotion  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  direct  mail,  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  etc.  None  of 
these  items  are  subject  to  a  buyer’s 
opinion,  much  less  a  buyer’s  con¬ 
trol.  And  so  we  could  go  on  analyz¬ 
ing  the  many  phases  of  the  expense 
that  falls  under  the  responsibility  of 
various  branches  of  a  motlern,  well 
organized  store.” 

Calculating  th*  Oporoting  Profit 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  he  said, 
that  Lansburgh’s  has  eliminated  the 
calculation  of  departmental  net 
profits.  They  do  not  l)elieve  that  a 
department  manager  is  any  less  a 
merchant  or  any  less  valuable  to  a 
store  Ijecause  the  nature  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  such  as  to  require  expensive 
warehouse  sjxice,  expensive  delivery 
cost,  as  in  home  furnishings,  as 
compared  with  a  hosiery  department 
where  little  stock  space  is  required 
and  customers  carry  most  of  their 
purchases.  Nor  do  they  consider  it 
fair  to  penalize  a  department  mana¬ 
ger  whose  realized  gross  margin,  by 
virtue  of  competition,  must  be 
lower  than  another. 

“We  act  as  we  preach,”  he  said, 
“and  have  adopted  a  lx)nus  system 
which  is  consistent  with  these  views. 
The  method  adopted  is  as  follows: 
Based  upon  a  study  of  three  years’ 
average  i)erformance,  and  also 
guided  by  national  average  figures, 
we  re<iuire  a  production  of  final 
gross  margin  by  departments,  and 
apply  against  such  profit  those 
items  of  direct  ex^^ense  which  a  de¬ 
partment  manager  can  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  to  control — interest,  insur¬ 
ance  and  taxes  on  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  in  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  and  direct  buying  and  direct 
selling  expenses.  The  resultant  fig¬ 
ure,  calculated  for  each  department, 
is  called  the  ‘operating  profit.’  ” 

By  fixing  the  responsibility  in 
this  way  for  expenses,  they  have 
found  that  buyers  are  giving  more 
active  cooperation  in  seeking  ade¬ 
quate  sales  coverage  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  excessive  sales 
expense.  Since  adopting  this  sys- 
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tern  they  have  definitely  reduced 
their  selling  cost  i^ercentagc  in  the 
face  of  a  substantial  volume  im¬ 
provement.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  necessary  co¬ 
operation  of  the  buyer  in  not  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  more  sales  help  than 
necessary,  even  though  the  final  au¬ 
thority  on  the  number  of  a  selling 
staff  required  is  under  the  control 
of  the  floor  suiierintendents,  who, 
in  turn,  are  responsible  to  the  store 
manager. 

At  first  direct  advertising  was 
considered  a  controllable  expense 
for  which  the  buyer  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  he  said,  but  this  has  since 
been  eliminated  in  that  there 
existed  a  definite  deterrent  to  the 


TRA  HIRSCHMANN,  Vice- 

President,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York  City  directed 
attention  to  the  competitors  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  They  are,  he  said,  first  the 
so-called  wholesale-retailer,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  are  considered  au¬ 
thoritative  figures,  is  diverting  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  re¬ 
tail  business  to  other  sources. 

“Decidedly  something  can  be 
done  about  it,”  he  went  on,  “and  it 
is  not  too  soon  to  approach  this 
subject  in  a  fundamental  way.  Let 
us  examine  the  nature  of  this 
illegitimate  business.  It  is  divided 
into  three  general  categories:  (1) 
manufacturers  selling  at  retail;  (2) 
agency  selling  with  the  acquiescence 
of  manufacturers,  (a)  show  room 
selling,  (b)  contractor  or  decorator 
selling,  (c)  cut  price  catalog  sell¬ 
ing;  and  (3)  personnel  divisions  of 
large  corporations  selling  to  em¬ 
ployees  at  discounts.” 

While  he  pointed  out  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  no  valid  right  to  resist  any 
new  method  of  lower  cost  distribu¬ 
tion  or  any  method  which  might 
represent  a  net  gain  in  service  to 
the  consumer  or  the  manufacturer, 
“it  is  obvious  that  the  manufacturer 
cannot  distribute  his  merchandise  at 
a  reasonable  cost  unless  the  stores 
are  ready  to  underwrite  his  line  by 
the  purchasing  of  his  stocks.  He 
cannot  create  public  demand,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  unless  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  displayed  and  advertised  to 


use  of  adequate  space  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  publicity  program,  due  to 
the  effect  upon  their  final  results. 

If  the  bonus  requirements  should 
fall  not  more  than  one-half  percent 
below  requirement,  they  then  pay 
one-half  of  the  volume  l)onus  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  earned. 
If  the  objective  is  missed  by  more 
than  one-half  of  1%,  no  bonus  is 
earned;  but  there  is  a  compensating 
feature  that,  if  the  requirement  of 
operating  profit  is  exceeded  atid 
there  has  been  no  loss  in  volume 
from  the  previous  year,  they  then 
share  this  excess  profit  with  the 
buyer  and  the  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  creating  this  re¬ 
sult  beyond  the  initial  requirements. 


the  public.  The  store  assumes  the 
expense  of  stocking,  of  displaying 
in  high  rent  areas  generally,  and 
advertising  their  products.  What 
happens  is  that  we  (the  department 
stores)  bear  these  costs  of  public 
information  regarding  our  goods, 
and  he,  the  illegitimate,  benefits  by 
them,  often  by  shortcircuiting  with 
the  connivance  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er.” 

The  second  phase  of  the  subject 
is  the  showroom  selling,  contractor 
or  decorator  selling,  and  the  cut- 
price  catalog  selling.  “This,”  the 
speaker  said,  “is  growing.  How 
much  our  well-displayed  depart¬ 
ments  are  used  as  public  sample 
rooms  for  much  of  this  type  of  sell¬ 


GEORGE  W.  JOHNS,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Scruggs- Vander- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
called  particular  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portant  place  that  home  furnishings 
plays  in  the  sales  volume  picture  of 
the  department  store — 20  to  22  per 
cent  of  its  total.  Mr.  Johns  pointed 
out  that  this  group  of  departments 
has  been  something  of  a  step-child 
in  many  stores  because  of  its  poor 
profit  showing,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  major  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


ing,  and  how  much  this  cuts  into 
our  earnest  efforts  to  win  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  reasonable  and  fair  basis, 

I  need  not  tell  you.” 

The  third  phase  of  the  subject  is 
the  personnel  division  of  large  cor¬ 
porations  who  sell  to  employees  at 
discounts.  “I  have  a  list  here  of  one 
thousand  major  corporations  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  with  em¬ 
ployees  ranging  over  a  million  in 
number,  who  buy  many  of  their 
needs  in  small,  incipient  retail  shops 
set  up  in  their  own  organizations.” 
He  said  they  had  visited  a  number 
of  the  heads  of  these  corporations 
and  found  that  in  many  instances 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  part  it 
played  in  their  organization  and  the 
significance  of  it  to  the  retailer.  It 
was  also  a  revelation  to  the  heads 
of  large  corporations  to  learn  that 
many  personnel  divisions  were  dis¬ 
tributing  quantities  of  so-called  dis¬ 
count  cards  from  illegitimate  speak¬ 
easy  shops  in  the  neighborhoods. 

As  an  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  prol)lem,  Mr.  Hirschmann  rec¬ 
ommends  among  other  things:  (1) 
Retailers  to  clear  their  own  skirts 
first — no  wholesale  buying  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  beginning  with  the  top 
executives;  (2)  Each  community  to 
put  somebody  on  the  job  to  study 
the  problem  in  the  community ;  (3) 
check  the  legislative  means  in  each 
state  and  each  city  through  retail 
trade  boards  and  the  like  to  force 
wholesale-retailers  to  announce  with 
signs  and  through  sales  tax,  etc., 
their  retail  function,  as  was  done 
very  successfully  in  New  York  City 
recently.” 


This  lack  of  recognition  on  the 
part  of  management  is  due  partly, 
he  said,  to  most  department  stores 
having  started  as  dry  goods  stores, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  training  in 
the  merchandising  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  that  is  at  least  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  unprofitableness. 

In  fact,  years  ago  management 
discovered  that  this  division  was 
not  a  profit  maker  for  the  store  and 
resigned  themselves  to  the  idea  that 
it  could  only  lie  a  money  loser. 
Some  store  executives  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  “Why  build  up  a 
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large  furniture  volume?  It  will  only 
increase  our  losses.” 

However,  Mr.  Johns  points  out 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
“The  proof  that  an  adequate  mark¬ 
on  can  be  gotten,”  he  says,  “is 
found  in  the  few  profit  minded 
stores  who  are  getting  sufficient 
niarkon  now,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  to  make  a  net  profit.”  He 
called  attention  to  a  small  g^oup  of 
good  stores,  doing  a  sizable  volume, 
that  are  getting  markons  of  48.8% 
in  china  and  glassware,  39.6%  in 
appliances,  48.3%  in  furniture, 
43.4%  in  housewares,  43.0%  in 
floor  coverings,  and  44.0%  in  drap¬ 
eries. 

How  do  they  do  it?  “I  imagine,” 
said  he.  “the.se  good  profit-minded 
stores  are  using  varied  methods  to 
get  this  markon.  They  are  working 
closely  with  a  few  resources.  They 
are  pushing  exclusive  items.  They 
are  watching  for  best  sellers  that 
carry  good  markon,  and  are  giving 
these  items  a  real  push.  They  make 
a  yearly  analysis  of  resources  to  see 
whose  merchandise  carries  a  suffi¬ 
cient  markon,  and  whose  merchan¬ 
dise  sells  without  markdowns.” 

Styk  and  Color  Coordination 

Among  other  suggestions  he  made 
for  enabling  stores  to  secure  an 
adequate  markon  is  to  organize  to 
give  customers  intelligent  service. 
“The  alert  home  furnishings  divi¬ 
sion  must  go  to  work  immediately 
on  the  job  of  co-ordinating  the 
merchandise  in  this  section,”  he 
said.  “Carpets,  draperies,  furniture, 
lamps,  and  even  bedding  and  linens 
must  be  coordinated  in  color,  de¬ 
sign,  price,  type.  The  customer 
must  I)e  able  to  find  furnishings  for 
a  room  or  entire  home  that  will  go 
together.  Stores  must  provide  a 
selling  set-up  that  will  assist  the 
customer  of  moderate  means  to  re¬ 
ceive  i)ractically  the  same  service 
now  given  to  the  wealthy  customer 
in  the  decorating  department.”  To 
make  this  possible,  the  plan  must 
receive  the  support  of  top  manage¬ 
ment,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
hard  work  and  long-range  planning. 
Manufacturers  must  cooperate,  too. 

“Coordinated  merchandise,”  he 
pointetl  out,  “is  always  more  care¬ 
fully  selected,  and  is  usually  Ijetter 
designed.  It  is  priced  right,  but 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  price 


to  be  sold,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
usually  more  profitable.” 

Though  the  set-up  may  l)e  costly, 
Mr.  Johns  said :  “The  few  stores 
who  have  tried  it  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  as  expensive  as  a  lot  of  price 
promotions  which  always  cut  down 
markon  and  increase  publicity  costs. 
One  store  that  is  doing  this  job 
particularly  well  will  testify  that  its 
furniture  department  made  a  net 
profit  last  year  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
recommend  the  elimination  of  price 
promotions,  if  sound,  legitimate  pro¬ 
motions,  but  such  promotions 
should  not  constitute  the  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  should  carry 
a  legitimate  markon.  And,  inci¬ 
dentally,  items  within  a  well-coordi¬ 
nated  group  often  prove  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  items  as  well. 

Then,  an  intelligent  use  of  install- 


■pPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Di- 
rector,  Macy’s  Bureau  of 
Standards,  New  York  City,  said, 
“1940  gives  promise  of  going  down 
in  the  history  of  retailing  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Plastic  -Age.  Chemis¬ 
try  has  made  this  possible.” 

The  plastics  that  are  likely  to  have 
the  most  profound  effect  upon  the 
retail  industry  he  said,  are  those 
made  with  either  nylon  or  vinyon  as 
a  base. 

“Because  we  will  be  confronted 
with  many  different  plastic  arti¬ 
cles,”  he  predicted,  “retailers  will 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
scribing  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
articles  made  of  one  plastic  may  be 
described  unintentionally  as  being 
of  another.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  information  on 
this  subject,  so  that  retailers  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  word  of  their 
vendors.” 

Then  there  is  also  the  matter  of 
varying  qualities  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Freedman  pointed  out, 
“Though  any  specific  type  of  plas¬ 
tic  may  be  of  excellent  quality,  the 
method  and  care  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  finished  article  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 


ment  selling  will  make  it  possible 
for  stores  to  get  an  adequate  mark¬ 
on.  Credit  furniture  stores  have 
demonstrated  that,  and  have  shown 
how  salesmen  can  be  trained  to  use 
this  method  of  selling  to  build  a 
higher  unit  of  sale.  A  one-item  sale 
can  sometimes  be  built  to  an  entire 
room  or  entire  home  by  a  salesman 
who  is  taught  to  make  use  of  the 
store’s  installment  plans. 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
difficult  subject  of  expenses,”  he 
said,  but  called  attention  to  savings 
that  are  possible  in  prepacking  of 
merchandise,  building  stock  shelves 
in  the  department  to  save  ware¬ 
house  space,  building  up  the  per¬ 
centage  of  bedding,  upholstered  fur¬ 
niture,  and  custom-made  furniture 
as  this  merchandise  requires  much 
less  warehousing  and  re-finishing. 

Considerable  emphasis,  he  said, 
is  to  l)e  placed  upon  the  necessity 
for  keeping  stocks  fresh  and  clean. 


strength  and  durability  of  that 
article.  .  .  .  Probably  the  only  means 
of  conveying  authentic  information 
as  to  the  kind,  quality,  essential  phy¬ 
sical  properties,  performance  and 
durability  of  plastics  is  by  means  of 
a  label  affixed  to  the  merchandise. 
Perhaps  the  plastic  industry  will 
lead  the  way  in  informative  label¬ 
ing  and  in  consumer  education,  and 
thus  avoid  the  unfortunate  misun¬ 
derstandings  exp)erienced  by  the 
rayon  industry  during  its  earlier 
years.” 

Because  many  of  these  plastics 
do  not  ignite  or  support  ignition, 
they  should  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  furniture  and  the  interior  deco¬ 
rating  fields.  The  appearance  of 
rugs  and  carpets  made  of  nylon 
may  not  Ije  far  removed. 

Plastics,  he  continued,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  l)e  used  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  for  undergarments.  They  are 
also  l)eing  used  to  supply  finishes 
for  textiles,  coated  surfaces  for 
wood,  metal,  paper,  cotton  and  as- 
Ijestos  sheets,  blocks  for  building 
purposes,  for  cements,  lacquers, 
lamp  shade  materials,  kitchen  ware, 
aeroplane  parts  and  articles — far 
too  many  to  enumerate. 
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The  Merchandising  of 
ACCESSORIES  AND  SMALLWARES 


The  Accessories  and  Small 
Wares  Session  opened  with  an 
address  by  the  Chairman,  Nel¬ 
son  E.  Miller,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  the  many  problems  confront¬ 
ing  accessories  and  smallwares  mer¬ 
chandisers  this  year:  the  disruption 
of  markets  and  deliveries  because  of 
the  war,  rising  commodity  prices, 
and  the  federal.  State  and  local 
regulations  affecting  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  in  these  departments. 

Outlining  the  development  of  the 
Accessories  and  Smallwares  Com¬ 
mittee — an  informal  committee  with¬ 
in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  organization — 
Chairman  Miller  explained  that 
there  hatl  been  several  meetings  of 
the  committee  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  a  working  program  had 
been  developed  for  the  year  ahead. 
The  committee,  he  said,  will  provide 
a  clearing  house  for  problems  and 
ideas  relating  to  accessories  and 
smallwares. 

Building  Customur  Confidence  in 
Special  Price  Promotions 

“Until  we  have  more  nearly 
approached  that  Utopia  in  which 
off -price  sales  are  no  longer  needed, 
no  step  should  be  left  untaken 
which  can  make  these  events 
as  effective  as  possible  and  preserve 
their  power,”  said  Mr.  F.  W.  Stuart, 
Jr.,  of  Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  urg¬ 
ing  greater  frankness  toward  the 
customer,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  which  make  the 
low  price  possible. 

Changes  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  present  generation,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  make  this  necessary.  Stores 
are  more  aggressive,  for  one  thing, 
and  instead  of  considering  10%  an 
adequate  reduction,  they  no  longer 
consider  “one-fourth  off”  as  news. 
Reductions  of  more  than  50%  are 
frequently  seen  now,  he  said. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  also 
been  a  change  in  the  customer’s  atti¬ 
tude.  Whereas  the  10%-off  sale  of 
bygone  days  was  no  tax  upon  the 
customer’s  credulity,  today  many 


questions  arise  in  the  minds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  as  a  result  of  the  more  drastic 
reductions.  Among  those  cited  by 
Mr.  Stuart  were:  “Is  there  that 
much  profit  in  the  item?”  “Is  the 
high  valuation  exaggerated?”  “Is  it 
obsolete  as  to  fashion?”  “Is  this  a 
bait  to  be  made  up  on  other  items?” 

Frank  Explanation  Noodod 

“These  queries  do  not  harm  us,” 
commented  Mr.  Stuart,  “provided 
we  answer  them  candidly.  In  fact, 
a  frank  explanation,  freely  offered, 
should  help  us  immeasurably.  It 
would  serve  many  ends  if  we  would 
not  only  tell  the  customer  that  we 
are  offering  a  dollar  value  for  69 
cents,  but  also  why  and  how  we  are 
able  to  do  it.  It  would,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  breed  confidence  in  the 
customer’s  mind,  both  in  our  $1.00 
regular  price  and  in  our  69-cent  sale 
price.” 

This  confidence  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  ]ieople  have  been  educated  into 
taking  an  active,  inquiring  interest 
in  what  makes  business  “tick”,  he 
said,  and  pointed  out  a  “liberal  trend 
toward  regarding  all  Imsiness  as  a 
public  service  which  must  justify  it¬ 
self  on  that  liasis.”  The  department 
and  dry  goods  stores  have  been  little 
affected,  he  added,  and  their  great¬ 
est  forward  step  in  the  regulation 
of  their  business  has  been  self-im¬ 
posed — the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

“I  would  recommend  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  sprinkling,  in  our  publicity,  of 
explanations  as  to  how  these  offer¬ 
ings  are  made  possible :  foresight, 
cooperation  with  manufacturers, 
group  buying,  anticipation  of  rising 
markets,  resourcefulness  in  discover¬ 
ing  sources  of  supply,  and  all  the 
many  things  which  an  ingenious  buy¬ 
er  can  do  to  effect  economies  in  our 
cost  prices.  The  general  thought  of 
‘passing  the  saving  along  to  you’  is 
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a  greater  and  surer  builder  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  than  either  of  the  elas¬ 
tic  words,  ‘Regularly’  or  ‘Value’.” 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Stuart 
urged  a  frank  statement  of  the  facts 
when  goods  formerly  worth  more 
are  now  l)eing  sold  more  cheaply  l)e- 
cause  of  l)eing  carried  over  from  a 
previous  season,  because  of  limited 
selections,  etc.  Goods  reduced  to 
move  slow-selling  stock,  clearance 
merchandise,  etc.,  should  be  present¬ 
ed  as  such.  And  comparative  prices, 
if  used,  should  refer  only  to  prices 
actually  in  effect  in  the  store  in  the 
immediate  past. 

“We,  as  purchasers  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  put  our  greatest  confidence  in 
the  vendors  who  are  frank  and  open 
with  us.  Our  customers  must  l)e 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  we.  Tak¬ 
ing  them  into  our  confidence  should 
go  far  in  bringing  us  more  closely 
together  with  them  and  showing 
them  conclusively  that  our  aim  is  but 
to  earn  a  legitimate  livelihood  by 
serving  them  efficiently  and  upright¬ 
ly.  They  will  understand  that  these 
price  sa\nngs  are  not  the  result  of  a 
mere  stroke  of  the  ]5encil  but  come 
of  hard  thinking  and  hard  work  in 
the  consumer’s  interest.  .  .  .  Insofar 
as  we  collectively,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  fail  to  clarify  our  doings, 
thus  far  do  we  not  only  leave  open, 
but  even  fertilize  the  ground  in 
whicli  misgiving  may  take  root.” 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Stuart’s  re¬ 
marks.  Chairman  ^liller  said :  “I, 
for  one.  have  found  that  very  often 
comparative  price  is  merely  a  crutch. 
The  copywriter  usually  uses  just  the 
comparative  price  and  doesn’t  tell 
why  the  merchandise  is  better.  I 
have  found  in  a  good  many  cases, 
personally,  that  without  using  a  com¬ 
parative  price  I  have  obtained  better 
results  than  when  I  did.” 

N«w  Laws  on  Drugs  and  Cosmotics 

H.  L.  Brooks,  President  of 
Coty’s,  Inc.,  and  President  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  Association,  New 
York,  spoke  of  the  various  tyi^s  of 
legislation  —  Federal,  State,  and 
local — which  affect  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  drugs,  toilet  goods,  and  cos¬ 
metics.  Mr.  Brooks  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  first  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  is 
now  in  full  effect,  with  certain 
minor  exceptions. 

As  to  merchandise  still  on  the  re- 
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tailer’s  shelves  and  not  yet  marked 
with  labeling  that  meets  the  new 
regulations,  Mr.  Brooks  said :  “It  is 
our  firm  l)elief  and  conviction  that 
for  a  reasonable  time  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration  will  not  molest  any  merchan¬ 
diser  and  will  permit  him  to  dispose 
of  the  stocks  which  he  had  prior  to 
January  1,  1940.” 

In  the  case  of  merchandise  which 
appears  not  properly  labeled,  Mr. 
Brooks  urged  the  retailer  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  manufacturer 
rather  than  simply  return  the  goods. 
Sometimes  it  may  he  necessary  for 
the  merchandise  to  be  exchanged, 
but  often  the  manufacturer  will  be 
able  to  issue  a  guarantee  to  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

(This  guarantee,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  bulletins  to 
meml)ers  from  this  .Association,  is 
a  statement  from  the  manufacturer 
that  his  merchandise  complies  with 
the  law.  Copies  of  the  recommended 
wording  of  the  guarantee  wer** 
mailed  to  members  shortly  after  the 
law  was  enacted.  Additional  copies 
are  available  at  this  office  on  re¬ 
quest.) 

In  many  states — thirty-six,  so  far 
— laws  comparable  to  the  Federal 
law  have  been  passed.  Mr.  Brooks 
reported,  and  thus  intrastate  as  well 
as  interstate  commerce  is  subject  to 
these  regulations. 

.Answering  a  question  on  private 
brand  merchandise,  Mr.  Brooks  ex¬ 
plained  that  such  statements  as 
“Made  expressly  for - ”  or  “Dis¬ 
tributed  by  - ”  are  required  on 

labels  to  indicate  that  the  product 
is  not  of  the  store’s  own  manufac¬ 
ture. 

A  question  on  private  brand  goods 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  new 
law  was  addressed  to  Irving  C.  Fox. 
N.R.D.G.A.  Counsel,  who  was  in 
the  audience.  Mr.  Fox  advised 
strongly  against  offering  such  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  particularly  if  it  could  in  any 
way  l)e  dangerous  to  use. 

Rebinson-Patman  Act 

Sjjeaking  of  the  Robinson- Patman 
Act,  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “What  is  meant  by  proportion¬ 
ately  equal  terms?”  has  not  yet  been 
answered  with  respect  to  demon¬ 
strators.  He  mentioned  also  the 
question  of  identifying  the  demon¬ 
strator  to  the  consuming  public,  to 


avoid  deception  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At 
present,  he  explained,  badges  are  be¬ 
ing  issued  by  manufacturers  to  the 
demonstrators,  but  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  card  on  the  counter 
as  well.  Mr.  Brooks  stressed  the 
importance  of  settling  this  issue 
amicably,  in  order  to  avoid  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  discontinue  the  service  of 
demonstrators  entirely. 

Turning  to  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Robinson-Patman  .Act  so  as  to 
permit  small  merchants  to  band  to¬ 
gether  in  their  purchases  in  order  to 
obtain  quantity  discounts.  Mr. 
Brooks  warned  that  such  procedure 
would  encourage  merchants  to  be 
more  concerned  with  prices  than 
with  the  ability  to  resell  what  they 
bought,  and  would  also  disrupt  the 
close  contact  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer  that  is  necessary  if  the 
manufacturer  is  to  help  the  retail 
outlet  display  and  sell  the  goods. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Bill,  Mr.  Brooks  ]x>inted  out  that  it 
had  helped  eliminate  “some  of  the 
wild  and  exaggerated  claims  that 
were  made  a  few  years  ago.”  Re¬ 
tailers,  he  added,  l)ear  the  brunt  of 
the  ill  will  created  by  such  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising. 

Th«  Fair  Trad*  Roqulotions 

Both  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration.  Mr.  Brooks  said,  are  very 
willing  “to  sit  down  and  iron  out 
difficulties.  The  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  has  been  that  it  has  realized 
that  it  has  turned  industries  in  many 
cases  upside  down.” 

Going  on  to  the  matter  of  excise 
taxes.  Mr.  Brooks  showed  how  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  manufacturer’s  tax 
means  more  service  to  the  retailer  in 
the  form  of  developing  new  lines,  do¬ 
ing  research,  advertising,  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  greater  measure  of  coop¬ 
eration  to  the  retailers. 

Social  Security  legislation,  said 
Mr.  Brooks,  “keeps  our  employees 
happier,  and  in  that  respect  I  think 
we  can  all  approve.” 

As  to  Fair  Trade  laws,  Mr. 
Brooks  pointed  out:  “In  our  indus¬ 
try,  those  of  us  who  had  lines  which 
suffered  from  predatory  price-cut¬ 
ting  were  subject  to  the  disfavor  of 
the  department  stores”,  who  with¬ 
drew  some  of  the  better  lines  as  a 
result  of  cut-price  tactics  on  the  part 
of  competing  stores,  “because  they 


could  not  afford  to  devote  any  of 
their  valuable  space  to  merchandise 
which  was  not  bringing  them  an  ade¬ 
quate  return.” 

The  switching  of  brands  and  the 
making  of  derogatory  statements 
about  competing  jirdducts  were  evils 
also  attributed  by  Mr.  Brooks  to  the 
lack  of  resale  price  maintenance. 
Merchants  were  driven  to  these 
l)ractices,  he  .said,  through  inability 
to  meet  cut-price  competition. 

Benefits  have  been  derived  from 
Fair  Trade  acts  also  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public,  he  continued.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
suggested  resale  prices,  and  is  less 
con.scious  of  price  in  the  sense  of 
comparisons. 

Many  state  and  local  regulations 
are  proposed.  Mr.  Brooks  said, 
which  would  greatly  increase  the 
manufacturer’s  cost  and  compel  him 
to  reduce  his  selling  budget.  As  an 
illustration,  he  mentioned  a  proposal 
made  by  New  York  City  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  every  cosmetic  and  toilet 
goods  preparation  registered,  at  a 
cost  of  $25  per  item.  “You  can  be 
very  helpful  to  yourselves  and  us  ix 
watching  these  somewhat  innocent 
proposals  which  eventually  result  in 
very  drastic  measures  that  are  cost¬ 
ly  to  you  and  ourselves.”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  consumer  movement  locally,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  attitude 
shown  toward  advertising,  would 
also  be  helpful. 

“If  we  wanted  to  sum  up  in  a  word 
or  two  the  real  purpose  behind  all 
of  these  laws.  I  think  we  could  em¬ 
blazon  the  words  ‘Truth’  and  ‘More 
Truth’  in  red  letters,”  Mr.  Brooks 
concluded.  In  this  connection,  he 
mentioned  the  Board  of  Standards 
set  up  by  the  Toilet  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  to  review  advertising  literature, 
lxx)klets,  and  labels  for  the  industry. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  retailer  in 
the  audience.  Mr.  Brooks  agreed  to 
take  up  with  his  Association  and  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  the  possibility  of  a 
stamp  of  approval  for  use  on  adver¬ 
tising  matter  that  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Board  of  Standards. 

Morchondising  Price  and  Quality 
on  a  Rising  Market 

Although  many  possible  courses 
of  action  are  open  to  the  retailer 
on  a  rising  market,  the  “point 
of  sale”  is  still  the  keystone  of  any 
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plan  of  action  a  store  may  take.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  E.  Mulligan  of  the 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston: 
“Decisions  on  price  lines  may  be 
made  in  board  of  directors’  meetings 
or  merchandise  meetings,  but  the 
salesperson  is  still  a  most  necessary 
partner  in  any  successful  plan  which 
concerns  merchandising  price  lines 
and  quality  on  a  rising  market.” 

Raising  a  retail  price  is  “an  ex¬ 
periment  full  of  unknown  factors”, 
which  may  or  may  not  result  in  a 
decreased  sales  volume,  cautioned 
Mr.  Mulligan.  He  cited  the  success¬ 
ful  experience  of  a  department  man¬ 
ager  who  raised  the  price  of  a  brand¬ 
ed  line  of  hosiery  and,  instead  of 
leaving  matters  to  chance  from  that 
point  on,  worked  out  the  exact  sell¬ 
ing  words  to  be  used  by  the  sales¬ 
people  in  telling  the  story  of  the  new 
prices  to  their  customers.  He  in¬ 
structed  them  to  agree  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  there  had  l)een  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  but  then  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  some  of  the  important  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  the  stocking.  After  a 
slight  dip  in  sales  for  a  two-week 
])eriod,  sales  equalled  and  then  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  planned  figures. 

An  important  reason  for  telling 
the  customer  why  the  increase  has 
been  made  in  price  is  that  she  may 
otherwise  get  the  impression  that  the 
store  has  arbitrarily  increased  prices 
in  all  departments. 

If  the  increase  in  the  price  of  an 
item  leaves  the  original  price  line  un¬ 
covered,  and  that  price  line  has  been 
important,  the  situation  usually  calls 
for  a  new  item  in  the  old  price  line, 
he  explained. 

AltamotivM  to  Raising  Pricos 

As  an  alternative  to  raising  prices, 
retailers  may  shorten  markup,  but 
the  tendency  toward  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs  makes  this  dangerous,  Mr. 
Mulligan  declared.  Where  this  can 
be  done  successfully,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  consolidate  the  position 
of  a  brand  or  item  with  the  public. 

Another  alternative  to  increased 
prices  is  a  change  in  the  item  or 
product.  This  requires  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  both  manufacturer  and 
retailer.  “The  knowledge  which  the 
buyer  has  through  his  close  contact 
with  the  consumer,  plus  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  of  both  the  buyer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  is  most  necessary  when  work¬ 
ing  on  such  a  plan,”  said  Mr.  Mulli¬ 


gan,  citing  the  successful  experience 
of  a  store  which  developed  simulated 
pigskin  gloves  from  capeskin,  to  be 
sold  to  customers  who  could  no  long¬ 
er  afford  pigskin  after  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  that  leather.  Developing  the 
substitute  leather,  Mr.  Mulligan  ex¬ 
plained,  was  a  wise  move,  and  better 
than  attempting  to  sell  an  inferior 
grade  of  the  original  leather. 

Stressing  again  the  importance  of 
the  salespeople’s  training,  Mr.  Mulli¬ 
gan  added :  “In  such  a  plan,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  salespeople  concerning 
the  new  product,  its  construction  and 
style  features  are  most  important.” 

This  statement  applies  also  where 
a  new  product,  not  previously 
stocked,  is  introduced.  “Let  us  be 
sure  the  selling  organization  fully 
understands  the  features  of  the  new 
item.  If  they  are  sold  on  it  and 
truly  believe  in  it,  they  can  in  most 
cases  sell  it  to  their  customers.” 

In  the  case  of  branded  merchan¬ 
dise,  Mr.  Mulligan  suggested  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  retail  price  in 
preference  to  a  change  in  quality, 
since  the  customer  associates  a  defi¬ 
nite  standard  of  quality  with  the 
brand  name.  If  too  great  a  jump 
in  retail  price  is  necessary,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  item  to  cover  the  former 
price  line  would  be  needed,  he 
added. 

Whatever  plan  is  followed,  how¬ 
ever,  concluded  Mr.  Mulligan :  “The 
success  of  a  plan  of  upward  re¬ 
vision  of  prices  in  a  rising  market 
is  based  on  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  l)e  sure  that  everyone  in  the 
store  understands  the  reason  why 
such  advances  are  necessary.” 

N*w  Coordination  Techniquo  in 
Accossorios  for  Spring 

“Two  accessories  in  one  color, 
two  accessories  in  another  color, 
to  be  worn  with  a  basic  costume 
and  shoe  with  which  both  ac¬ 
cessory  groups  make  color  harmony 
— this  is  the  new  technique  to  be 
mastered  by  the  selling  staff  in 
1940,”  said  Ruth  Kerr,  Style  An¬ 
alyst  for  the  Calf  Tanners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  accessories  themselves  are 
not  news  so  much  as  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  being  used.  The 
pump  as  the  leading  shoe  type  for 
spring ;  oversize  handbag ;  hand¬ 
bags  shirred,  gathered  and  draped 
in  leather;  pearl  necklaces;  colored 


plastics,  simulated  precious  stones 
as  well  as  real  turquoise,  coral  or 
jade  in  costume  jewelry ;  classic 
pull-on  gloves  in  six-or  eight-button 
lengths;  lingerie  type  neckwear; 
costume  flowers — all  these,  said 
Miss  Kerr,  are  not  innovations  of 
this  season,  but  it  is  news  “to  find 
these  accessories  i>erforming  new 
specialties,  in  duets,  trios  or  quar¬ 
tettes  of  mixed  harmony  in  place 
of  exact  blending.” 

Miss  Kerr  compared  accessories 
to  the  chorus  of  a  show,  which  gives 
dramatic  emphasis  to  the  fashion 
principals  —  coats,  dresses,  suits, 
costumes.  Last  season,  the  chorus 
nearly  stole  the  show,  but  this  spring 
shoes  and  accessories  will  not  have 
such  “glittering  prominence”  as  to 
diminish  emphasis  on  the  basic  cos¬ 
tume. 

“Accessories  are  still  working  to¬ 
gether  in  coordinated  formation. 
Like  the  famous  Rockettes,  they 
have  gained  in  precision,  since 
stores  are  learning  more  about  han¬ 
dling  accessories  as  a  team.  But 
there  is  a  determined  effort  this 
season  to  make  accessories  play 
their  part  in  the  ensemble  as  a 
whole.  And  accessories  as  a  result 
have  greater  fashion  appeal  than 
ever,  but  they  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  They  gain  in  fashion  impor¬ 
tance,  as  they  lose  some  of  their 
over-emphasis. 

“See  how  this  works  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  There  are  very  few  radical 
changes  in  accessory  fashions,  few 
startling  innovations.  Many  fashion 
classics  have  been  revived  in  new 
interpretations.  The  general  fash¬ 
ion  trend  is  to  classic  types — not  in 
the  sense  of  antiques  revived,  but 
of  well-established,  proven  suc¬ 
cesses — in  apparel,  millinery,  and 
accessory  styling  for  spring.  You 
find  this  influence  on  fabrics,  on 
fabric  textures,  on  leathers,  on 
decorative  motifs. 

“Color,  and  color  alone  plays  the 
prima  donna  role,  and  in  addition  to 
classic  colors  we  have  new  colors 
which  in  many  cases  are  best  sell¬ 
ers.  This  interest  in  new  colors  e.x- 
tends  to  all  accessories,  even  to 
shoes.  In  shoes,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  feature  fewer  new 
colors  for  coordinations  and  special 
promotions,  but  instead  to  match 
the  shoe  to  a  basic  costume  color. 
In  other  accessories,  color  is  enor¬ 
mously  important  and  is  the  donii- 
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nant  link  between  them.” 

It  takes  more  than  mere  color 
matching  for  accessories  to  be  well 
coordinated  and  suitable  for  wear 
with  one  costume,  warned  Miss 
Kerr,  stressing  the  importance  of 
“type”  coordination  as  well  as  color 
coordination.  “Accessories  of  the 
tailored  town  type,  those  of  the 
casual  type,  those  of  the  sports 
genre,  those  that  fit  into  the  after¬ 
noon  picture,  are  in  turn  coordi¬ 
nated  in  color.  This  means  extra 
sales,  since  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bag  and  shoe,  or  the  glove 
and  bag,  etc.,  best  suited  for  a 
casual  costume  will  not  be  equally 
smart  with  an  afternoon  dress.” 

.\lthough  it  will  be  easier  this 
season  for  stores  to  buy  grouped 
accessories.  Miss  Kerr  warned 
against  “over-weighting”  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  accessories.  “The  new 
trend  in  selling  is  to  match  up  two 
accessories  of  one  type,  two  acces¬ 
sories  of  another  occasion  type,  and 
to  caution  the  customer  against 
wearing  more  than  two  at  one 
time.”  The  number  of  accessory 
units  in  coordinations  has  been 
much  extended,  however,  and  in¬ 
cludes  gloves,  handbags,  belts, 
shoes,  umbrellas  (with  leather  han¬ 
dles  and  ferrules),  costume  flowers, 
jewelry  in  colored  plastics,  neck¬ 
wear  and  blouses  in  colored  fab¬ 
rics.” 

Flash  Report  on  Fashions  by 
Clipper  from  Paris 

By  Clipper  from  Paris  came  a 
flash  report  on  fashions,  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins  of  the  Fair- 
child  Publications  Paris  office,  and 
read  for  her  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Lovett. 

Predicting  a  good  season  for  ac¬ 
cessories.  Mrs.  Perkins  cited  the 
trend  toward  fairly  simple  clothes — 
a  reaction  against  too  much  elabora¬ 
tion  in  the  clothes  of  last  spring. 
No  masculine  trend  is  evidenced, 
however,  as  “Paris  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  women  out  of  uni¬ 
form  as  much  as  possible  and  in 
becoming  and  feminine  costumes.” 

The  revival  of  the  chemise  dress, 
worn  with  lingerie  collar  and  belt 
was  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Perkins. 
“Belts  are  expected  to  be  important 
for  spring,  mostly  narrow  ones  in 
leather,  also  passementerie,  ribbons 
and  braids.  .  .  .  Accessory  retailers 


report  some  inch  and  a  half  wide 
leather  belts  have  punched  hole 
fastening  of  military  type.  Ante¬ 
lope  belts  have  passementerie  fast¬ 
enings. 

“Buttons  are  also  well  up  in  the 
list  when  spring  details  are  talked 
about,  and  it  is  expected  they  will 
continue  often  to  show  military  in¬ 
fluence.  The  all-metal  buttons  are 
worked  in  motifs  which  are  patrio¬ 
tic  rather  than  strictly  military. 
Jeweled  buttons,  flower  ones, 
leather  ones,  tailored  bone  ones,  are 
all  mentioned.  While  the  military 
metal  buttons  are  still  shown,  many 
are  hand-worked  galalith  in  pretty 
decorative  designs  dyed  to  match 
the  garment. 

Wortim*  Influoncos  on  Jawolry 

“Patriotic  motifs  are  naturally 
being  used  for  costume  jewelry  as 
well  as  for  buttons.  Women  are 
proudly  wearing  regimental  em¬ 
blems  given  them  by  soldier  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  and  shops  are 
displaying  clips  and  brooches  of 
similar  inspiration.  Another  war 
influence  on  costume  jewelry  is  the 
identity  bracelet,  which  women  as 
well  as  men  have  taken  to  wearing. 
Three  lockets  for  soldiers’  photo¬ 
graphs  are  another  wartime  orna¬ 
ment,  attached  to  the  lapel  fobs  or 
bracelets,  instead  of  old-time  neck 
chains.  Despite  wartime  influence, 
romantic  styles  flourish,  with  hearts 
and  flowers  the  leading  themes. 

“Other  costume  jewelry  predic¬ 
tions  are  of  a  development  of  this 
winter’s  popular  bib  necklace  into 
plastron  and  collar  effects  in  chalk 
white  composition  to  simulate  lin¬ 
gerie  neckwear,  and  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  vogue  for  pocket  and  lapel 
ornaments. 

“A  good  deal  is  heard  al)Out 
chalk  white  generally,  for  instance 
in  artificial  straws  for  hats  and 
patterns  of  printed  silks,  as  well  as 
in  washable  neckwear  and  trim¬ 
mings  ;  and  of  course  washable  pure 
white  gloves  are  expected  to  be  as 
big  as  ever.  This  white  fashion  will 
naturally  develop  later  in  the  spring. 
Gold,  blues  and  reds  will  probably 
start  the  season  in  jewelry  and 
other  accessories. 

“Handbags  are  prophesied  roomy 
and  practical,  fairly  classical  in 
shape.  The  shoulder  strap  bag  and 
the  bag  on  a  belt  have  both  been 


accepted  by  youthful  Parisiennes, 
especially  the  former;  but  most  bag 
houses  show  such  bags  with  the 
strap  or  belt  detachable  and  a  small 
wrist  handle  substitute.  Black, 
navy,  mahogany  and  white  are  con¬ 
sidered  sure  shades  for  leather 
bags,  but  there  is  less  certainty 
about  browns  and  beiges.  Many 
fabrics  are  being  used,  including 
all-over  embroidered  toiles  for  re¬ 
sort  bags.  Evening  bags  of  plain 
silk  are  embroidered  with  silk  flow¬ 
ers. 

“Beiges  in  pale  khaki  and  olive 
drab  ranges,  and  in  the  natural 
tones  of  wool,  were  strongly  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  midseason  couture 
showings,  as  well  as  some  brown. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  colors 
of  soldiers’  uniforms,  as  were  the 
Royal  Air  Force  blue  and  navy 
which  appeared  in  quantity  at  the 
same  showing.  These  blues  are  a 
conceded  fashion  for  spring  as  well 
as  bright  shades  on  the  order  of 
royal  blue,  which  are  now  called 
‘bleu  alerte’  (‘alerte’  meaning  air¬ 
raid  warning).  Khaki  with  white 
neckwear  and  other  chalk  white  ac¬ 
cessories  looked  very  smart  and 
cool  in  several  midseason  showings. 

“About  gloves,  the  principal 
things  to  say  are  that  short  lengths 
are  expected  to  make  the  biggest 
sales :  that  bright  colored  fabric 
gloves,  while  not  yet  big  items  in 
sales,  are  steadily  increasing  their 
vogue;  that  knitted  and  crocheted 
gloves  continue  very  ix)pular,  and 
suede  finishes  outnumber  glaces  in 
leathers.  The  trend  away  from 
classic  utilitarian  gloves  toward 
those  with  decorative  and  style  in¬ 
terest  continues  steadily  in  spite  of 
the  war. 

“Snoods  are  another  first  floor 
item  w'orth  mention.  Here  in  Paris, 
they  continue  a  good  deal  worn,  but 
practically  never  in  bright  color.  .  .  . 
The  general  prediction  is  that 
snoods  will  continue  in  vogue. 
Scarf  ideas  in  mesh  or  jersey, 
which  can  l)e  twisted  in  various 
ways  around  the  head,  are  another 
wartime  Paris  style  having  success. 
Flower  toques  are  a  head  fashion 
Paris  is  promoting  for  spring. 

“Departments  which  carry  plas¬ 
trons  and  gilets  may  be  reassured 
of  a  continued  sale  for  their  wares, 
because  suits  are  still  a  big  Paris 
vogue,  showing  no  signs  of  a  de¬ 
cline.” 
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MERCHANDISING  READY-TO-WEAR 


f^rpiHE  Ready-to-Wear  Group 

X  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  its  first  year,”  said 
its  chairman,  Maurice  Spector, 
President  of  the  Blum  Store,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
and  mentioned  briefly  some  of  the 
surveys  and  researches  undertaken 
by  the  Group  in  the  past  year. 

“Among  the  things  that  were 
gone  into  during  the  year,  was  a 
survey  of  fur  storage  and  cleaning. 
Fur  storage  business  has  been  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  stores  to  laundries. 
Fur  storage  and  fur  cleaning  and 
remodeling  are  a  profitable  part  of 
any  fur  department,  and  stores  that 
are  not  alert  and  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  are  losing  this 
business,  will  find  themselves  with 
an  unprofitable  department  instead 
of  one  that  produces  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.”  Community  co¬ 
operation,  he  pointed  out,  would 
prevent  this  loss  of  business. 

Other  surveys  mentioned  by 
Chairman  Spector  were  those  on 
opening  dates  for  apparel  lines,  the 
problem  of  gas  fading,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  spring  season.  On  the 
subject  of  cartage  charges  in  the 
ready-to-wear  field,  he  said:  “If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  we 
would  have  lieen  licked.  We  would 
have  had  no  one  to  support  us,  and 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
cartage  charges  and  forego  the  dis¬ 
counts  we  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years.” 

Chairman  Spector  also  reported 
on  the  progress  of  the  August  Coat 
Sale  survey.  Data  for  the  survey 
are  now  being  collected,  and  the  re¬ 
port.  which  will  be  ready  in  the 
spring,  will  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  August  Coat  Sale  is  a  profitable 
enterprise. 

Profit  in  Roody-to-Woor 

Commenting  on  the  talk  that  is 
heard  of  the  inability  of  department 
stores  to  make  a  profit  on  apparel 
departments,  H.  Stanley  Marcus, 
Secretary -Treasurer  of  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas,  Texas,  said :  “I 
think  it  might  be  to  some  point 
to  consider  just  how  and  why 
the  specialty  store  is  able  to  make 


a  profit  out  of  its  apparel  depart¬ 
ment,  whereas  the  department  store 
cannot  or  does  not.  Since  specialty 
stores  do  not  have  washing  ma¬ 
chines  or  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  or  basement  departments  on 
which  to  make  their  profit,  they  are 
more  or  less  forced  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  their  biggest  stock  in  trade, 
which  is  women’s  ready-to-wear  in 
its  various  forms.” 

More  jiersonalized  service,  he 
said,  was  the  keystone  of  specialty 
store  success.  “We  view  our  cus¬ 
tomers  as  customers  rather  than 
consumers,”  he  explained.  “We  are 
inclined  to  look  at  our  merchandise 
in  terms  of  goods  rather  than  in 
terms  of  inventories.”  Lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  goods  that  their 
buyers  buy  makes  it  difficult  for 
many  department  store  merchandise 
men  to  show  a  profit.  To  make  a 
profit  in  apparel  retailing,  Mr. 
Marcus  stressed  the  importance  of 
buying  to  the  best  possible  advan¬ 
tage,  and  of  having  the  courage  of 
one’s  ideals. 

Consistvnt  Policy  Noodod 

It  is  important  for  a  store  to  de¬ 
cide  what  niche  it  wants  to  occupy 
in  the  public  mind.  Vacillating 
policies  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
Mr.  Marcus  pointed  out.  “We  fre¬ 
quently  hear  of  stores  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  trade  up — ^and  they  trade  up 
for  six  months.  Then  they  find 
they  are  not  making  a  profit  trad¬ 
ing  up,  and  they  go  back  to  selling 
what  they  were  selling  before.  .  .  . 
The  mere  fact  that  we  have  decided 
that  we  are  going  to  trade  up 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  can  educate 
our  customer  in  six  months  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difference  between  a 
$29  dress  and  a  $50  dress.  The  rea¬ 
son  so  many  programs  of  trading 
up  amount  to  nothing  but  words  is 
that  they  are  dropped  before  the 
customer  has  a  chance  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.”  And  this  education,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  requires  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  years,  rather  than  one  of  six 
months. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  market  for  fine  merchandise 
if  a  store  wishes  to  enter  the  higher 


priced  field,  Mr.  Marcus  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  customer  who  wants 
to  buy  fine  merchandise  wants  to 
see  an  assortment  just  as  much  as 
the  aistomer  for  inexpensive  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  the  assortment  is  there 
one  season  but  not  the  next,  the 
customer  goes  elsewhere. 

.Selling  expensive  merchandise, 
however,  is  not  “the  most  glorious 
thing  in  the  world,”  Mr.  Marcus 
pointed  out.  “There  have  to  be 
stores  who  are  going  to  sell  inex¬ 
pensive  dresses.  They  should  sell 
the  best  inexpensive  dresses  they 
can  get  and  as  profitably  as  they 
can,  and  not  have  any  inferiority 
complex  simply  because  they  are 
selling  inexpensive  dresses.  I  could 
be  happy  buying  and  selling  inex¬ 
pensive  dresses,  but  I  would  want 
them  to  be  tbe  best  they  possibly 
could  be. 

“There  are  other  stores  for  the 
middle  group,  and  they  should  try 
to  do  the  best  job  that  they  can  do 
without  looking  at  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  pasture  and  saying  that  it  is 
awfully  green  over  there.”  Many 
stores,  however,  underestimate  the 
buying  potentialities  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sell  cheaper  goods  than 
they  should. 

The  difference  between  the  spe¬ 
cialty  store  and  the  department 
store  operation,  Mr.  Marcus  said, 
is  not  one  of  markup,  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  markup  varies  at  most 
one  and  one-half  percent.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  type  of  operation  occurs 
in  markdowns,  he  said,  as  the  spe¬ 
cialty  store  takes  more  radical 
markdowns  in  order  to  maintain 
clean  stocks  of  fashion  merchandise 
constantly. 

“In  the  specialty  store  we  do  not 
have  the  traffic  that  the  department 
store  has,”  he  explained.  “As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  lack  of  traffic,  our  goods 
have  to  be  better  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise.  If  we 
make  a  mistake,  we  are  stuck.  We 
don’t  have  the  number  of  people 
coming  in  constantly  to  relieve  us 
of  our  mistakes. 

“Our  goods  must  be  better  se¬ 
lected,  must  be  better  bought  than 
that  of  the  store  that  can  afford  to 
get  rid  of  it  through  the  traffic  that 
comes  in.  Our  merchandise  must 
be  better  sold.  We  must  have  more 
intelligent  salespeople.  We  pay 
them  more,  I  think,  than  the  de¬ 
partment  store  is  inclined  to  pay. 
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In  our  case,  every  customer  is  an 
individual,  and  we  must  try  to  sell 
all  of  her  needs  rather  than  take 
the  chance  of  having  three  hundred 
customers  on  the  floor  to  move  a 
certain  amount  of  merchandise.” 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems 
in  the  entire  ready-to-wear  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Marcus  said,  is  that  of  tim¬ 
ing.  “I  believe  that  the  roots  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  apparel 
business  are  the  failures  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  must  produce  goods 
for  people  when  they  want  them. 
...  I  don’t  believe  that  any  of  the 
other  great  industries  would  think 
that  they  were  very  smart  if  they 
produced  after  jicople  wanted  to 
buy.” 

The  inspiration  of  the  Paris  mar¬ 
ket,  which  Mr.  Marcus  admitted  he 
admired  greatly,  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  responsible  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  timing.  “We  have  been  so 
bound  to  the  Paris  platform  for  a 
period  of  many  years,  that  we  have 
constantly  had  to  alter  our  produc¬ 
tive  plans  to  meet  the  production 
plans  of  the  French  market.  .  .  . 
Our  o])enings  in  this  country  have 
been  late  because  we  had  to  wait 
for  the  French  models.” 

French  and  other  European  mar¬ 
kets  have  given  American  industry 
great  supj)ort,  Mr.  Marcus  con- 
cetled,  but.  he  said,  “they  have  made 
cripples  of  us  at  the  same  time.” 

Stressing  the  fact  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  markdowns  taken  in 
the  ap])arcl  industry  come  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  bad  timing  rather  than  of 
bad  merchandising,  Mr.  Marcus  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  war,  by 
depriving  the  American  industry  of 
some  of  its  European  inspiration, 
may  force  the  trade  to  throw  away 
its  crutches  and  produce  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

Brcakag*  of  Dross  Seams 

Summarizing  the  reports  received 
from  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  on  breakage  of  dress  seams, 
George  C.  Brown  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  New  York,  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  rips  appeared  to  increase  as 
the  price  range  decreased.  In  one 
store,  dress  rips  had  reached  the 
point  where  40%  of  the  total  altera¬ 
tions  were  for  rejMiring  seams. 

The  Penney  organization,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  had  experienced  a  simi¬ 
lar  difficulty.  “You  know  the 


dresses  are  not  made  for  you  in¬ 
dividually,”  he  said.  “When  they 
are  made,  it  is  generally  not  known 
whether  they  are  going  to  one  store 
or  another.  ...  So  the  problem  that 
you  have  is  our  problem.” 

Mr.  Brown  took  the  matter  up 
with  his  store’s  laboratory,  but  the 
laboratory  could  tell  him  only  what 
he  already  knew — that  the  seams 
were  not  holding  up.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  and  to 
every  manufacturer  with  whom  he 
dealt. 

“I  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  September  customers 
didn’t  have  to  buy  dresses  unless 
they  were  good.  They  could  buy 
coats  and  jackets,  and  unless  we 
kept  the  product  right,  we  wouldn’t 
sell  dresses.” 

So  far  as  the  retailer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  volume  can  Ije  made  up 
on  jackets,  skirts,  soft  suits,  and 
sportswear.  “But  I  should  like  to 
get  all  that  business  in  addition  to 
our  regular  dress  business,”  said 
Mr.  Brown.  The  only  way  to  get 
that  business,  he  felt,  is  to  keep  the 
product  right,  and  so  he  wrote  to 
every  manufacturer  and  emphasized 
the  imix»rtance  of  putting  out  a 
good  product. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  like  his 
own  from  other  retailers,  and  as  a 
result  of  prompt  N.R.D.G.A.  ac¬ 
tion.  the  manufacturers  woke  up, 
Mr.  Brown  reported,  and  at  present 
lalx)ratory  tests  show  that  seams 
are  lack  to  normal. 

“They  weren’t  trying  to  save 
money  by  saving  money  on  thread,” 
he  said  of  the  manufacturers.  “It 
isn’t  that  they  forgot  how  to  make 
a  seam  that  would  stay  together.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  careless 
things  that  gets  into  the  business. 
...  I  think  the  N.R.D.G.A.  de¬ 
serves  a  lot  of  credit  for  getting  this 
thing  right  very  quickly.  It  might 
have  l)een  a  calamity !” 

Th«  Fashion  Originators'  Guild 

Outlining  the  purposes  of  the 
Fashion  Originators’  Guild,  Albert 
M.  Post,  its  Executive  Director, 
said :  “We  sought,  and  seek,  fair 
competition  and  ethical  promotion 
of  our  mutual  products ;  we  sought, 
and  seek,  the  elimination  of  unfair, 
predator)’  and  dishonest  methods  of 
competition ;  we  sought,  and  seek, 
the  establishment  of  understanding. 


good-will  and  cooperation  in  main¬ 
taining  these  industries  on  a  high 
and  fair  standard  of  promotion  of 
ethics,  of  accomplishment,  and  of 
profits.” 

Mr.  Post  deplored  the  fact  that 
many  people  believed  the  Guild  was 
originally  organized  only  for  de¬ 
sign  protection,  although  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  eradicating  the 
evil  of  style  piracy  from  the  indus- 
try. 

The  ready-to-wear  industry,  he 
jxjinted  out,  had  reached  the  peak 
of  its  development  in  the  period 
from  1920  to  1925,  and  had  begun 
to  suffer  before  the  depression 
struck  the  country.  “The  funda¬ 
mental  factor  that  made  this  so,” 
he  said,  “was  the  dishonest  and 
predatory  evil  which  has  been 
called  style  piracy.” 

EfFoctivonoss  of  th*  Work 

Tracing  the  growth  and  develop>- 
ment  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  Post  men¬ 
tioned  that  during  the  past  six  years 
the  number  of  cooperating  mer¬ 
chants  had  increased  from  4,000  to 
nearly  22,000.  To  indicate  the 
effectiveness  of  its  work,  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  number  of  copies 
had  l)een  reduced  in  six  years  from 
254  per  1000  garments  produced  by 
Guild  memljers  to  13  per  1000. 

“In  our  work,  we  have  had  the 
substantial,  material,  spiritual,  and 
monetary  supjx)rt  of  many  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  country,”  he 
said.  “By  training,  instinct  and 
most  other  factors,  merchants  pre¬ 
fer  fair  and  honest  and  ethical  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  resources.  That 
they  have  sometimes  been  driven  to 
other  methods  is  usually  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  practices  of  the  indus¬ 
tries,  l)Oth  retail  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  demand  this  in  order 
to  survive.  Given  some  help  and 
encouragement,  the  best  elements  in 
both  fields  quickly  turn  to  sounder 
and  more  enlightened  methods.” 

Speaking  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Guild  shoppers,  Mr.  Post 
said:  “Our  members  register  over 
40,000  designs  per  year.  No  retailer 
can  see  or  remember  all  of  these  de¬ 
signs.  Clearly,  therefore,  they  have 
no  adequate  way  of  knowing  which 
styles  in  the  of>en  market  are  pi¬ 
rated  copies  and  which  are  originals. 
To  the  store  who  sincerely  means 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  pi- 
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rated  merchandise,  the  shopper  per¬ 
forms  an  indispensable  and  appre¬ 
ciated  service.” 

Only  one  member  of  the  large 
audience  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Post’s  expressed  willingness  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  the  Guild.  This 
retailer  asked  what  the  Guild  had 
done  about  the  transfer  to  branches 
of  merchandise  which  was  sup¬ 
posedly  confined  to  one  store. 

To  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Post  replied 
that  the  conditions  of  sale  printed 
on  the  back  of  membership  orders 
include  a  stipulation  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  for  resale  only  in 
the  store  placing  the  order. 

Why  th«  Ftnhion  MoqoxiiM 

Explaining  why  there  should  be 
a  relation  between  the  fashion 
magazine  and  the  store.  Miss 
Jessica  Daves,  Managing  Editor  of 
Vogue  Magazine,  said:  “Our 


to  dramatize  fashion,  to  present  it 
in  the  most  superbly  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  possible.”  This  background  of 
the  ideal  and  the  dramatic  breaks 
ground  for  new  fashions,  she  said. 

The  presence  of  clothes  that  per¬ 
haps  only  one  woman  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  can  afford  to  wear  is  justified, 
she  said,  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
“good  theatre.”  Moreover,  “They 
maintain  a  level  of  excitement  and 
uncommon  beauty  which  keep  alive 
in  women’s  minds  an  ideal  of  style.” 

Another  question  put  to  Miss 
Daves  was :  “Why  do  fashion 
magazines  persist  in  giving  credits 
on  new  fashions  to  a  few  important 
metropolitan  stores  and  a  few  other 
stores  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
thus  giving  the  impression  that  only 
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in  those  stores  are  the  fashions 
available  ?” 

On  this  point,  Miss  Daves  ex¬ 
plained  the  practical  difficulties  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  magazine — such  as 
Post  Office  regulations  and  space 
limitations — which  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  print  the  names  of  all 
stores  cariy'ing  a  new  fashion.  To 
decide  which  of  the  hundreds  of 
stores  should  be  named  in  the 
magazine,  circulation  and  popula¬ 
tion  centers  are  taken  into  account. 
She  expressed  herself  as  being  open 
to  suggestion  on  this  point,  but 
meantime  recommended  that  stores 
do  not  “leave  the  whole  burden  of 
proof”  upon  the  magazine,  but  use 
their  windows  and  advertisements 
to  let  the  customer  know  they  have 
the  featured  garments. 
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reader  and  your  customer  are  the 
same  woman.  We  have  advice;  you 
have  merchandise.” 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  both  the 
store  and  the  fashion  magazine  that 
the  customer  be  able  to  find  either 
the  merchandise  featured  in  the 
magazine  or  something  in  the  same 
general  trend.  For  that  reason, 
Vogue  provides  a  wholesale  source 
list  as  a  free  service  to  retailers. 

Answering  a  question  on  why 
Vogue  features  fashions  that  cannot 
be  sold  in  the  average  store.  Miss 
Daves  admitted  that  the  average 
prices  of  the  clothes  featured  were 
above  the  average  prices  of  those 
shown  throughout  the  country — 
even  though  one  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  price  brackets  featured  by 
Vogue  is  below  $20. 

“Your  customer  is  using  Vogue 
as  much  for  type  buying  as  for  ac¬ 
tual  model  buying,”  she  explained, 
“because  one  of  our  functions  is  to 
indicate  a  trend,  to  point  a  way  in 
fashion  which  is  followed  some¬ 
times  from  a  great  distance,  but 
followed  nevertheless,  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  and  customers.” 
To  illustrate  her  point,  she  leafed 
through  two  recent  issues  of  the 
magazine,  and  pointed  out,  among 
the  fashions  shown,  those  which 
had  received  general  acceptance,  and 
those  which  she  classed  as  “crazy” 
fashions. 

A  function  of  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zine,  she  explained,  is  “to  idealize. 


IT  was  a  history-making  150 
minutes,  rated  by  many  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Opening  what  was  voted  “the 
best  appliance  meeting  ever  held,” 
its  chairman,  Philip  L.  DuBoff  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  said :  “In  sharp 
contrast  with  previous  sessions  we 
have  chosen  but  two  major  topics 
for  discussion — ^two  topics  that  have 
been  argued  pro  and  con  for  many 
years:  the  trade-in  problem  and  the 
problem  of  wholesale-retail  selling 
through  discount  houses.  They  are 
a  cancer,  gentlemen,  that  must  be 
arrested  if  the  patient  is  to  survive. 
In  this  meeting  the  speakers  will 
present  two-fisted,  frank  pictures  of 
present-day  evils;  practical,  work¬ 
able  solutions  will  be  offered ;  those 
solutions,  in  resolution  form,  will 
be  presented  to  the  NRDGA  for 
immediate  action.” 

Hm  Speakers,  the  Resolutions 

The  three  speakers,  Ralph  Chi- 
pumoi  of  Gimbel  Brothers;  A.  M. 
Sweeney,  sales  manager,  refrigera¬ 
tion  division.  General  Electric  Co. ; 
Bernard  B.  Zients  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corp.,  spoke  in  that 
order.  After  which  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly: 

“RESOLVED  that  refrigerator 
manufacturers  set  up  a  stipu¬ 
lated  trade-in  allowance  in  a 
new  schedule  to  be  attached  to 


their  local  list  prices  and  listing 
standard  prices  and  allowances 
by  year  and  model  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  that  these  l)e- 
come  a  part  of  all  price  struc¬ 
tures  under  the  fair  trade  laws ; 

“RESOLVED  that  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  be  petitioned  to  take 
vigorous  action  on  the  matter 
of  wholesale-retail  selling  by 
sending  a  copy  of  Bernard  B. 
Zients’  paper  to  the  general 
managers  of  all  member  stores 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. ; 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that 
the  chairman  of  this  meeting 
indicate  the  consensus  of  the 
meeting  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  so  that  suitable 
action  may  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation  described  in  the 
address  by  Mr.  Zients  at  this 
session.” 

Summaries  of  the  Chipurnoi- 
Zients-Sweeney  theses  follow  im¬ 
mediately,  supplemented  by  extracts 
from  the  discussion  that  ensued. 

A  Retailor  on  Trado>lns 

Assigned  the  topic  of  trade-ins, 
Ralph  Chipurnoi  of  Gimbels  said  in 
part :  “We  in  our  separate  commu¬ 
nities  build  up  a  reputation  for  style, 
quality  and  price.  If  a  customer 
buys  an  appliance  cheaper  else- 
(Contimied  on  page  72) 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


INQUIRY  INTO  IRONERS 


95%  of  wired  American  homes  hove  electric  irons; 
only  6%  own  ironers!  ...  Its  twin,  the  washer,  outsells 
the  ironer  10  to  1  ...  A  magnificent  machine  inade¬ 
quately  promoted  ?  .  .  .  Marvellous  merchandise 
about  to  come  into  its  long  withheld  inheritance? 
.  .  .  Testimony  of  manufacturer,  retailer,  consumer. 


George  Washington 

wrote  in  his  diary:  “N'isited 
a  Machine  at  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  (called  a  mangle)  for 
pressing,  in  place  of  ironing,  clothes 
as  from  the  wash.  Which  Machine 
from  the  faciliU'  with  which  it  des¬ 
patches  business  is  well  calculated 
for  tableclothes  and  such  articles  as 
have  not  pleats  and  irregular  fold¬ 
ings  and  would  be  very  useful  in 
large  families.” 

That  was  150  years  ago.  The 
ironer  was  charcoal-heated.  Today 
American  women  have  in  their 
homes  1,500,000  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  ironers,  more  than  all  the 
ironers  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

Irowrs  Finish  Strong 

The  American  Washer  and 
Ironer  Association  reports  that  dur¬ 
ing  1939  sales  of  home  laundering 
appliances  jumped  24%  over  1938 
and  that  ironers  during  December 
1939  ran  29%  ahead  of  correspond¬ 
ing  1938  month.  Although  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ironing  machine  manufacturer 
advises  us  that  his  1939  sales  ran 
nearly  500%  higher  than  in  1938, 
the  total  for  the  industry  at  large 
was  a  modest  115.224  units — up 
only  4%%  over  1938. 

The  ironer  and  washer  are  laund¬ 
ering  twins,  homemakers  in  75 
countries  are  discovering.  Women 
of  the  United  States  depend  upon 


the  weekly  services  of  14  million 
washers,  again  more  than  the  total 
of  such  machines  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  combined.  Simple 
mental  arithmetic  indicates  that  the 
potential  ironer  market  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  proportion  even  though 
considered  from  but  a  single  stand¬ 
point,  for  our  figures  show  that  of 
the  14  million  washers  \2Yi  million 
still  lack  their  natural  complement, 
the  ironer.  Let’s  look  at  the  record : 

Tm  Years  with  th*  Twins 
and  What  It  Tnachns 

Those  twins  of  the  appliance 
world,  the  ironer  and  the  washer, 
are  well  adapted  to  ensemble  sell¬ 
ing.  That’s  logical — but  still  quite 
theoretical.  Actually,  though  long 
closely  parallel  in  price  the  two  ma¬ 
chines  are  still  miles  apart  in  vol¬ 


ume  of  sales.  Here’s  the  story  in 
round  numbers  in  the  table  below. 

In  Othnr  Words 

.  .  .  The  washer  outsells  its 
nominal  twin,  the  ironer,  10  to  1. 
Why?  Consider  the  opinions  kind¬ 
ly  supplied  to  these  columns  by  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer,  by 
consumers,  merchandise  consult¬ 
ants,  editors  and  kibitzers.  Let’s 
have  their  answers  to  the  question: 
Why  do  we  find  that  in  the  24 
million  ivired  homes  of  the  country 
no  fewer  than  95%  have  electric 
irons,  more  than  half  have  electric 
refrigerators  and  washers  as  well, 
but  that  ironers  are  in  the  cellar  of 
the  appliance  list,  since  only  6%  of 
those  homes  use  ironers? 

First,  the  opportunity  as  seen  by 
the  manufacturer: 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  VALUE 

RETAIL  PRICE  NUMBER  SOLD  (MiUions  of  $) 


Year 

Ironers 

Washers 

Ironers 

W  as  hers 

Ironers 

Washers 

1930 

$76 

$105 

100,000 

800,000 

8 

84 

‘31 

84 

85 

80,000 

800,000 

7 

69 

‘32 

70 

59 

50,000 

600,000 

3/2 

34 

‘33 

49 

62 

70,000 

1,000,000 

3/ 

60 

‘34 

S3 

65 

125,000 

1,000,000 

6 

73 

‘35 

55 

65 

150,000 

1,250,000 

8 

80 

‘36 

58 

66 

180,000 

1,500,000 

10 

101 

‘37 

70 

72 

180,000 

1,500.000 

13 

106 

‘38 

80 

72 

110,000 

1,000,000 

8 

74 

‘39 

76 

68 

115,000 

1,250,000 

9 

90 
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•lightly  higher  in 
the  far  west  j 


SIMPLEX 

The  Undisputed  Leader 


In  the  Ironer  Field 


with  these  POWERFUL 
Selling  Features 


PILOT  LIGHT 


Adjustable  Thermostat 
Heat  Control 


FOOT  "PRESS"  CONTROL 


HEAT  SWITCH 


PRESSING  SWITCH 


G-E  MOTOR 


Precision  Mechanism 
Permanently  Lubricated 


Finger  Tip  Press  Control 


75  lbs.  Pressure 


1000  Watt  Element 


2 1  inch  Chrome  Plated 
Steel  Shoe 


PORTABLE 
weighs  only  25  lbs. 


ANNOUNCES  A  SENSATIONAL  NEW  IRONETTE 


DOES  THE  ENTIRE 
FAMILY  IRONING 


WEIGHS 
ONLY 
25  LBS. 


The  1940  Simplex  Ironer  line 
also  includes  5  DeLuxe  26* 
Roll  Models  in  both  cabinet 
and  open  types  and  Simplex 
Institutional  Ironers. 


Irons  Everything 
While  Seated 


SIMPLEX  —  The  undisputed  leader  in  the  ironing  machine  field  for  over  35 
years  again  leads  with  a  sensational,  outstanding,  fast  selling,  low  priced,  full 
featured  ironing  machine  .  .  .  The  New  1940  Simplex  Ironette  Model  S-20  .  .  . 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  1939  Simplex  Ironette  which  opened  the  doors  for 
larger  ironer  volume  for  appliance  dealers  throughout  the  country  .  .  .  This  New 
Simplex  product  is  equipped  with  large  21*  roll,  pilot  light,  adjustable  thermo¬ 
static  heat  control,  G.E.  motor.  Foot  "Press"  Control,  precision  mechanism,  and 
all  of  the  features  housewives  want  in  an  ironer,  and  yet,  it  sells  for  an  exception¬ 
ally  low  price.  The  ideal  unit  to  be  used  by  appliance  dealers  as  an  opening 
wedge  for  ironer  volume  .  .  .  and  to  promote  the  sale  of  washing  machines. 

The  World  Famous  Simplex  Ironer  Line  and  the  Sensational  Selling  Simplex 
Ironette  Model  S-20  are  "going  places"  in  1940.  Why  not  sell  the  Laadiiig  Ironer 
Line?  Write  for  full  information  on  the  New  Simplex  Ironer  Line,  the  new  Simplex 
Ironette,  and  new  Simplex  Profit  Program. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO.,  Algonquin,  Illinois 

The  oldest,  largest,  and  best  equipped  exclusive 
manufacturers  of  ironing  machines  in  the  world. 
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Yesterday.  A  generation  ago 
An>erican  Ironing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  with  this  Simplex 
ironer,  vintage  of  1905. 

MonufochirM'  T«stifMS 

Joseph  H.  Wiley,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  .-\inerican  Ironing 
Machine  Company,  pioneers  of  the 
industry,  asserts  with  characteristic 
vigor : 

“The  longer  I  sell  ironers,  the 
more  I  wonder  how  any  live  mer¬ 
chandiser  can  fail  to  see  even  better 
volume  and  profit-building  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  them  than  there  is  in 
washers.  True  the  washer  emanci¬ 
pates  women  from  drudgery,  but 
only  partially.  The  household 
washer,  or  the  messenger  from  the 
commercial  laundry,  delivers  into 
the  arms  of  the  housewife  a  pile  of 
crumpled  clothes  and  linens.  Only 
half  the  laundering  job  has  been 
completed.  Those  clothes  must  be 
ironed.  When  surveying  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  remember  that  every 
woman  who  gets  back  from  the 
commercial  laundry  a  bag  of-  damp 
wash  is  a  live  ironer  prospect.  And 
it  is  axiomatic  that  washer  users 
are  ironer  prospects. 

“Consider  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  works  50  to  70  hours  a  week. 
Two-thirds  of  this  time  she  spends 
on  her  feet.  Lifting  or  standing  is 
the  hardest  work  of  all.  Ironing  by 
hand  demands  lifting  and  standing 
during  six  to  eight  hours  a  week. 
Since  a  hand  iron  weighs  three  to 
six  pounds  and  a  woman  lifts  it  1200 
to  1500  times  or  more,  that  means 
two  to  five  tons  of  lifting  before 
she  gets  through  an  average  iron¬ 
ing!  No  wonder  she  is  more  than 
likely  to  ache  from  head  to  toe.  No 
wonder  doctors  warn  women  spe¬ 
cifically  against  such  exertion. 

“When  you  sell  a  woman  an 
ironer  you  thereby  permit  her  to 


sit  in  her  favorite  chair  while  she 
irons!  A  touch  of  a  finger  or  knee 
to  the  controls  and  the  simple  han¬ 
dling  of  the  article  being  pressed 
are  the  limit  of  the  exertion  that  is 
required.  The  ironer  does  for  iron¬ 
ing  what  the  washer  does  for  wash¬ 
ing. 

"If  a  store  cannot  sell  an 
ironer  with  a  washer,  then  surely 
the  salesman  should  make  a  call¬ 
back  within  not  more  than  two 
months,  put  the  ironer  into  the 
home  with  no  additional  down  pay¬ 
ment,  and  thus  give  one  more  store 
customer  an  opportunity  to  fully 
mechanize  her  home  laundering 
oi)erations.  Manufacturers  are 
eager  to  aid,  help  stores  prove  to 
their  patrons  that  an  ironer  helps 
to  make  a  house  a  home.” 

Editors  Spook  .  .  .  Shriok 

Apparently  all  editors  who  are 
interested  in  the  ironer  agree ; 
thereby  belying  the  innate  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  craft.  The  business 
paper  editor  takes  it  calmly  and  is 
content  to  point  a  devastating  fore¬ 
finger  at  indisputable  statistics. 
Hut  the  trade  paper  editor  leans  to 
sensational  statement,  to  asseverat¬ 
ing  for  e.xample  re  refrigerators, 
washers,  and  ironers:  “Sears  make 
and  sell  appliances  in  standard 
sizes — and  we  do  mean  SELL.  So 
will  you  tell  us  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  manufacturers 
have  to  turn  out  the  Super  De  Luxe 
Refrigerator,  The  De  Luxe,  The 
Super,  The  Lux,  The  Standard, 
The  Sub- Standard,  The  Leader, 
The  Follower,  The  Special,  and  the 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee  (stripped.)?”  The 
editor  proceeds  then  to  discuss  elec¬ 
tric  and  gas  ranges,  ranging  from 
The  Love  Child  to  the  Ann  Sheri¬ 
dan  Super-Oomph,  and  then  con¬ 
siders  washers:  “To  keep  up  with 
Jones’  Electric  Moron  Appliance 
Corp.  every  other  manufacturer 
must  slide  14  electric  washers  across 
the  board.  They  know  only  three 
will  turn  out  to  l)e  popular,  but  they 
do  not  know  zvhich  three.  So  the 
total  cost  runs  up  into  millions  and 
what  happens?  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  volume  is  in  three  models.” 

The  editor  concludes  by  aver¬ 
ring  that.  “The  millions  spent  for 
tools  and  dies  is  only  part  of  the 
economic  waste.  There  are  millions 
of  dollars  represented  by  inflated 
inventories,  warehousing,  super¬ 


selling  and  numerous  other  costs. 

.  .  .  If  manufacturers  could  concen¬ 
trate  80%  of  their  production  on 
the  few  models  most  people  require, 
prices  would  go  down  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  benefit  without  ruin¬ 
ing  retailer  and  wltolesaler.” 

Many  an  editor  attributes  the 
leaden-heeled  progress  of  the  ironer 
to  stingy  promotion,  clumsy  selling. 
They  point  with  accusing  finger  at 
a  decline  in  average  retail  price 
from  $160  in  1925  to  $49  in  1933, 
a  descent  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
washer.  Tossing  only  a  reluctant 
rose  or  two  at  washer  merchandis¬ 
ing.  they  suggest  that  “the  satura¬ 
tion  ix)int  of  washers  is  around  the 
60  percent  point  while  ironers 
haven’t  even  hit  10  percent.” 

Meanwhile  another  trade-paper 
editor  advises  that  he  is  seeking  a 
better  tenn  than  “saturation”,  for 
he  feels  that  users  of  an  appliance 
are  not  permanently  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  moreover  they  help  to  make 
additional  sales.  He  argues  also 
that  the  unsold  resident  of  a  wired 
home  should  not  invariably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  potential  buyer  of 
this  or  that  appliance. 

One  commentator  reasons  that 
low  saturation  and  low  volume  on 
seasoned  appliances  result  from 
diversified  causes.  In  the  case  of 
ranges  and  water  heaters  it  may  l)e 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
public  utilities.  On  the  other  hand 
faulty  selling  and  weak  promotion 
may  be  the  primary  factors.  From 
another  quarter  comes  the  assertion 
that  lack  of  adequate  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  the  chief  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  ironer’s  achieving  the 
success  it  merits;  that  during  a  re¬ 
cent  five-year  period  the  percentage 
of  retail  sales  sp)ent  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  electric  refrigerators 
was  nearly  seven  times  the  corre¬ 
sponding  proportion  spent  for  iron¬ 
ers.  Vacuum  cleaners  were  given 
three  times  the  proportionate  na¬ 
tional  support  accorded  ironers ;  and 
so  on. 

The  experts  further  point  out 
that  the  average  retail  value  of  the 
ironer  is  but  half  of  what  it  was  15 
years  ago,  that  in  1939  the  average 
figure  declined  $8  with  an  increase 
in  volume  of  but  2%.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  by  the  loss  in  the 
top  bracket :  ironers  retailing  at  an 
average  of  $105  fell  from  slightly 
better  than  50,000  units  in  1938  to 
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Today.  The  compact,  portable  kitchen  laundry.  Ironer  and  washer  can  be 
operated  near  phone,  radio,  electric  range — then  rolled  away  beneath 
table  or  sink.  .  .  .  Cost  of  current?  Because  more  efRciant,  ironer  is  more 
economical  than  electric  hand-ironi 


but  a  fraction  more  than  40,000 
during  1939. 

Principal  authorities  have  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  their  belief  that 
competition  forced  ironer  prices  to 
a  lower  level  than  was  justifiable. 
Getting  a  rougher  deal  in  that  re¬ 
spect  than  washers,  insufficient 
funds  were  available  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  adequate  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  that  established  a  market  of 
healthy  proportions  for  the  washer 
before  washer  prices  rolled  down¬ 
hill. 

What  to  do  ?  “Glamorize  the 
Home  Laundry — Sell  That  Glam¬ 
or!”  is  the  cry  that  comes  from  the 
be-of-good -cheer-leaders. 

Old  Mon  Glamor — As  Soan  By 
Nofod  Kibitzor 

We  talked  ironers  the  other  day 
with  an  old  friend,  publicity  and 
agency  man,  mill  agent,  imjwrter, 
consultant  to  leading  department 
stores —  a  kibitzer  who  loves  his 
work.  We  are  not  permitted  to  use 
his  name  in  these  columns  but  we 
identify  him  to  the  extent  of  men¬ 
tioning  that  outstanding  retail 
executives  began  to  say  of  him  a 
dozen  years  ago  such  things  as : 
“He  has  eyes  and  uses  them,  brains 
and  uses  them.  No  man  better  un¬ 
derstands  the  consumer’s  viewpoint 
than  he.”  Herewith  brief  quotes 
from  his  corner.  Because  he  speaks 
for  the  consumer  our  commercial 
triangle  will  thus  include  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer: 

“So  it’s  glamor  for  the  ironer. 
West?  Spell  glamour  with  a  u; 
more  glamourous,  just  as  grey  is 
greyer  than  is  gray.  Good  old 
glamour,  the  Merchant’s  Friend. 
‘Tis  a  sine  qua  non  for  debs,  an 
infallible  cure-all,  si)ecific  against 
everything  from  yaws  to  yawns, 
from  shingles  to  falling  of  the  room 
rent,  from  hangovers  to  hay-fever. 
Glamour,  toujours  glamour! 

“Well,  anyway  it’s  comparatively 
easy  to  glamourize  washers  and 
ironers.  For  contrast  consider  re¬ 
frigerators  a  moment,  a  germane 
subject  because  the  same  retail 
salesmen  sell  both  appliances.  Re¬ 
frigerators,  then.  Tough  job  to 
breathe  life  into  that  appropriately 
shaped  corner-stone  of  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry.  How  do  refrigerat¬ 
ors  impress  the  consumer  alighting 


from  a  department  store  elevator? 

.  .  .  Blank-faced  l)oxes,  white,  white, 
white.  Shining,  smug,  smooth  as 
the  face  of  a  note-shaver  who  sits  in 
a  barber’s  chair  smirking  at  his 
image  in  the  mirror. 

“Boxes,  boxes.  Monotonous 
white-overcoated  boxes  standing 
stolidly  shoulder  to  shoulder  like 
the  Old  Guard  at  Sedan.  Square¬ 
shouldered  boxes,  silent,  shimmer¬ 
ing,  stupid.  Major  appliances,  eh? 
Cheerful  as  parallel  rows  of  well- 
groomed  internes  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  major  operation.  White, 
white,  hay-foot,  straw-foot,  white, 
white,  shiny  sheeny  lx)xes.  Impres¬ 
sive?  They’re  a  spectacle  that 
strikes  the  observer’s  consciousness 
with  the  dull  impact  of  a  wet  coat 
falling  on  the  hall  carpet.  Boxes, 
white  boxes.  Decades  ago  Fords 
were  uniformly  and  monotonously 
black.  And  America’s  largest  chain 
of  restaurants  was  uniformly  and 
monotonously  tiled  in  white.  So 
were  the  bathrooms  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  really  belonged.  ....  Came 
the  day  when  Fords,  Childs,  and 
bathrooms  went  prismatic.  So  will 
refrigerators  —  and  washers  and 
ironers.  For  a  dollar! 

“I’ve  suggested  to  you  how  the 
retailer's  refrigerator  display  looks 
to  the  consumer.  To  gain  an  idea 
of  how  the  box  imnujacturers  solve 


the  display  problem,  visit  any  trade 
exhibition.  You’ll  find  one  of  the 
box  Belascos  is  content  to  buy  100 
yards  of  royal  blue  velveteen  for  a 
backgroutid  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
.\nother  relies  on  the  Kipling- 
Kitchener  British  Square  forma¬ 
tion.  In  a  third  exhibit  you  find  a 
box  has  been  induced  to  skin  the 
cat  and  then  hang  by  one  of  its 
hinges.  Myself  I’ve  always  found 
contortionists  painful,  then  tiresome. 

“Glamour  means  what?  Poetry. 
When  a  lot  of  prosy  people  assert 
they’re  going  to  glamourize  their 
product  it  means  they  will  essay  to 
endow  it  with  poetry.  Tunney  was 
never  a  popular  pugilistic  champion, 
principally  because  people  don’t 
want  their  Tarzan  to  be  able  to 
think,  to  plan  his  fights,  much  less 
to  appreciate  Shakespeare.  But 
since  you  assure  me  that  ironer 
authorities  are  calling  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Old  Doc  Glamour — ^and 
editors  of  women’s  magazines  and 
trade  papers  play  up  that  proposal, 
I  fear  all  hands  are  reasoning  as 
superficially  as  did  the  queen  who 
urged  her  starving  subjects  to  eat 
big  hunks  of  cake. 

“I  can  demonstrate,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  paragraphs  that 
the  ‘glamorizing’  plan  is  no  plan  at 
all  but  just  an  empty  word  at  which 
even  the  younger  generation  sneers. 
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It’s  indeed  as  dated  as  ‘it’  and 
‘S.  A.’  As  passe  as  ‘omph’  will  be 
before  Easter  dawns.  Proof?  Easy. 

“I  spent  a  few  hours  the  other 
night  studying  the  world’s  largest 
selling  magazine.  Its  audience,  10 
or  15  million  American  women,  is 
the  typical  iioner  audience,  for  the 
ironer  industry  estimates  that  85% 
of  its  product’s  appeal  is  to  women. 
The  current  (March)  issue  of  this 
periodical  carries  ads  inserted  by 
179  firms.  Copy,  which  concerns 
hundreds  of  products,  consists  pri¬ 
marily  of  adjectives,  thousands  of 
them.  In  how  many  of  those  ads 
did  the  word  glamour  or  any  of  its 
derivatives  appear?  Four. 

“Thousands  of  adjectives  doing 
their  damdest  to  sell  innumerable 
products  but  I  found  Old  Man 
Glamour  given  piece  work  by  but 
four  of  the  179  concerns !  He  does 
a  bit  part  in  a  soap  ad,  appears  in 
a  short  on  writing  paper,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  full-page  on  nail  polish 
and  in  two-columns-full  on  face 
powder.  .  .  .  Do  you  thirst  for  more 
data?  Well,  way  out  in  front  in 
the  Grand  Adjectival  Sweepstakes, 
in  an  eyelash  finish,  were  ‘smart’, 
‘lovely’,  ‘amazing’,  ‘wonderful’, 
‘gentle’,  ‘easy’.  Photographs  showed 
them  finishing  in  that  order.  You 
see,  anything  partaking  of  the  me¬ 
chanical,  like  cooking  or  house¬ 
cleaning  is  pretty  sure  to  be  easy. 
Anything  to  ‘take’  or  to  rub  on  your 
face  is  almost  invariably  gentle.  As 
for  the  first  four  adjectives  home 
{smart,  lovely,  amazing,  wonderful) 
those  are  used  to  celebrate  things 
to  wear.  Hot  on  their  heels  in  that 
130-page  periodical  I  found  scores 
and  scores  of  charming,  easier,  easi¬ 
est,  exquisite,  classic,  swell,  lovable, 
fragrant,  favorite,  better,  best,  per¬ 
fect,  fascinating,  enchanting,  thrill¬ 
ing,  alluring,  appealing,  grand,  de¬ 


lightful,  endearing,  adorable,  exclu¬ 
sive,  noble,  unbelievable. 

“But  I’m  boring  you.  Let  me 
though  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
glamour,  a  word  that  I’ve  consid¬ 
ered  at  length  because  it  has  been 
selected  to  epitomize  the  proposed 
ironer  campaign.  Glamour  is  a 
hazy  word  at  best,  apparently  lazily 
adopted  in  the  present  instance. 
Worked  to  death  during  the  past 
year  or  tw’o  it  has  lost  favor  even 
with  those  who  chronicle  the  do¬ 
ings  of  cafe  society.  The  word  im¬ 
plies  deceit,  for  according  to 
the  Standard  Dictionary  glamour 
‘causes  things  to  seem  different 
from  what  they  are  ...  an  object 
is  made  to  appear  to  the  mental 
vision  delusively  magnified,  exalted, 
or  glorified.’ 

“What  do  I  propose  as  a  substi¬ 
tute?  The  word  ‘sell.’  Far  stronger. 
More  honest.  True  that  in  life  and 
literature,  in  the  market-place  and 
in  the  Bible,  sell  often  has  evil  im¬ 
plications.  But.  unlike  glamour,  it 
is  no  weasel  word.  So  I’d  say. 
West,  let  the  ironer  industry  forget 
glamourizing  and  go  back  to  selling. 
Selah.’’ 

IroiMTS,  A  Hot  Itom?  A  Rotailor't 
Viows 

How  does  the  retailer  view  the 
ironer  situation?  A  few  days  ago 
we  stopped  in  to  see  Philip  L. 
DuBoff,  merchandise  manager  of 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York. 
Well-known  to  the  entire  appliance 
industry,  Mr.  DuBoff  is  president 
of  the  National  Hardware  Buyers’ 
Club  and  was  a  natural  choice  for 
chairman  of  the  history-making 
major  appliance  session  at  this 
year’s  convention  of  NRDGA  .  .  . 
From  our  conversation  with  Mr. 
DuBoff: 

“I  am  among  merchants  who  feel 


that  these  days  ironers  are  even 
more  attractive  merchandise  than 
are  washers.  The  first  million  iron¬ 
ers  have  been  sold,  and  the  history 
of  all  appliances  shows  that  as  soon 
as  a  million  units  of  an  appliance 
have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  its  profitable  career  is  as¬ 
sured.  Yes,  at  the  moment  ironers 
offer  a  bigger  market  than  do  wash¬ 
ers. 

“Our  dozen  major  appliance 
salesmen  are  all  skillful  operators  of 
the  ironer  and  find  demonstration 
an  easy  matter.  They  spend  half 
their  time  in  the  store,  other  half 
outside.  No  cold  canvassing.  So 
far  as  ironers  are  concerned,  our 
salesmen  aim  only  at  our  list  of 
washer  owners.  In  most  stores  the 
same  practise  prevails,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  retailer’s  appliance  salesmen 
have  all  they  can  do  to  contact 
washer  users.  It’ll  be  some  years 
before  they’ll  have  time  to  approach 
non-owners  of  washers. 

“Our  men  encounter  little  resist- 
ence  on  the  score  of  price.  Lack  of 
space  available  in  the  prospect’s 
home  is  a  greater  obstacle,  but  when 
that  objection  arises  it  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  little  difficulty  as  a 
rule.  Naturally  we  prefer  to  sell 
our  bigger  and  better  models,  stand¬ 
ard  ironers,  the  ones  with  larger 
rollers,  thermostatic  control,  por¬ 
celain  table-top  cover,  two  speeds 
and  so  on ;  better  for  the  consumer, 
and  of  course  more  profit  for  us. 
However  our  line  includes  not  only 
cabinet  models  at  $40,  $50,  $60,  $70, 
but  a  portable  at  $30  that  can  be 
carried  about  and  stored  on  a  shelf. 

“Don’t  misunderstand — we  don’t 
look  down  our  noses  at  the  port¬ 
able.  It  is  so  often  a  door-opener. 
Frequently  almost  given  away  in  a 
sale  as  an  attachment  to  a  washer, 
it  whets  a  woman’s  appetite  for  a 
much  more  substantial  ironer,  just 
as  a  toy-size  automobile  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  later  purchase  of  a  man’s 
size  car.  ...  Yes,  we  accept  port¬ 
ables  as  trade-ins,  allowing  maybe 
$10  or  $15  against  them. 

“I’ve  told  you  how'  enthusiastic  I 
am  about  ironers.  Do  you  know 
I’m  convinced  that  the  average 
woman  who  owns  both  washer  and 
ironer,  if  told  she  would  have  to 
get  rid  of  one  or  the  other,  would 
choose  to  sacrifice  the  washer 
rather  than  the  ironer.  Isn’t  that — 
my  own  conviction  confirmed  by  na- 


CONVENTION'S  APPLIANCE  SESSION 
THOROUGHLY  ELECTRIC 

Report  of  what  its  participants  voted  "the  best  appliance 
meeting  ever  held"  appears  on  Pages  26  and  72  of  this  issue  of 
THE  BULLETIN.  Speakers  at  this  incandescent  session  of  the 
NRDGA  convention  included  such  notables  of  the  appliance 
world  as  Dan  Packard  of  Prigidaire,  A.  M.  Sweeney  of  General 
Electric,  Bernard  Zients  of  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Philip  DuBoff  of  Bloomingdale's,  Ralph  Chipurnoi  of  Gim- 
bels,  and  other  well-known  executives  of  distinguished  stores. 
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BOX  AND  PACKAGE— APPLIANCE  CAMPAIGN 
TO  OPEN  IN  N.  Y. 


Hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
price-cutting  of  January  in 
which  leading  refrigerator 
manufacturers,  including  the 
Big  Three,  chopped  prices 
down  to  the  lowest  level  in 
the  history  of  their  products, 
came  the  Big  News  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  tidings  of  simultaneous 
campaigns  on  automatic  re¬ 
frigerators  and  smaller  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  to  be  launched 
on  February  24  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New 
York.  At  a  luncheon  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  E.  F.  Jeffe,  vice- 
president  of  Consolidated,  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  the  following 
day  900  dealers  gathered  at 
district  meetings  would  hear 
plans  for  the  forthcoming 
drive  on  boxes,  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  promotion  of  a 
package  made  up  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  floor  lamp  ,and  elec¬ 
tric  iron. 

During  the  drive  three  out¬ 
standing  features  on  the  re¬ 
frigerator  front  —  they  are 
called  the  Triple  Five  —  are 
that  the  customer  will  be 
given  5  years  to  pay,  $5  for 
her  old  ice-box,  and  need  make 
of  down  payment  of  but  $5. 
Distributors  will,  Mr.  Jeffe 
said,  set  up  “pools”  by  which 
participating  dealers  will  be 
enabled  to  make  additional 


profits.  Taking  part  in  the 
refrigerator  campaign  are 
the  New  York  distributors 
for  Westinghouse,  Frigidaire, 
G-E,  Electrolux,  Gibson,  Hot- 
point,  Kelvinator,  Leonard, 
Philco,  Stewart -Warner,  Cros- 
ley,  Norge.  Campaign  prices 
will  be  filed  under  Fair  Trade 
agreements  to  be  in  effect  for 
the  drive’s  duration.  There¬ 
after  standard  list  prices  will 
be  established,  according  to 
Mr.  Jeffe. 

The  new  package  campaign 
departs  from  the  previous  pro¬ 
motion  in  that,  while  it  offers 
a  vacuum  cleaner,  lamp  and 
iron,  purchase  of  the  lamp  and 
iron  is  optional.  The  cleaner 
is  G-E’s  tank-type  vacuum 
cleaner  currently  priced  at 
$62.50  with  a  maximum  trade- 
in  allowance  of  $10  for  an  old 
cleaner ;  during  the  drive  that 
cleaner  will  retail  for  $36  cash 
with  the  buyer’s  old  cleaner, 
or  for  $2.45  down  and  the 
same  payment  each  month  for 
15  months.  The  regular  list 
price  of  the  lamp  (floor  lamp. 
Artistic  Lamp  Mfg.  Co.)  is 
$21.90  and  of  the  iron  (auto¬ 
matic  Never-Lift,  Proctor 
Elec.  Co.)  is  $12.50.  If  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  same  time  as  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  lamp  may 
be  bought  at  $2.95  and  the 
iron  at  $1.95. 


tional  surveys — significant  of  the 
degree  of  acceptance  the  ironer  has 
earned? 

“Because  readers  of  The 
Bulletin  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  this  country  and  many  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  well,  you  ask  me 
for  a  brief  description  of  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  clientele.  You  want  to 
know  whether  apartment  house 
dwellers  are  in  such  overwhelming¬ 
ly  large  proportion  that  space  for 
a  life-size  ironer  is  an  increasingly 
exaggerated  problem.  Well,  you’re 
a  native  New  Yorker,  so  you  know 
that  today  even  wealthy  people  are 
willing  to  live  in  3,  4  or  5  rooms 
instead  of  the  8,  10  and  15-room 
apartments  of  pre-war  days. 

“Today  47  percent  of  Blooming- 
dale  merchandise  goes  to  customers 
who  live  in  Manhattan,  10  percent 
to  the  Bronx,  6  percent  to  Brooklyn 
and  20  percent  to  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  There’s  the  bright  spot. 
Queens,  for  while  Manhattan’s 
population  is  decreasing.  Queens’ 
grows.  Organized  nearly  300  years 
ago  Queens  County  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1 millions — a  gain  of  50% 
in  the  past  10  years,  850%  increase 
since  1900.  Nearly  one-half  of 
Queens  families  own  their  own 
homes,  for  it  is  a  region  largely  of 
one-family  dwellings.  Queens,  with 
an  area  five  times  that  of  its  sister, 
Manhattan,  leads  the  nation  in 
building  construction ;  new  homes 
for  100,000  people  each  year. 

“Built  at  the  entrance  to  the  busi¬ 
est  bridge  in  the  whole  world, 
Bloomingdale’s  is  also  connected 
with  Queens  by  the  subway  tunnels 
which  permit  passengers  to  alight 
within  our  store  building.  Anyway 
New  Yorkers  who  live  in  the  city’s 
Queens  County  find  room  for 
houses,  gardens — and  ironers.  There 
are  5  million  people  who  live  but  a 
half-hour’s  trip  from  our  store.  A 
larger  trade  area  than  in  1872  when 
we  opened  our  doors !  O  tempora, 
O  mores — in  those  days  we  used  to 
have  a  cookie  barrel  in  our  grocery 
department  so  that  our  customers 
could  sample.  Today  our  food  de¬ 
partment  boasts  that  it  stocks  197 
different  kinds  of  cookies.  But  to 
our  muttons,  let’s  get  back  to  our 
ironers.  You  want  to  know  how 
our  salesmen  sell. 

“I’ve  told  you  that  they’re  all 
skilled  demonstrators.  As  for  their 
story,  here’s  an  illustrated  booklet 


of  20  pages  or  so,  prepared  by  the 
AMC  department  store  group  with 
which  Bloomingdale’s  is  associated. 
Here  are  some  of  the  booklet’s  high 
points :  ‘The  method  is  not  a  radical 
departure  from  the  way  you  went 
about  to  do  your  fiand  ironing. 
Think  of  your  ironer  roll  as  the 
iron.  That  shoe  will  reach  the  tem¬ 
perature  desired  within  four  to 
eight  minutes.  Heat  may  be  varied 
to  suit  different  types  of  cloth  .  .  .’ 

“Then  the  salesman  goes  on  to 
select  for  his  prospect  a  chair  of 
the  most  comfortable  height,  and  to 
discuss  knee  control  or  foot  con¬ 
trol,  depending  on  which  model  he 
is  demonstrating.  He  starts  his 
illustrations  with  a  simple,  flat  piece 
such  as  a  towel  or  pillow  case  and 


soon  convinces  the  prospect  that  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  she  will 
find  herself  ironing  every  piece  in 
her  laundry  basket  on  the  ironer. 
Before  the  lesson  is  concluded  the 
salesman  has  explained  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  clothes  on  the  roll,  press¬ 
ing,  pleats,,  steaming  of  velvets,  and 
so  on.  His  prospect  is  invited  to 
iron  a  few  small  pieces  on  the 
ironer.  The  salesman  quite  frankly 
reveals  his  aim  to  have  her  feel  the 
same  fascination  about  operating 
the  ironer  as  she  experienced  when 
she  learned  to  drive  a  fine  motor 
car. 

“Well,”  concluded  Mr.  DuBoff, 
“so  far  as  ironer  possibilities  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  assure  you  I’m  pretty  fas¬ 
cinated  myself.” 
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FLOOR  COVERINGS 
AND  CURTAINS 

By  HELEN  PAINTER 


Curtain  Call 

THK  freshness  of  new  style  in¬ 
spiration  that  we  noted  in  the 
rug  markets  last  month  is 
equally  evident  in  the  curtain  pic¬ 
ture  for  spring.  And  some  of  the 
most  interesting  developments  are 
in  the  field  of  lace  nets.  Here  again 
is  a  paradox  in  the  fact  that  the 
market  shows  two  absolutely  oppo¬ 
site  trends — one  designed  for  the 
window  with  important  overdraper¬ 
ies,  and  one  where  the  curtain  is 
used  alone  or  with  plain  colored 
dra|)eries.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
vogue  for  plain  meshes ;  on  the 
other,  tlie  trend  for  very  elal)orate 
pattern.  Both  are  alike  in  that  they 
stress  lightness,  daintiness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  in  design  and  texture. 

The  ])lain  curtains,  sometimes 
with  delicate  Iwrders,  are  often  in¬ 
tricate  in  weave,  and  the  newest  and 
smartest  ones  are  very  sheer  and 
lacy  in  their  texture.  They  are  also 
light  in  color.  The  deep  ecru  of  a 
few  seasons  ago  has  given  way  to 
a  light  beige  a  little  deeper  than  a 
cream,  which  is  usable  with  almost 


for  Spring 

any  color  scheme.  White  is  stronger 
than  formerly,  and  ivory  and  a 
pinkish  beige  are  also  shown,  but 
the  light  creamy  Ijeige  is  the  vol¬ 
ume  getter. 

Of  the  patterned  curtains,  the 
most  exciting  are  the  ones  that  go 
back  to  the  gay  nineties  or  before 
and  reflect  the  present  popularity  of 
XTctorian  or  the  styles  of  the  old 
.South.  Here  we  find  astonishingly 
real  reproductions  of  typical  Brus¬ 
sels  patterns,  and  a  riot  of  flowers, 
ribbons  and  scrolls  which  suggest 
fine  imjxjrted  laces.  Especially  ef¬ 
fective  when  used  to  the  floor,  they 
fit  in  to  Eighteenth  Century,  Vic¬ 
torian  or  Southern  Colonial  rooms, 
and  give  a  delightfully  feminine  and 
elegant  effect. 

Another  period  trend  reflected  in 
lace  net  designs,  is  the  classic  influ¬ 
ence  to  be  found  in  the  early  19th 
century  styles  (English  Regency. 
Directoire.  Duncan  Phyfe).  This 
shows  itself  in  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  lacy  stripes  to  be  found 
throughout  almost  all  lines,  and  in 


the  prevalence  of  classical  motifs 
like  lyres,  arrows,  plumes,  laurel 
wreaths  and  column  stripes.  These 
can  also  be  used  for  variety  in  18th 
century  rooms  and  the  simpler 
stripes  are  equally  usable  in  modem 
or  non  period  rooms. 

Lac*  N*t  Ens*mbl*s 
for  th*  Bodroom 

The  trend  for  feminine  styles  in 
clothes  and  in  decoration  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  opportunity  to  promote  lace 
nets  for  the  frilly,  elaborate  type 
of  bedroom,  which  most  women,  in 
their  secret  hearts,  long  for.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  frills  and  furbelows, 
lavender  and  old  lace.  The  net  cur¬ 
tain  manufacturers  have  been  quick 
to  sense  the  fact  that  for  once, 
fashion  was  giving  them  a  break. 

At  the  January  show  in  Chicago 
the  Chester  Lace  Company  brought 
out  a  very  attractive  bedroom  en¬ 
semble  of  lace  net,  consisting  of 
matching  ruffled  curtains,  tailored 
pairs  or  panels,  a  flounced  ruffled 
bedspread  and  dainty  ruffled  skirts 
for  dressing  table  and  bench. 

Xorth  American  Lace  has  just 


Left,  e  Gay 
Nineties  type  in 
lace,  from  Col¬ 
umbia  Mills. 

Right,  English 
Regency  inspir¬ 
ed  column  stripe 
design  from 
Quaker  Lace. 
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Th*  (h««r  badroom  ansambl*  hat  dafSnitaly  arrivad.  Thata  two  axamplat  ara  from  North  Amarican 
Laca.  Tha  ona  at  laft  it  raady  mada,  tha  ona  at  right  cuttom  mada  to  thow  tha  daeorativa  potti' 
bilitiat  of  laca  nat  by  tha  yard. 


brought  out  an  ensemble  of  similar  trends,  and  has  real  possibilities  for 
composition,  priced  for  volume  sell-  volume  and  profit  for  the  store  that 
ing  in  the  better  stores.  Planned  to  really  promotes  it. 
sell  retail  at  approximately  $9.95  _  . . 

for  the  bedspr^d,  $7.95  for  the  S'"** 

ruffled  curtains,  $3.95  for  the  36"  The  trend  for  sheer  ensembles 
tailored  curtains,  and  $4.95  for  the  for  the  bedroom  which  has  just  ap- 
vanity,  it  enables  a  woman  to  have  peared  in  the  lace  net  field,  has  been 
one  of  the  new  frilly  bedrooms  for  shown  for  two  seasons  in  such 
about  what  she  was  accustomed  to  materials  as  organdy,  dotted  swiss, 
pay  for  a  good  Celanese  taffeta.  figured  marquisette  and  printed 
North  American  is  also  promot-  voiles.  This  year  the  fashion  has 
ing  the  idea  as  a  custom  made  definitely  arrived  and  we  predict 
possibility  for  stores  to  make  up  in  that  any  store  w'hich  promotes  it 
their  own  work  rooms  or  a  woman  right,  can  make  the  sheer  ensemble 
to  make  in  her  own  home,  out  of  one  of  the  biggest  selling  items  in 
lace  net  by  the  yard.  In  their  show-  the  department.  There  are  many 
rooms  they  are  presenting  a  number  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place 
of  “dressmaker”  ensembles,  show-  it  looks  cool,  airy  and  summery  and 
ing  a  variety  of  sheer  laces  made  can  utterly  transform  a  bedroom 
up  over  delicate  colors,  and  adorned  from  its  winter  dress.  In  the  second 
with  a  variety  of  ruffles,  flutings,  place  it  is  gay  and  colorful.  In  the 
ruchings,  and  luscious  ribbon  bows  third  place  it  is  practical  because  il 
that  would  rejoice  any  feminine  is  washable  and  easily  taken  care  of 
heart.  If  this  idea  can  be  made  to  And  last  but  not  least,  it  is  in  the 
dick,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  tonic  fashion  for  the  frilly,  feminine  bed- 
to  the  sale  of  lace  net  yard  goods,  room  which  is  the  vogue  of  the  mo 
What  if  the  lace  ensemble  should  ment.  Because  it  is  such  a  decora 
prove  to  be  another  fashion  like  slip  tive  style,  it  can  be  used  very  effec 
covers,  for  moving  yardage?  It  is  tively  also  for  department  display, 
far  more  limited,  of  course,  but  it  This  trend  for  elaboration  hai 
is  timed  exactly  right  for  fashion  affected  ruffled  curtains  which  an 
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the  most  progressive 
domestic  buyers  wW 
use  the  best  known 
blanket  name  in  the 
country,  at  every  good 
volume  price  point  frqm 
$1.95  to  $12.95,  to  sell 
all  three  types  of 
department  store  cus¬ 
tomers  with  more  profit, 
and  the  best  known, 
nationally  advertised 
blanket  name  is  Chatham 


\ 


ELKIN,  NORTH  CAROLIHA 
57  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
300  WEST  4D4MS  STREET.  CHICAGO 
705TAL  TELEGR4PH  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHATHAM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Iclow,  anothar  laca  nat,  panal  typa,  with  a  graca- 
ful  bordar.  From  Scranton  Laca.  At  right,  an 
axampla  of  tha  incraasingly  alaborata  rufflad 
typa  with  taparata  valanca  from  Modarn  Curtain 
Company. 


ruffles  appearing  in  many  lines  on 
organdy,  or  the  embroidered  muslin 
tailored  curtains  that  look  so  quaint 
and  old  fashioned. 

But  while  these  style  details  are 
interesting,  the  most  important  vol¬ 
ume  trends  in  the  curtain  market 
can  be  summed  up  in  just  two 
points : 

1.  Custom  made  sizes 

2.  New  serviceable  finishes 


figuring  things  out  for  themselves 
when  you  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
do  so. 

The  same  type  of  display  should 
dramatize  the  new  permanent 
finishes.  Illustrated  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  display  of  Bartman  and  Bixer’s 
Permatized  Curtains  featuring  their 
new  finish  which  requires  no  iron¬ 
ing,  starching  or  stretching.  The 


small  display  rack  at  the  right  dis¬ 
plays  a  pair  of  curtains,  one  half 
of  which  has  teen  washed  without 
ironing,  and  the  other  half  just  as 
it  came  from  the  box.  Such  dis¬ 
plays  tell  the  story  far  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  any  sales  talk,  and 
should  be  part  of  the  standard 
equipment  of  every  good  curtain 
department  this  spring. 


Both  apply  equally  to  tailored  and 
ruffled  types  and  to  both  rayon  and 
cotton,  and  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  little  comment  here.  The 
main  point  is:  Are  you  giving  ade¬ 
quate  promotion  to  these  two  big 
volume  getting  developments?  Take 
the  custom  made  sizes  for  example. 
These  are  usually  offered  in  from 
five  to  seven  sizes,  from  54  inches 
to  90  inches.  Obviously  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  everything  in  such 
an  assortment.  Possibly  to  start 
with,  your  two  test  selling  tailored 
and  your  two  test  selling  ruffled 
styles.  Then  in  addition  to  good 
ads,  be  sure  to  have  a  frame  in  the 
department  showing  the  graduated 
sizes,  wdth  each  one  clearly  marked 
with  its  exact  length  and  price. 
This  kind  of  a  display  will  sell  more 
curtains  than  any  one  salesperson 
on  the  floor,  as  customers  enjoy 


Forbas  &  Wallaca,  Springfield,  Mass,  set  up  fhis  display  fo  dramafiza  fha 
frouble-savar  features  of  Permatized  curtains. 
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Rugs  for  Spring  Selling 


WE  have  deliberately  stayed 
away  from  the  phrase  “summer 
rugs”  because  the  rugs  we  want  to 
talk  about  are  of  two  kinds — real 
summer  rugs  such  as  rice  straw, 
rush  squares,  some  fibre  rugs, 
Mourzouks,  China  matting  rugs  and 
the  like,  and  all  the  year  round  rugs, 
which  because  of  their  fresh  color, 
their  interesting  texture,  their  in¬ 
formal  character,  and  their  relative¬ 
ly  low  price  are  especially  good  for 
spring  promotion. 

Sommer  Rugs 

Many  of  the  items  in  this  field 
are  imported  and  so  are  less  readily 
affected  by  style  changes  than  do¬ 
mestic  products.  Some  of  them  are 
also  staple,  like  woven  rush  squares, 
which  are  always  smart  and  good 
looking,  but  go  on  from  season  to 
season  much  the  same.  The  great 
volume  in  most  stores  is  in  rice 
straw  rugs  which  are  bought  simply 
as  a  summer  item  for  porches  and 
cottages.  Better  grades  are  fre¬ 
quently  used,  especially  in  the  east, 
for  living  rooms,  when  the  wool 
rugs  and  heavy  draperies  are  packed 
up  for  the  summer.  These  straw 
rugs  continue  to  be  frankly  com¬ 
mercial,  and  monotonous  in  color. 
Designs  are  mostly  stylized  florals 
and  some  geometries.  However, 
even  here,  there  is  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  taste  over  the  same  type 
of  rug  a  couple  of  seasons  ago. 
The  stenciled  designs  are  generally 
somewhat  smaller  in  scale,  and  bet¬ 
ter  colored  than  formerly.  How¬ 
ever,  their  main  appeal  continues 
to  l)e  price. 

Sragrass  rugs,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  real  decorative  possibilities  in 
cool  summer  settings.  Such  rugs 
as  Mallinson’s  Casco  Bay  offer 
plain  colors,  as  well  as  very  attrac¬ 
tive  semi-modern  geometries  and 
quaint  stylized  florals.  One  of  these 
combines  a  geometric  center  with  a 
stylized  flower  pot  design  in  the 
border.  This  type  of  pattern  is  very 
versatile,  being  equally  good  with 
peasant  modern.  Early  American, 
or  summer  porch  furniture. 

Fibre  rugs,  often  combined  with 
sisal  or  cellophane,  are  still  a  staple 
m  the  summer  rug  catagory. 
Whether  they  belong  here,  or  in  the 
“all  the  year  round”  group  depends 


entirely  upon  their  weight,  coloring 
and  design.  In  the  gayer  colors, 
and  bolder  designs,  they  are  typical¬ 
ly  summer  goods.  With  the  revival 
of  plaids  in  other  fields,  such  as 
draperies,  upholsteries  and  even 
women’s  clothes,  it  is  logical  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  pick  up  in  plaid  pattern  in 
summer  rugs.  But  stylized  florals 
and  plain  bordered  effects  are  still 
volume. 

India  Druggets  have  usually  been 
considered  summer  rugs,  and  have 
been  associated  in  most  people’s 
minds  with  Navajo  types  of  de¬ 
signs  done  in  strong  reds,  blacks 
and  browns  on  a  dull  natural 
ground.  As  such  they  were  perfect 
for  porches,  rustic  cabins,  a  man’s 
den,  etc.,  but  their  uses  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  limited.  The  Waite  Carpet 
Company  has  given  some  real 
thought  to  making  the  drugget  more 
adaptable,  and  thus  increasing  its 
usefulness.  To  this  end,  they  made 
some  very  interesting  changes  in 
styling.  First  they  studied  the 
colors  used  in  printed  drapery  fab¬ 
rics  and  colored  their  new  designs 
in  soft  blues,  greens,  rose  and  wine 
tones,  which  give  an  almost  pastel 
effect.  Then  they  adapted  their  pat¬ 
terns  to  the  new  colors  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  distinctly  new  type  of  drug¬ 


get  design — the  modified  floral. 
Last  they  improved  the  color  of  the 
background,  by  making  it  lighter 
and  clearer.  Result — an  entirely 
new  type  of  drugget.  Of  course  the 
line  still  retains  a  percentage  of 
stronger  colors  and  Navajo  type 
designs  for  those  who  still  prefer 
them. 

Mourzouks — a  similar  modifica¬ 
tion  of  design  is  shown  in  Mallin¬ 
son’s  Mourzouks,  where  both  the 
size  and  the  scale  of  the  typical  pat¬ 
terns  have  been  toned  down  to  fit 
in  to  the  fashion  picture  in  this 
country.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
the  delicate  floral  patterns  in  lighter 
colors  which  verge  toward  pastels. 

TIm  All  Ymt  Round  Rug  for 
Summor  Soiling 

This  type  of  rug  should  have 
great  possibilities  for  promotion  for 
the  June  bride  who  has  more  taste 
than  money.  Carpeting  the  new 
home  is  often  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  for  young  couples  of 
limited  means  who  can’t  afford  ex¬ 
pensive  broadloom  and  who  don’t 
like  the  ordinary  cheap  patterned 
velvets  and  axminsters  that  fall  in 
their  price  range.  But  they  no 
longer  have  to  be  limited  to  them 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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HOSIERY 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


^^rARLY  EASTER  is  going  to 
call  for  different  promotion 
than  heretofore”  was  remarked  to 
your  correspondent  by  several  cor¬ 
set  buyers.  For  one  thing,  they 
said,  a  new  corset  silhouette  can  be 
worn  even  if  the  date  is  early  and 
the  possibility  of  continued  severe 
weather  becomes  a  reality  for  the 
Easter  Parade.  The  new  long 
waisted  silhouette  can  go  a  long  way 
in  giving  new  lines  to  winter  cos¬ 
tumes  and  a  brand  new  feeling  of 
smartness  to  wearers.  Even  though 
it  may  not  be  the  perfect  comple¬ 
ment  or  rather  base  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  new  Easter  dresses.  The 
new  long  waistlines  must  be  put 
over  with  care,  it  is  pointed  out, 
because  already  women  are  asking 
how  their  natural  waistline  could  be 
placed  at  a  different  place  than  na¬ 
ture  intended.  To  sell  them  on  the 
idea  that  the  longer  waistline  is 
largely  a  matter  of  raising  the  bust¬ 
line  and  by  controlling  fabrics  give 
the  smooth  line  between  bust  and 
hips,  corset  artistry  can  do  much 
toward  elongating  that  figure  effect. 

Going  back  over  the  coordination 
which  obtained  when  the  fanfare  of 
the  wasp  waist  brought  corsets  into 
every  fashion  show,  and  corsets 
were  news,  it  was  felt  that  in  many 
cases  corsets  did  not  do  the  amount 
of  extra  business  such  publicity 
warranted.  Checking  on  individual 
opinions  of  those  “up”  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  it  was  generally  conceded  the 
follow  through  on  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  ready-to-wear  and  corset  de¬ 
partments  was  lacking.  While 
many  window  displays  used  plastic 
and  wire  forms,  used  corset  terms 
in  talking  of  new  costumes,  corset 
advertising  nevertheless  remained  to 
a  large  degree  almost  as  stereotyped 
as  it  was  before  the  corset  became 
so  important  an  item  of  costume. 

That  is  a  new  angle  in  com¬ 
plaints  between  these  two  depart¬ 


ments.  Usually  the  corset  is  crying 
bitterly  about  dress  departments 
not  playing  ball  with  them.  A  good 
sensible  huddle  between  these  two 


seems  to  be  imperative  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  store  problem  is  to  be  worked 
out  to  reap  the  benefits  from  last 
fall’s  start  on  friendly  relations. 


Munsingwear  Explains  the  Corset 


During  January  Munsing^vear 
staged  a  presentation  for  the  press 
which  we  believe  contained  much 
that  was  of  value  to  retailers  who 
would  like  to  put  over  a  real  corset 
story  to  their  customers,  and  which 
contained  much  that  was  good  plain 
talk  helpful  to  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  showing  was  divided  into 
three  parts:  “First  Aid  for  Figure 
Faults,”  “The  Salesgirl’s  Inside 
Story”  and  “The  Consumer  Tells 
the  Press.”  To  carry  out  the  theme 
of  a  “Corset  Clinic”  models  were 
ever  present  to  show  garments  of  a 
type  being  spoken  of.  These  models 
wore  Pliofilm  transparent  negligees 
over  girdles  or  foundations. 

First  Aid  for  Figure  Faults 

The  spokeswoman  for  figure 
faults  brought  out  that  streamlining 
of  today  has  been  brought  into  cor- 
setting  and  suggested  a  slogan  that 
with  women,  and  men  too,  “middle 
age  begins  in  the  middle”.  That 
older  people  get  that  question-mark 
look,  shoulders  rounding  and 
height  decreasing.  Bad  posture 
was  conceded  to  be  the  beginning 
of  many  problem  figures.  The 
stomach-stick-out-type  was  dubbed 
the  first  problem,  in  fact,  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  percertange  of  95  in  the 
problem  class. 

For  the  stomachy  type  it  was 
said  that  it  ran  such  a  wide  range 
of  sizes  of  women  that  no  one  type 
could  be  recommended  but  a  model 
which  made  women  conscious  of 
their  tummies  would  make  them 
eventually  begin  to  hold  themselves 


in.  It  was  pointed  out  that  women 
with  tummies  usually  had  sway 
backs.  For  this,  exercise  plus  the 
right  corset  was  the  correct  answer. 

Large  hips?  The  hippy  type  was 
said  to  be  almost  as  common  as  the 
stomachy  one.  If  there  is  a  bulge  in 
the  front,  exercise  could  bring  the 
bulge  down  several  inches. 

The  third  type  of  figure  was 
named  the  opera-singer  type  who 
has  a  pad  of  flesh  just  above  the 
waistline ;  opera  singers  are  so 
often  overdeveloped  in  that  part.  To 
mold  such  a  figure  without  pushing 
up  the  flesh  so  that  it  does  not 
bunch  even  more  than  it  does  natu¬ 
rally,  usually  calls  for  an  all-in-one 
rather  than  a  girdle.  Lacings  in  the 
back  can  help  bring  in  such  a  figure. 

Next  came  the  “dowager  back” 
which  we  were  told  called  for  ex¬ 
ercise  to  help  eliminate  the  bulging 
rim.  For  this  figure,  right  fitting 
brassieres  were  recommended  which 
would  induce  women  to  stand 
straighter.  For  the  problem  of  the 
large  buttocks,  a  corset  with  a 
strong  back  panel  was  shown  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  lengthening  line 
with  a  slenderizing  illusion. 

Seeming  to  have  given  all  the  at¬ 
tention  to  the  stout  women,  lastly 
the  thin  girl  was  brought  in.  The 
“skinny  girl”  they  called  it.  Exer¬ 
cise  was  recommended  for  this  type 
in  order  that  she  might  put  on 
weight  where  she  lacked  it.  Devel¬ 
oping  of  muscles,  the  necessity  of 
wearing  a  girdle  and  posture  all 
were  emphasized,  concluding  “with 
all  we  know  about  exercise,  health 
and  corsets  there  are  few  figure 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved.” 
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"Ask  for  a  fiffing  appolnimenf  with 
ma,"  says  Ellen  Wilson,  "and  sea 
what  a  beautifully  proportioned 
woman  you  really  are." 

Th*  Salesgirl's  Inside  Story 

A  salesgirl  from  one  of  Herald 
Square’s  popular  stores  was  se¬ 
lected  to  be  questioned  on  her  daily 
routine  with  customers.  She  was 
asked  to  tell  of  corset  troubles 
women  have  and  how  they  could  be 
avoided.  The  questions  had  to  do 
with  the  intimate  conversation 
which  goes  on  in  a  fitting  room. 
The  essentials  of  comfort  and  fit 
were  discussed  and  it  was  conceded 
by  the  salesgirl  that  comfort  is  of 
greatest  importance.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  woman,  she  said,  would 
sacrifice  comfort  no  matter  how 
beautiful  a  garment  may  make  her 
look.  Asked  about  everyday  prob¬ 
lems,  corset  enemy  No.  1  was  cited 
as  the  “corset  which  rides  up’’.  Nine 
out  of  ten  times  the  reason  for  this 
was  given  as  being  a  too  small  gar¬ 
ment.  Corset  enemy  No.  2  was 
given  as  the  one  which  rolled  at  the 


waistline.  No.  3,  the  "corset  that 
rubs  the  thighs.”  For  some,  the 
remedy  for  this  was  given  as  being 
a  bit  of  plush  sewn  under  the  back 
garters  or  it  might  be  that  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  too  short.  One  point 
brought  out  was  the  "gaping  at  the 
waist”  which  women  must  realize 
is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  room 
for  comfort  when  the  wearer  is  sit¬ 
ting. 

Complaints  that  lx)nes  stick  into 
them  or  stick  out  classified  custom¬ 
ers  in  two  catagories.  The  type 
which  complains  of  the  l)ones  going 
into  the  l)ody,  means  usually  that 
lx)nes  are  too  long.  When  they 
stick  out,  they  are  too  short.  Ad¬ 
justment  can  correct  each  case. 
Stretching  is  another  problem  which 
may  l)e  corrected  easily.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  heavy  hips  she  may  be 
wearing  a  garment  which  needs  a 
feature  such  as  a  zipper  so  that  gar¬ 
ment  need  not  take  punishment 
when  it  is  being  put  on.  .Another 
important  ix)int  is  that  many 
women  do  not  know  that  washing 
will  bring  a  garment  back  to  its 
original  shape,  and  that  it  is  better 
for  these  periodic  cleansings. 
Quick  drying  on  a  radiator  or  near 
heat  was  stressed  as  destructive. 
Having  two  garments  so  that  one 
may  have  time  out  for  washing  was 
recommended,  and  three  garments 
in  a  wardrobe  was  conceded  to  be 
ideal.  Types  of  garments  for  the 
various  figures  were  discussed  and 
demonstrated. 


Th*  Consumor  Tolls  riio  Pross 

The  press  was  commended  for  a 
job  it  has  done  in  bringing  corsets 
out  of  the  unmentionable  class,  as 
well  as  making  them  as  important  a 
part  of  a  costume »  as  any  other. 
Then  Alunsingwear  presented  three 
typical  readers  of  corset  news:  a 
suburban  mother,  a  college  girl  and 
a  radio  actress.  Questions  were  asked 
of  each  about  their  living  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Garments  were  shown  on 
models  which  coincided  with  activi¬ 
ties  mentioned  and  their  advantage¬ 
ous  features  pointed  out. 

JantxM  Adds  Corsots 

Features  of  the  new  corset  line 
of  the  Jantzen  Knitting  mills  in¬ 
clude  invizo-seams  which  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  joining  top  to  lK)dy,  and  body 
to  l)ottom  of  garments  so  that 
ridges  are  eliminated.  One  real  de¬ 
parture  in  j)anties  is  instead  of  de¬ 
tachable  crotches  they  have  an  elas¬ 
tic  tab  arrangement  which  holds  a 
fold  of  Kleenex  Tissue.  These  tis¬ 
sues  come  in  lK)xes  especially  for 
this  patent  and  should  save  much 
washing. 

Power  nets  have  what  this  con¬ 
cern  calls  a  knee  action  feature. 
This  is  an  elastic  section  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  knee  action  feature  in 
hosiery  and  is  designed  to  hold  the 
garment  firmly  in  place  but  allow 
stretch  with  the  body.  They  tell  us 
it  offers  less  strain  on  the  garter. 

This  line  includes  both  woven 
and  knitted  garments. 


A  Fashion  Show  for  Notions 


It  is  probable  that  notion  history 
was  made  when  a  fashion  show 
made  up  entirely  of  notions  was 
recently  put  on  by  the  I.  B.  Klein- 
ert  Rubber  Co.  at  the  Rainbow 
Room  for  store  executives  and  the 
press.  The  show  was  divided  into 
four  acts :  Act  1,  “Social  Security”, 
dress  shields ;  Act  2,  “Petal-Fresh”, 
foundation  garments;  Act  3,  “Aqua 
Notions”,  bathing  accessories  and 
Act  4,  “Young  Notions”,  teen  age 
accessories. 

Featured  in  Aot  1  was  a  new  dress 
shield  called  “full  fashioned”  which 
is  a  new  cut  and  conception  for 
greater  protection.  Opalescent  rayon 
shields  were  introduced  for  summer 
pastel  blouses  and  dresses  as  were 
dark  color  shields  in  the  spring  and 


summer  shades. 

Act  2  featured  six  figure  type 
foundation  garments  for  the  tummy 
bulge,  rubber  tire  waist,  heavy  thigh, 
derriere  bulge,  pudgy  hip  and  the 
“almost  right  figure.”  Play  suit 
panties  with  lacings  at  the  back  for 
adjustment  and  “bonelets”  to  pre¬ 
vent  rolling  were  shown.  Bathing 
ensembles,  complete  with  rubber 
jewelry  and  accessories  were  shown 
in  Act  3.  Act  4  presented  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  school  room  with  one 
young  modern  helping  another  with 
a  good  grooming  test  in  which  the 
many  items  were  brought  into  the 
show  which  are  useful  and  necessary 
for  the  teen  age  girl  that  can  be 
found  in  a  fully  stocked  notion  de¬ 
partment. 
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National  Notion  Week  Promotions 

Built  Around  Kleinert’s 


Young  Notions 


a  well-known  name 
for  over  a  half  a  century 
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26,972,767  families  are 
reading  Kleinert*s  advertising 
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Directed  to  customers  on  a  budget 
but  with  emphasis  on  the  luxury 
of  the  stocking  offered  at  $1.00. 
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Theme  for  hosiery  selling  .  DURABEAU  Hosiery  Innishes 
.  .  DURABEAU  “Lasting  Beauty”  .  .  strikes  the  right  note, 
the  responsive  chord  that  swells  volume,  holds  customers. 
Misty  sheerness,  exquisite  dullness  anti  delicacy  scaled  into 
the  fibres  for  miles  more  wear,  are  (jualities  in  harmony, 
with  your  markets  .  .  .  arc  extra  appeals,  extra-appealing.- 


FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


This  month  the  FABRICS  sec¬ 
tions  consists  primarily  of  a 
second  and  final  instalment  of 
condensed  speeches  touching  on  fab¬ 
rics  delivered  at  the  recent  NRDGA 
convention.  It  is  intended  to  help 
salespeople  to  better  understand  the 
cloth  they  sell.  There  is  a  never- 
ending  need  for  such  instructive 
data,  we've  long  been  convinced. 
Despite  the  bland  belief,  entertained 
in  many  quarters,  that  salespeople 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  discuss  the  cuprammoni- 
um  process,  plain,  twill,  and  satin 
weaves,  virgin  wool,  pure  dye,  line 
and  tow  fibres,  the  copping  and 
quilling  of  filling,  etc.,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
piece  goods  salespeople  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  l>etween  a  madras  and  a 
percale,  between  tlannel  and  flan¬ 
nelette,  think  that  mohair  is  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton,  that  rayon  is  made 
from  sugar  cane.  Palm  Beach  cloth 
from  woven  grass,  that  all  gabar¬ 
dine  is  wool,  etc. 

The  foregoing  assertion  is  not 
careless  invention ;  it  is  based  on 
thousands  of  cross-the-counter  con¬ 
versations  which  this  reporter  has 
held  with  thousands  of  salespeoi)le 
during  the  past  dozen  years.  The 
illustrations  are  casual  but  actual, 
authentic,  and  are  but  a  spoonful  of 
the  hundreds  that  have  been  jnib- 
lished  by  your  reporter  in  various 
trade  journals  during  the  i)ast  ten 
years.  Granted,  then,  that  a  minori¬ 
ty  of  salespeople  have  but  the  hazi¬ 
est  knowledge  of  fabrics,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  helpful  researches  of  cer¬ 
tain  textile  authorities : 

Grandma  Would  Be  Amazed 

Grover  Cleveland  was  President 
when  Grandma  in  Xew  York  City 
bought  dress  goods  from  Siegel- 
Cooper  or  A.  T.  Stewart.  She 
bought  taflfeta  at  $5,  $6.  $7  a  yard 
— and  planned  to  have  it  made  into 
a  dress  that  would  wear  7  years,  or 
17  years  maybe.  In  those  days 
cloth  was  not  weighted  with  tin  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  worm- 


THIS  fabrics  section  of  THE  BULLETIN  will  continue  to  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  reporting  rather  than  editorializing,  for  it  is  our 
belief  that  only  among  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
market-place  buying  and  selling  textiles,  and  perforce  daily 
backing  their  judgment  with  huge  sums  of  money,  are  there  to 
be  found  commentators  competent  to  criticize  the  textile  indus¬ 
try's  handling  of  current  problems. 

We  plan  to  present  the  views  of  outstanding  figures  in 
various  branches  of  the  industry,  much  as  we  have  during  the 
past  year.  Thus  we  recorded  interviews  with  numerous  Worth 
Street  mill  agents,  from  the  head  of  the  small  commission  house 
whose  half  dozen  mills  run  off  a  million  yards  or  so  a  week, 
on  up  to  the  textile  tycoon  whose  scores  of  mills  produce  a 
billion  yards  of  cotton  goods  annually. 

Among  recent  contributors  to  these  pages  have  been 
manufacturers  of  silks,  rayons  and  woolens,  converters  and  con¬ 
sumers,  trade  paper  editors,  resident  buyers,  pattern  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  bureau  for  the  promotion  of  home  sewing,  a  notion 
manufacturer  who  does  a  man-bites-dog  by  helping  piece  goods 
merchandisers  to  sell  thousands  of  miles  of  dress  goods.  Thus 
THE  BULLETIN  has  interviewed  distributors  of  textile  ranging 
from  neckwear  fabrics  to  draperies  and  has  published  the  views 
of  the  woolen  manufacturer  who  had  just  completed  a  nation¬ 
wide  airplane  survey  of  the  country's  stores,  data  from  a  rayon 
manufacturer's  candid  canvass  of  250  dress  and  fabric  buyers, 
description  of  the  selling  technique  of  the  woman  sales  manager 
of  a  silk  mill  whose  name  has  the  significance  of  "Sterling." 

Typical  of  recent  retail  contributors  have  been  the  dynamic 
buyer  of  the  largest  piece  goods  department  in  the  world — 
selling  more  goods  today  than  ever  before  in  the  department's 
80-year  history;  the  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  slore  whose 
dressmaking  contest  brought  volume  gains  of  80%  and  90%, 
not  to  mention  nation-wide  publicity;  the  director  of  the  largest 
store's  Sewing  Center;  the  heads  of  various  textile  associations; 
stores  in  widely  separate  cities  that  have  remodeled  their 
fabrics  department;  the  buyer  of  the  once-largest  silk  store  .  .  . 
and  so  on  through  a  long,  colorful  list. 

But  this  foreword  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence: 
Grateful  for  the  cooperation  we  have  enjoyed,  THE  BULLETIN 
will  continue  its  endeavor  to  make  this  section  of  real  dollars- 
and-cents  value  to  member  stores;  to  that  end  we  solicit  criti¬ 
cism  and  suggestions  from  our  readers. 
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_ the  women  who  huy 

over  4O9OOO9OOO 
Simplicity  Patterns  DO! 


One  of  the  most  important  purchases  a 
woman  makes  is  the  pattern  for  her  new 
dress.  She  knows  that  it  must  he  perfect  in  every  detail  from 
styling  to  price.  So  she  shops  carefully  and  compares  all  pat¬ 
terns.  As  a  result,  she  generally  buys  a  Simplicity  Pattern. 
This  must  be  so  because  Simplicity  Patterns  outsell  all  others! 

Take  any  and  all  patterns,  compare  them  with  Simplicity 
Patterns  and  you  will  discover,  as  y’our  customers  have,  why 
Simplicity  makes  the  most  desirable  pattern  in  the  world. 

;  1*  Regular  Simplicity  Patterns  in  a  wide  range  of  up-to-the- 
minute  styles  .  .  .  cut  to  exact  size  .  .  .  sell  at  the  attractive 
low  price  of  15^  each.  The  world’s  most  popular  patterns! 

|j  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns,  uniformly  priced  at  only  25^ 
i;j  for  any  style,  cost  far  less  than  the  average  price  of  other 

[printed  patterns.  This  makes  them  sell  rapidly! 

3*  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  are  cut  to  exact  size  without 
overlapping  margins.  Clear  directions  are  printed  on  each  pat¬ 
tern  piece.  They’re  notched  and  perforated  to  eliminate  error. 
A  new  way  to  make  sewing  easier,  quicker,  more  accurate! 

Simplicity  presents  both  the  15(''  Pattern  and  the 
Printed  Pattern  (none  higher)  in  counter  catalogs  and  on 


package  envelopes  in  the  most  interesting  and  sales-compelling 
manner.  Only  the  largest  pattern  company  in  the  world  could 
create  such  a  colorful,  lavish  presentation  at  such  low  prices. 

Of  course  when  a  Simplicity  Pattern  is  bought  it  means  kin¬ 
dred  sales  of  yard  goods,  notions,  accessories  and  possibly 
even  shoes,  stockings,  hats  and  bags.  These  plus  factors  make 
the  profit  side  of  your  ledger  swell  with  pride. 

By  comparison.  Simplicity  Patterns  have  proven  themselves 
superior  to  all  others  because  they  outsell  all  other  patterns. 
We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  further  information  if  you  will 
address  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


world’s  lar|$est  pattern  company 


glue  lost  in  the  “toil-off”,  nor  were 
fabrics  made  of  such  outlandish 
things  as  coal  and  water,  cornstalks, 
pulverized  tree-trunks,  milk,  res¬ 
ins,  etc. — created  by  processes  be¬ 
yond  the  imaginative  powers  of 
even  a  Poe  or  de  Quincey. 

If  a  cloth  didn’t  wear  well. 
Grandma  blamed  the  store.  Of 
course  the  only  way  for  her  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  would  wear 
satisfactorily  was  to  buy  it  and  try 
it.  Today  it’s  different.  Manufac¬ 
turers  test  fabrics — in  the  piece  and 
after  they  have  been  made  up  into 
garments.  Thus  at  the  recent 
NRDGA  convention,  Alexis  Som- 
maripa,  manager.  Rayon  Division, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
spoke  on  Studies  of  Efficiency  in 
Consumption  of  Merchandise,  bas¬ 
ing  his  talk  on  consumer  wear  tests, 
particularly  rayon  slips  worn  by  800 
employees  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 
and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sommaripa  reported  that  on 
January  10,  1940,  200  wearers  of 
slips  at  Sears.  Roebuck  and  100 
wearers  at  Montgomery  Ward’s 
Chicago  offices  each  discarded,  as 
worn  out,  three  rayon  slips  on 
which  detailed  records  have  been 
kept.  This  test  supplied  information 
on  eight  types  of  fabric.  Moreover, 
at  a  plant  of  the  duPont  Company, 
128  wearers  have  been  testing  eight 
additional  fabrics  for  several 
months.  All  of  the  garments  are 
being  examined  at  least  three  times : 
after  two  washings,  while  in  use, 
and  when  discarded.  Photographs 
are  used  extensively  in  determining 
standards  of  deterioration,  to  record 
resistance  to  distortion  and  slip¬ 
page.  to  unraveling,  to  burns  by 
ironing,  to  fuzzing,  to  broken  fila¬ 
ments  caused  by  uneven  tension  on 
warp  ends  when  weaving,  etc. 

Cloth  Protocts  Body  Against 
Gorins 

Dress  material  that  had  been 
“Sanitized”  was  first  exhibited  a 
year  ago,  at  the  1939  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention.  Since  that  time  millions  of 
yards  of  dress  goods  have  under¬ 
gone  the  Sanitization  process  and 
have  then  been  made  into  dresses. 
The  public  has  given  the  process 
unusually  ready  acceptance.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  this  year’s  recent  NRDGA 
convention.  Dr.  Louis  Clement  out¬ 
lined  developments  which  have  led 
manufacturers  in  recent  years  to 


sanitize  billions  of  pieces  of  laund¬ 
ered  garments,  millions  of  yards  of 
such  essentials  as  gauze  bandage, 
kioskin  lining  leather,  mattress  and 
pillow  ticking  and  most  recently 
dress  goods. 

What  is  this  process  which  has 
been  found  equally  satisfactory  for 
leather  goods  and  textiles?  Why 
have  millions  been  spent  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  process  witli  the  public? 
What  should  a  piece  goods  buyer 
know  about  this  special  treatment 
of  cloth?  .Answering  those  ques¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Clement  said :  “Our  own 
bodies,  as  well  as  animal  and  plant 
life,  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  bac¬ 
terial  immunity.  For  example,  per¬ 
spiration  provides  us  with  a  sheen 
of  partial  protection  against  germ 
propagation.  But  when  we  come  to 
convert  cotton  fibres  into  cloth,  or 
hides  and  hair  into  felt  .  .  .  this 
natural  protection  is  lost ;  hence 
textiles  and  leather  are  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession  as  car¬ 
riers  of  disease.  The  aim  and  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  sanitization 
process  is  the  reimparting  to  manu¬ 
factured  textiles  and  leather  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  tolerable  to  the  skin.” 

Cloth  so  treated,  said  Dr.  Cle¬ 
ment,  is  actively  antiseptic  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “bacteriostatic  and  fung¬ 
istatic”  it  acts  to  prevent  the  putre¬ 
faction  due  to  germ  life  which  re¬ 
sults  in  perspiration  odors.  That 
the  process  restores  and  accelerates 
natural  qualities  in  a  thoroughly 
safe  manner  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  today  an  accepted 
practice  to  sanitize  such  textiles  as 
bandage  gauze  and  milk  filter  cloths. 

Cutting  Cloth  Corroctly 

That  there  has  been  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  dimensions 
now  used  in  patterns  and  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  was  the  assertion 
made  at  the  Serviceability  Session 
of  the  convention  by  Ruth  O’Brien 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Before  outlining  the  Government’s 
recent  study  of  children’s  measure¬ 
ments — a  survey  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  which  approximately  150,- 
000  typical  boys  and  girls,  4  to  17 
years  of  age.  were  measured  in  15 
states  and  in  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  —  Miss  O’Brien  presented 
data  indicating  the  urgent  need  of 
“a  new  basis  for  grading  the  sizes 
of  patterns  and  ready-made  gar¬ 


ments  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  one,  which  is  based  on  the 
age  of  the  child.” 

The  speaker  stated  that  “custom¬ 
ers  have  complained  bitterly  at 
alteration  costs  and  sometimes  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  ready-mades  for  that 
reason.  Retailers  have  been  har¬ 
assed  by  loss  of  good  will  because 
of  badly-fitted  garments,  by  the 
cost  of  maintaining  alteration  de¬ 
partments,  and  by  lack  of  stand¬ 
ards  upon  which  to  base  their  own 
complaints.”  The  evil,  she  feels,  is 
exaggerated  in  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing  because  age,  the 
present  basis  for  garment  sizing,  is 
not  a  trustworthy  indication  of  a 
child’s  stature. 

The  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  tore  out  Miss 
O’Brien’s  hypothesis.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  measurements  (one  a 
length,  the  other  a  circumference  or 
the  weight  of  the  child)  was  found 
a  more  reliable  indicator  than  age. 
In  a  comparison  of  19  of  the  most 
important  tody  measurements,  the 
children  classified  as  in  Grade  B 
economic  group  were  found  to  be 
smaller  than  those  in  the  more- 
privileged  Grade  A  group. 

Measurements  of  the  150.000 
children  were  taken  by  59  men  and 
women,  mostly  college-trained  spe¬ 
cialists  in  physical  education  and 
child  training,  assisted  by  200  meas¬ 
urers  provided  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration, 
which  latter  organization  supplied 
the  funds  for  the  study.  Methods 
employed  in  making  the  survey 
were  decided  in  cooperation  with 
distributors  and  manufacturers  who 
met  in  New  York  City  conferences 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
.•\merican  Standards  Association, 
which  will  shortly  ask  representa¬ 
tives  of  interested  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  to  study  the 
findings  of  the  surveyors  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  dimensions  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
an  improved  sizing  system. 

.\lthough.  as  noted,  the  trade  was 
consulted,  direct  aid  in  making  the 
study  came  primarily  from  the 
leading  universities  of  the  15  states 
in  which  research  was  made. 
Measurers  were  trained  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  assembled  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  faculties  of  state  uni¬ 
versities — by  professors  of  home 
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economics,  cliiefs  of  department  of 
liouseliold  arts,  professors  of  an¬ 
thropometry  and  physical  education, 
heads  of  clothing  and  textile  de¬ 
partments,  professors  of  textile 
chemistry,  deans  of  divisions  of 
home  economics,  jirofessors  of  food, 
directors  of  institutes  of  child  wel¬ 
fare,  and  i)rincipal  executives  of 
similar  cHlucational  units  located  in 
Alahama.  California.  Illinois,  Colo¬ 
rado.  I(twa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.  Texas, 
Michigan.  Ohio.  All  of  the  measur¬ 
ing  was  done  with  calibrated  instru¬ 
ments  ])rovided  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

Rules  for  the  Linen  Industry 

Proposed  trade  practice  rules  for 
the  linen  industry  were  published, 
in  a  booklet  bearing  that  title,  on 
February  13  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  proposed  rules  relate  to  the 
proper  identification  of  the  fibre 
content  of  articles  or  merchandise 
containing  linen,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Provision  is  made  for  proper 
designations  and  descriptions  of 
such  goods  in  order  to  inform  the 
buying  public  correctly  as  to  their 
com])Osition  and  to  avoid  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  decejnive  conceal¬ 
ment.  Shrinkage  rules  resj^ecting 
linen  goods,  and  ]irovisions  cover¬ 
ing  various  other  trade  practices, 
are  also  included. 

riie  Commission  announces  that 
any  person,  business  organization, 
or  association  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  ])r(jposed  rules  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  will  be  given  all 
to  ])resent  their  suggestions  or  ob¬ 
jections,  if  any,  at  10  a.  m.,  March 
5,  1940  in  Room  332,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Building.  Washington. 

The  juiblished  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  is  a  26-page  booklet  of 
ap])roximately  8000  words.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  the  scope  of  the  rules  are  a 
few  of  their  titles,  taken  at  random : 
“Rule  15 — Words  ‘Hand  Spun. 
‘Hand  Woven’,  ‘Hand  Loomed’, 
‘Hand  Patterned’,  ‘Hand  Blocked’, 
‘Hand  Printed’,  ‘Hand  Embroid¬ 
ered’,  etc.’’  .  .  .  “Rule  12 — Encour¬ 
aging  or  Promoting  Misleading 
Merchandising  Methods,  and  Aid¬ 
ing  or  Abetting  Unfair  Practices’’ 
•  .  .  “Rule  25 — Designations  Per¬ 
missible  When  All  Residual  Shrink¬ 
age  Has  Been  Removed’’  .  .  .  ‘‘Rule 
3 — ‘Lin’,  ‘Lyn’,  etc.’’  In  an  intro¬ 


ductory  paragrajih  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  rules,  it  is  stated  that 
“upon  application  of  the  members 
of  this  industry  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rules,  a  general  trade  prac¬ 
tice  conference  was  held  in  New 
York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission.  The  hearing  upon  the 
proposed  rules  as  now  announced  is 
a  part,  and  in  furtherance,  of  such 
proceedings." 

Practical  Study  of  Knit  Goods 

Knit  Fabrics  is  the  title  of  a  book 
just  published,  the  work  of  Jessie 
Ca])lin,  iii-structor  in  textiles,  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Minnesota.  Like  .similar 
textile  studies  of  which  Miss  Ca{)lin 
is  the  author.  Knit  Fabrics  is  a  con¬ 
scientiously  prepared,  logical  or¬ 
ganization  of  usable  facts.  It  is 
generously  illustrated  with  swatches 
and  samples  of  yarn,  as  well  as 
black-and-white  sketches. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  terms 
found  in  current  retail  advertising, 
in  mail  order  catalogs,  and  on  gar¬ 
ment  labels.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  consumer’s  i)rnblem  of  bal¬ 
ancing  price,  style  and  quality.  The 
author  acknowledges  her  indebted¬ 
ness  to  numerous  stores  and  a  score 
of  manufacturers.  Mr.  Mencken 
would  approve  of  the  book’s  pains¬ 
taking  index  and  bibliography. 
Price  $1,  Riverside  Press,  Min¬ 
nesota  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Good  News  About  an  Old 
Headache:  Fading 

Cause  and  cure  of  atmospheric 
fading  of  fabrics — variously  called 
“gas"  fading  and  “acid"  fading — 
were  discussed  in  non-technical 
phraseology  by  Harold  DeWitt 
Smith,  textile  technologist  of  A.  M. 
Tenney  Associates,  Inc.  who  spoke 
before  the  Serviceability  Session  of 
the  Convention  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  J.  H.  Denny  of  Franklin 
Simon’s.  Prefacing  his  talk  with 
the  assertion  that  from  the  stand- 
iwint  of  obtaining  commercially 
satisfactory  fabrics,  the  fading 
problem  that  has  vexed  the  world 
for  so  many  years  has  finally  l^en 
solved,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  out¬ 
line  the  nature  and  cause  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  fading. 

A  number  of  scientific  studies  in 
England  and  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  atmospheric  fading  is 
the  result  of  chemical  reactions  be¬ 
tween  certain  types  of  dyes  and  cer¬ 


tain  constituents  in  polluted  air. 
Pollution  results  from  tbe  combus¬ 
tion  of  various  types  of  fuel,  such 
as  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  varies  in 
amount  with  the  sulfur  content  of 
the  fuel.  The  records  show  that  at¬ 
mospheric  fading  first  caused 
trouble  in  Germany  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century,  before  rayon 
was  of  commercial  importance,  on 
dyed  fabrics  made  of  the  natural 
fibres  and  on  white  rubber  rain¬ 
coats.  In  these  instances,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  the  air  contamination  was 
produced  by  arc  lights,  which  were 
then  used  for  illuminating  ware¬ 
houses  and  stores. 

While  dyes  of  the  sensitive  type 
will  change  upon  sufficient  expos¬ 
ure,  regardless  of  the  fibre  on  which 
they  have  been  dyed,  the  current  at¬ 
mospheric  fading  problem  con¬ 
cerns  certain  colors,  principally 
blues,  greens,  violets,  tans,  and 
greys,  on  fabrics  containing  acetate 
rayon.  Acetate  rayon  does  not  play 
any  direct  part  in  such  fading;  it  is 
simply  that  it  does  not  protect  those 
mentioned  colors  against  fading  as 
does  wool,  for  instance.  The  colors 
mentioned  all  contain  blue  dye  as 
a  component.  Red,  yellow  and 
orange  dyes,  wines,  navys  and 
blacks  used  on  acetate  rayon  are 
not  affected  by  the  contaminating 
gases  and  are  not  subject  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  fading. 

The  atmosphere  of  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Smith,  is  more  offensive 
to  textiles  than  is  that  of  less  popu¬ 
lous  districts  because  of  the  greater 
volume  of  combustion  gases  from 
power  houses  and  heating  plants. 
Frequently,  however,  fading  results 
from  an  unsuspected  local  condi¬ 
tion:  bad  ventilation  where  goods 
are  stored  or  displayed  may  produce 
a  high  concentration  of  gases  from 
a  basement  or  a  flue  or  a  workroom 
where  gas-heating  is  employed.  Be¬ 
cause  fading  may  be  delayed  until 
goods  have  been  transported  from 
tbe  place  where  they  were  exposed 
to  bad  local  conditions,  investigation 
of  causes  is  rendered  more  difficult. 

Light  appears  to  have  no  influ¬ 
ence  upon  atmospheric  fading.  The 
relatively  small  percentage  of  goods 
and  garments  which  suffer  and  the 
fact  that  in  some  instances  a  single 
lot  of  dyed  goods  sold  to  two  or 
more  garment  makers  has  shown 
objectionable  fading  in  one  case  but 
caused  no  trouble  in  the  other  is 
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Leading  retailers 
consistently  feature 
TALON  Fastener 

because . 

it  is  the  biggest 
sinele  item  in  the 


notion  department. 


HAS  YOUR  BUSINESS 

INCREASED  2,588X? 

These  typical  examples  of  hundreds  of  our 
retailers  show  their  four  year  increases  in... 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF  TALON  INC. 

Slide  Fasteners 


f 


1034 


544 


840 


In  city  of  26,000, 
sales  increased  from 
>197.00  to  >2,334.00. 


In  city  of  53,000, 
sales  increased  from 
>637.00  to  >4,166.00. 


In  city  of  141,000, 
salds  increased  from 
V09.00  to  >6,666.00. 


2588 


184 


324 


In  city  of  200,(XX), 

In  city  of  301,000, 

In  city  of  442,000, 

sales  increased  from 

sales  increased  from 

sales  increased  from 

>279.00  to  >7,500.00. 

»4,700.00  to  »1 3,332.00. 

•3,536.00  to  ‘15,000.00. 

For  NOTION  WEEK  and 

every  week  TALON  Fastener 

should  be  your  major  item 

INCREASE  YOUR  SALES  BY  MERCHANDISING 
TALON  FASTENERS  ALONG  THESE  LINES: 

•  Maintain  an  adequate  well  balanced  stock 

•  Install  a  Special  TALON  Fastener  Section 

•  Train  a  special  TALON  Fastener  salesgirl 

•  Coordinate  your  selling  with  Fabrics  and  Patterns 

•  Use  our  promotional  and  point-of-sale  helps 

•  Capitalize  on  TALON  Fastener  National  Advertising 

DRITZ-TRAUM  COMPANY,  Incu,  11-15  East  26^  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  of  packaged  TALON  Fasteners 

367  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  •  833  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


the  AUTOMATIC  SELF-LOCK  IS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  OF  TALON  SLIDE  FASTENERS 

MADE  BY  TALON,  INC.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 
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the  best  evidence,  Mr.  Smith  tliinks, 
that  the  problem  is  essentially  one 
of  local  ventilating  conditions. 

As  to  the  cures,  there  are  three. 
The  most  obvious,  attention  to  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  garment  manufactur¬ 
er’s  shop,  converter’s  stock  room, 
storage  rooms,  display  space.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  choice  of  dyes;  dye  makers 
are  working  hard  to  develop  dyes 
which  are  immune  to  atmosjdieric 
fading.  The  ijerfect  dye  is  not  yet 
available.  Until  it  is,  the  te.xtile  in¬ 
dustry  should  insist  that  only  dyes 
that  are  next  to  perfect  be  used. 

The  third  cure  that  should  be 
considered  is  the  inhibitor,  a  term 
applied  to  a  half-dozen  finishing 
agents  available  for  the  jiast  two 
years  for  use  on  goods  dyed  in 
shades  which  suffer  under  unfavor¬ 
able  exposure.  An  inhibitor  will 
treble  the  resistance  of  a  cloth  to 
atmospheric  fading.  Of  course,  as 
with  light  fastness,  wash  fastness  or 
other  phases  of  color  performance 
there  is  no  “ahsolute."  fastness. 
You  buy  the  degree  of  fa.stness  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  Because  of 
the  difference  in  test  conditions  in 
<lifferent  laboratories  the  .\merican 
Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and 
Colorists  has  a  committee  at  work 
standardizing  methods  of  test. 

Cotton  Stomp  Program 

.\  stamp  program  for  distributing 
cotton  goods  to  relief  families 
through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  will  be  put  into  operation  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  March, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Secretary  of  .Xgriculture  Henrv  A. 
Wallace.  The  new  program  will  re¬ 
semble  the  food  .stamp  program 
which  is  being  started  in  more  than 
40  areas  throughout  the  country. 
The  cotton  stamp  plan  will  be 
financed  from  funds  specificallv 
earmarked  by  Congress  as  available 
for  increasing  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  stamp  plan  will  sup¬ 
plement  other  programs  being  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  .\A.\  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coriioration  and 
designed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  huge  cotton  surplus  by  means 
of  export  subsidies,  direct  purchases 
for  relief  distribution,  the  payment 
of  indemnities  to  ^iromote  new  uses 
for  cotton.  In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  Secretary  Wallace  said,  “In 
the  long  run.  the  ])resent  war  is 


Related  selling  helps  three  departments:  fabrics,  patterns,  notions.  Ninety 
percent  of  patterns  specify  a  slide  fastener.  Shown  above  is  typical  prime 
vera  and  maple  case  for  display  of  Talon  fasteners.  It  was  specially  designed 
by  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.  for  Dritz-Traum,  distributors  of  Talon 
packaged  fasteners.  Plate  glass  inlaid  on  felt,  cork-lined  drawers,  125 
labelled  pigeon-holes,  stock  bins.  Lighting:  fluorescent  or  incandescent. 


very  likely  to  harm  cotton  farmers 
to  a  greater  degree  than  they  were 
harmed  by  the  last  W’orld  War. 
Our  export  markets  may  be  sharjily 
curtailed  if  war  continues.  The 
situation  is  likely  to  be  even  worse 
when  the  war  is  over.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  an  experience  record 
with  the  cotton  stani])  plan.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  engage  in  a  jirogram  of 
this  kind  on  a  national  basis.’’ 

Typical  of  the  program  is  the 
maximum-minimum  jirovision  for 
3-  and  4-person  families.  Families 
of  that  size,  eligible  to  participate, 
will  be  iiermitted  to  purchase  as  a 
minimum  for  each  three-month 
jieriod  a  $6  book  of  stamps  for 
which  they  will  pay  $3,  or  as  a 
maximum  a  $10  liook  of  stanijis  for 
which  they  will  pay  $5.  The  cities 
in  which  the  program  is  to  be  tried 
out  will  be  announced  as  they  are 
selected.  The  number  of  cities  will 
be  limited  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  range  in  population  up¬ 
ward  from  50,000. 

Notion  Week  Gathers  impetus 

The  National  Notion  .\ssociation, 
1170  Broadway,  New  York,  has 


fired  the  first  gun  for  National  No¬ 
tion  Week  in  the  form  of  a  broad¬ 
side.  mailed  to  stores  on  February 
15.  outlining  plans  for  National 
Notion  W’eek  April  22  to  27.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  receive  upon  request  a 
16- page  book.  12  x  18.  containing 
merchandising  and  promotional 
ideas,  pro  forma  layouts  and  details 
of  prize  contests,  which  will  he  help¬ 
ful  to  stores  that  wish  to  participate 
in  the  Week.  Mailing  of  this  “com¬ 
plete  book  of  ideas  for  a  nation  be¬ 
hind  notions’’  is  scheduled  for 
March  1. 

Crown  and  Simplicity  Prizes 

For  superior  window  displays  in¬ 
corporating  Crown  I'e.sted  rayon 
fabrics  and  Simplicity  iiatterns, 
American  N'iscose  Corp.  and  Sini- 
jilicity  Pattern  Co.  offer  $750  in 
cash  prizes  to  fabric  buyers  and 
display  men,  it  is  reported  to  The 
Bi  lletin.  Contest,  which  closes 
June  15,  will  be  judged  by  a  group 
of  trade  paper  editors  whose  names 
are  not  yet  available.  Their  decision 
will  be  final ;  to  be  based  on  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  contestants  will  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  photographs  submitted; 
contestants  may  make  as  many  en¬ 
tries  as  desired. 
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Give  the  Layman  a  Break! 

f 

By  HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas 


AU(  )UT  the  cnily  approach  that 
I  can  make  to  your  i)rohlems 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
layman.  There  are  laymen  in  every- 
thinjj.  He  is  a  ])erson  who  some 
think  does  not  have  a  profound 
judgment  upon  any  subject.  He  is 
just  the  ordinary  fellow  who  in 
some  manner  manages  to  exist.  He 
buys  alKiut  95%  of  the  merchandise 
sold  by  you.  He  lives  in  all  sections 
of  the  nation.  We  see  him  every 
day  hut  in  recent  years  his  ranks 
have  hc*en  thinned  by  the  seductive 
promi.ses  of  various  organizations, 
jxjliticians  and  governmental  poli¬ 
cies.  He  is  the  most  universally 
“laid  ui)on'’  person  and  has  earned 
the  title  “layman.”  He  does  not 
have  time  to  read  all  the  current 
boc'ks  and  literature  on  various  so¬ 
cial  uplift  ideas  and  “isms.”  He 
is  satisfied  with  Americanism  and 
does  not  apjirove  of  any  deal  that 
clogs  the  machinery  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life. 

Retailer's  Social  Responsibility 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  ac¬ 
curate  index  to  the  prosjierity  of 
our  people  than  the  record  of  the 
sales  by  the  retail  merchants.  The 
fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
your  sales  in  1939  was  occasioned 
by  the  release  in  the  country  of 
additional  money.  There  are  a 
great  many  consumers  who  look  no 
further  than  the  retailer  and  who 
blame  or  jiraise  the  retailer  for  the 
price  that  he  must  pay  for  the  goods 
that  he  must  purchase.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  consumers  as  a 
whole  are  becoming  more  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  retailers  do  not 
control  the  ^irice.  Many  of  us  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  service  that 
you  rendered  the  consumers  during 
the  months  of  August.  September 
and  October,  1939,  by  your  prompt 
action  in  preventing  a  run-away 
l)ootn  or  inordinately  high  price 
level,  which  most  people  expected 
because  of  the  European  war. 


Speaking  at  the  Convention  banquet. 
Senator  Miller  urged  an  end  to  govern¬ 
mental  experimentation,  a  realization 
that  private  enterprise,  backed  by 
determination  to  distribute  national  in¬ 
come  equitably,  is  the  basis  of  genuine 
prosperity  for  the  United  States. 


The  successful  retail  dry  goods 
merchant  is  a  leader  in  his  town  or 
city,  and  as  such  a  leader  has  a  re- 
.sponsibility  far  above  that  of  the 
average  man.  Through  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  you  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  all  of  our  ptH)i)le.  There 
can  Ik;  no  i)rosperity  for  you  or  for 
any  other  group,  unless  it  is  based 
upon  the  jirosperity  of  that  class  of 
l)eople  referred  to  by  .\ndrew  Jack- 
■son  and  designated  by  me  as  the 
layman. 

During  the  last  few  years  busi¬ 
ness  no  doubt  acquired  a  belief  that 
the  federal  government  is  its  enemy, 
and  1  atn  inclined  to  believe  that 
many  administrators  of  government 
unfortunately  reached  the  conclusion 
that  business  is  an  enemy  of  the 
government. 

Regardless  of  our  political  affilia¬ 
tions  or  residence  we  must  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  private  enterprise  is  the 
key  to  a  permanent  recovery.  Pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  can  only  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  restoring  confidence  to 
])ermit  business  men  and  investors 
to  rei)air  our  economic  structure 
that  was  so  nearly  wrecked  during 
the  depression.  In  doing  this  repair 
work  to  the  economic  structure  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  investors  must  recog¬ 
nize  however,  that  Government  has 
a  duty  to  perform  in  protecting 
the  weak  against  the  selfish  acts  of 
the  strong.  If  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  realized  no  doubt 


there  must  lie  a  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  administrators  of  our 
Federal  Government  in  many  re- 
sjK'cts.  It  will  probably  lie  neces¬ 
sary  to  reconsider  certain  legisla- 
tioti  and  to  revamp  a  great  deal  of 
such  legislation.  The  extent  to 
which  the  reconsideration  and 
modification  of  this  legislation  must 
go  will  lie  determined  largely  by 
the  attitude  of  business  itself,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  incumbent 
ufKin  the  government  to  extend  the 
invitation  to  business  for  suggested 
modifications  and  to  accept  those 
suggestions  in  the  same  degree  of 
good  faith  in  which  they  may  be 
tendered. 

Balancing  th*  Budget 

Business  and  the  government 
must  strive  alike  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  not  only  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  hut  in  the  State,  county 
and  municipal  governments  as  well. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  condition  of  our  na¬ 
tional  treasury  other  than  to  say 
that  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1933  to 
19-10  inclusive,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  expenderl  twenty  three  billion 
eight  hundred  thirty  nine  million 
dollars  more  money  than  it  collected 
in  taxes  from  the  American  people. 

The  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  providing  for  a  full  and 
comprehensive  study  and  analysis 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Customers  Advise  The  Paris  Co. 

By  SOL  ABBOTT  of  The  Paris  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 


«  THG  PARIS 

CONSUMERS'  ADVISORY  BOARD 


CHAIRMFJSorBOAKD 
PaM  aed  Prpwrnl 
Utt  r«  ri^hl 
Mn.  »  C.  Daly 
Mn.  Arcli  WaM 
Mre.  P  J.  O'Camll 
Mn  Paul  Ray 
Mr«  Llawtlyn  MrKa> 
Mn.  MIIm  »bUrr 
Mn.  Harry  Brackaa 
Mrv  W  T.  Ruatlat 


Mr».  Rrc  William» 

Mr«.  D  E.  Hau^ad 
Mrv  A  R.  Luadia 
Mra.  Daatel  Al^aandrr 
Mtv  Lyaa  TbamatMi 
Mr«  Jamn  Inctbrrtkra 
Mt%.  CVaarfr  Parker 
Mra.  Leua  S»m 
Mra.  (•aarsr  THoma» 
Mr>.  Read  Smaai 
Mrv  C.  C.  Bum 
Mua  Judy  Luad 
Mia.  Irma  Bitnrr 
Mia.  H.  U.  FrrfuMU 
Mri^  E.  A.  HarteMleia 
Mta.  H»  J.  Plumkof 
Mfv  Maude  K.  Bak«r 


a  nnual  CRetinton  'X.unclieon 

J.ANLARY  lOTH 

(^hcK  fine  %'omen  of  Salt  Lake  City  your  neighbors  and  our 
neighbor^  have  since  19^6  voluntanlv  given  us  of  their  tune  at 
a  monthly  luncheon  meeting,  in  (hr  capacity  of  a  Consumers' 
advisory  Board  .  .  .  each  board  consisting  of  nine  memben  serving 
for  a  period  ot  sit  months.  They  tell  us  of  our  faults  .  .  .  and  the 
things  that  YOL',  Mr  and  Mrs.  Consumer,  uanl. 

C^rom  these  meetings  «e  have  gamed  invaluable  information 
uhich  hav  helped  us  to  serve  vou  better,  ^'e  are  not  perfect 
but  believing  that  our  iob  is  to  give  sou  «hai  vou  uam  m  mer* 
chandise  and  service,  uhen  you  uant  u.  and  realizing  that  the 
customer's  yicwpoint  is  of  far  more  vital  interest  than  ours,  »e 
have  welcomed  the  suggestions  made  by  this  group. 

c7h,  Consumen'  Adsisorv  Board  has  functioned  independently 
and  uninthienced.  Theae  prominent  Salt  lake  women  have  served, 
at  the  invitation  ut  The  Parts  Company,  with  the  vole  obiectivr  of 
being  helpful  to  the  shopping  public. 

^Tiie  Pans  at  all  tunes  welcomes  criticism  'k'e  consider  ourselves 
Public  Servants  with  a  responsibility  toward  the  consumer  to  be 
Qualitv-Right  ■  .  .  Stylr-Righi  .  ■  .  Price-Right  .  .  .  Poiicv-Right 
.  .  .  Service-Right  If  in  your  opinion  we  tail  to  reach  our  ideals, 
w-r  ask  you  to  call  the  errors  to  our  attention  and  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  rectify  them 

i(‘''ith  pleasure  and  pride.  The  Pans  Company  t^es  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  ail  members,  past  and  present,  of  The  Pans  Con- 
sumcr%  Advisory  Board,  for  the  fine  contribution  they  have  made 
in  helping  us  to  pioneer  the  Consumer  movement  in  this  ci 
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Post  atsd  Present 

SfeseMg.  Irft  >e  ngM: 
Mrs  Revs  Bwk  Bsssss 
Mrs.  Maud  Ckegwiddeo 
Mrs  William  MeCrea 
Mrs  U  N  FrieiMly 
Mrs  C  C  ParsMs 
Mrs  Winifred  Ralls 
Mrs.  W  H  MeQuilkia 
Mrs.  May  Baer 
Mrs  Lyiw  BenniM 
Mrs.  Julius  Raaenkerg 
Mrs.  Marlin  T  Large 
Mrs  Jaenk  Trapp 
Mrs  R  C.  Green 
Mrs.  J.  J  Neville 
Mrs  Henry  RaHe 
Mrs  R  Kams 
Mn.  Eari  Van  Ce;i 
Mn.  Emily  Stewart 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Mn.  T  J.  MnJIins 
Mrs.  4  L-  Gikaen 
Mrw  D.  D.  Stnekman 
Mn.  CUnde  SUatds 
Mn.  J  T  Partner 


EklUBmi 


The  Board  makes  good  institutional  copy. 


Realizing  the  important  role 
the  consumer  plays  in  our 
business — that  of  paying  our 
Iiills  and  maintaining  operations — 
we  decided  .some  time  ago  to  ally 
ourselves  directly  with  the  buying 
public. 

.\s  merchants  and  with  all  of  our 
experience,  we  still  felt  we  were 
losing  an  angle  that  might  he  of 
vital  importance — the  actual  cus¬ 
tomer  voice  and  viewpoint.  We  be¬ 
lieved  we  knew  when  and  where  to 
Imy  and  sell ;  what  constituted  ser¬ 
vice;  the  customer’s  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  As  executives,  we  recognized 
that  our  jxiints  of  view  were  pro¬ 
fessional  and  frequently  more  or 
less  automatic.  We  were  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  living  in 
a  changing  world.  New  materials 
were  apiiearing;  there  were  new 
methods  and  media  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  public  were  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  fashion  and  price  conscious. 

The  widely  spread  circulation  of 
fashion  magazines  and  the  imjirove- 
ment  of  organization  of  consumer 
groups,  were  factors  in  stimulating 
a  more  style  minded  public.  The 
consumer  wanted  quality,  correct 
sizing,  fast  colors,  fabrics  that  were 
sun-and-tuh-fast.  We  were  still 
thinking  and  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  same  old  way,  but  the 
horse  and  hugg>’  days  had  passed. 
We  found  ourselves  part  of  the 
streamlined  era  of  air  travel  and 
television  and  not  properly  prepared 
to  carry  on. 

The  consumer  definitely  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  store,  vital  as  the 
employees.  Why  not  take  her 
whole-heartedly  into  our  confidence 
and  have  her  tell  us  frankly  her 
side  of  the  story  and  present  to  us 
her  problems  from  her  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  in  her  own  way?  This 
would  probably  be  the  way  for  us 
to  see  a  truer  picture. 

The  first  Paris  Consumers’  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board  was  born  in  March, 
1936.  Known  as  The  Paris  Con¬ 
sumers’  Advisory  Board,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  members  who  served 
for  a  term  of  six  months.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term  three 
of  the  original  members  were  re¬ 


tained.  'I'hey  were  selected  by 
drawing  three  names.  Six  new 
members  were  appointed.  The 
duty  of  the  chairmati  is  to  conduct 
the  meetings  according  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  rules.  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month,  the  date  and  time 
decided  by  the  Board.  Five  mem¬ 
bers  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to 
offer  the  Paris  Company  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  viewpoint  in  the  form  of 
criticism  and  suggestions. 

All  meetings  are  conducted  by  the 
Board.  A  representative  of  The 


Paris  Co.  sits  in  only  in  an  ex 
officio  capacity.  Copies  of  minutes 
of  the  meetings  are  given  to  the 
President  and  A’ice-President  of 
The  Paris  Co.,  for  their  considera¬ 
tion.  The  action  of  the  company  on 
the  Board’s  .suggestions  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Board  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Since  the  creation  of  The  Paris 
Consumers’  Advisory  Board  in  the 
spring  of  1936,  there  have  been 
eight  Boards  and  the  results  have 
been  vety  satisfactory  to  the  store. 
It  is  amazing  the  interest  these  fine 
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wniiitMi  have  taken  in  the  venture. 
The  writer  attends  ex  officio  and  it 
is  indeed  surprising  the  amount  of 
time  these  women  give.  The  meet¬ 
ings  last  from  two  to  three  liours 
and  at  times,  unless  I  suggest  ad¬ 
journment.  they  remain  lunger. 
Xow.  when  a  group  of  fine  local 
women  are  willing  to  give  their 
good  and  valuable  time  voluntarily 
to  discuss  our  problems,  with  the 
full-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
store,  the  Hoard  cannot  help  hut 
he  of  value  to  both  parties. 

(  )nce  a  year,  in  January,  we  have 
a  Reunion  Luncheon  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  served  on  the  past 
and  present  Hoards.  The  jjroup  of 
40  women  shown  herewith  repre¬ 
sents  this  year's  Reunion  Luncheon 
held  in  January  at  a  local  hotel. 
.\ttendance  at  each  Reunion  has 
been  almost  100  j)er  cent. 

From  these  meetings,  we  gain 
valuable  information  which  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  l)e  l)etter  storekeepers 
and  to  give  greater  service  to  our 
community. 

.\side  from  cooperation,  service 
and  information,  the  Hoard  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  store  its  present  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Emily  S.  Stewart. 
She  came  to  us  at  our  invitation  to 
fill  this  position. 

Members  of  the  Hoard  are  repre¬ 
sentative  women,  leaders  in  their 
community.  They  are  the  nucleus 
of  a  group  which  leads  the  way  to 
a  fine  closer  relationship  between 
us  as  retailers,  and  the  public  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer. 

*  *  * 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Hoard,  impressions  of  the  personal 
reactions  of  the  members  to  the 
work  of  the  group  were  invited. 
Some  of  these  are  included  here¬ 
with  to  indicate  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  enthusiastically  approach 
their  jobs: 

“Truly  the  benefit  has  been  to 
me  rather  than  any  contribution  I 
have  made  to  The  Paris  Co.,  and  of 
what  1  have  learned  the  most  out¬ 
standing  is  the  fairness  with  which 
business  men  attempt  to  conduct 
business.” 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  I  an¬ 
ticipate  the  meetings’  coming  with 
joy.  I  hope  I  can  in  some  way 
reciprocate  for  the  education  and 
splendid  association  this  group 
affords.” 

‘‘I  have  always  felt  that  I  did 


little  for  The  Paris,  but  that  I 
gained  a  great  deal  in  education  and 
in  pleasure  from  my  six  months 
term.” 

“.Since  acting  on  the  Paris  Con¬ 
sumers’  Hoard.  I  feel  1  am  a  much 
better  buyer  because  of  being  better 
informed  through  discussions  and 
valuable  information  given  at  the 
meetings.  Many  of  the  things  1 
have  criticized  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  store  management  and  offering  of 
goods  is  now  a  matter  of  under¬ 
standing  and  education  which  1 
value  very  much.” 

“Salt  Lake  still  lacks  a  store  that 
stocks  enough  variety  of  silks  and 
wwlens  by  the  yard.  To  secure 
these,  .Salt  Lakers  are  .still  com])elled 


to  get  these  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
east.” 

“I  have  marvelled  at  the  broad 
selection  of  yimr  lioard  members — 
ladies  from  so  many  walks  of  every 
day  life.  My  ex])erience  upon  your 
hoard  was  truly  an  education  to  me 
— not  only  in  merchandising,  but  on 
the  many  aspects  of  this  world  t)f 
ours.  Your  store  has  improved  in 
various  ways.” 

"'I'lie  good  will  of  the  public  re¬ 
garding  the  pleasant  attitude  of  'fhe 
Paris  employers  toward  adjustment 
of  ])urchases  is  noticeably  growing. 
While  this  may  be  a  burden  to  the 
store,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  fnend- 
ly  relations  built  up  will  result  in 
less  rather  than  more  imixisition.” 


Le-w^is  Newell,  Newly  Elected 
President  of  Retcdl  Secretaries 


rOR  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  National  .Association  of 
Retail  .Secretaries,  a  President  has 
been  selected  from  New  b'ngland. 
Lewis  W.  Newell.  Secretary  of  the 
.Salem.  Mass.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  unanimously  elected  at  the 
.Annual  Meeting  held  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel.  New  A^firk.  on  January 
16th.  Mr.  Newell  has  had  a  rather 
interesting  and  somewhat  unusual 
career. 

Mr.  Newell  graduated  from  Tufts 
College  in  1904,  and  holds  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  ])ost-graduate  work  from 
the  Hridgewater  Teachers  College. 
For  several  years  following  his 
graduation  he  taught  school,  being 
principal  of  the  I'Tlgartown  High 
.School,  instructor  at  the  Tome  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Maryland.  .Associate  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Morris  Heights  .School 
and  after  serving  one  year  as  asso¬ 
ciate  jirincipal  of  the  Le.xington 
High  School  was  elected  Master  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Newell  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  and  gave  up  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
illustrated  lectures  upon  foreign 
countries. 

In  1913,  he  became  associated 
with  one  of  the  largest  travel  com¬ 
panies,  and  was  made  agent  of  this 
company.  Later  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  September  1923,  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Salem  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  has  held  several 
offices,  including  the  presidency  of 


the  New  England  .Association  of 
Commercial  Executives. 


From  Sadie  Hartman,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries,  comes  the 
following  letter  of  appreciation,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lew  Hahn.  N  R  D  (1  .A 
(jeneral  Manager: 

“.At  the  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  held  concurrently  with  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted — 

“iriiercas,  The  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Secretaries  and 
the  members  of  this  .Association 
benefit  greatly  from  the  re¬ 
search  material,  special  studies 
and  reports,  communications 
and  bulletins  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association ; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  Lew  Hahn  and  his  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  National  Retail 
Dry  fioods  Association  have 
cooperated  with  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  throughout  the  year; 
"Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore, 
That  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Secretaries  express  to 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gfxxls 
.Association  its  appreciation  of 
the  service  it  has  rendered  to 
our  organization.” 
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Lew  Hahn:  A.  D.  Patterson  of  C.  W.  Patterson  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio:  James  T. 
Milliken  of  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich,  and  Charles  McDermut 
of  Department  Store  Economist. 


SMALLER  STORES  OPEN  FORUM 


Two  sessions  for  Smaller 
Stores  were  held  at  the  January 
Convention.  On  Wednesday 
eveninjr  there  was  an  Ojten  Forum 
meeting  at  which  Charles  K, 
McDennut,  Jr.,  Editor  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Economist,  presided. 
He  first  presented  Lew  Hahn,  Cen- 
eral  Manager  of  the  X.R.D.C.A., 
who  .spoke  hrietly  on  the  wisdom 
and  need  for  retailers  constantly 
Itearing  in  mind  the  fundamentals 
of  buying  and  selling.  “It  has  got¬ 
ten  so  in  retail  circles,”  said  Mr. 
Hahn,  “that  it  seems  to  be  rather 
declasse  to  recognize  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise.  It  has  become  per¬ 
haps  too  rudimentary  for  the  large 
intellects  that  we  have  brought  into 
retail  business,  to  think  in  anything 
but  poly. syllabic  terms  concerning 
these  tremendously  complex  func¬ 
tions  which  are  supplementary  to 
the  main  business  of  selling  .  .  . 

“I  welcome  this  group  this  even¬ 
ing  because  it  .seems  to  me  that  you 
men  who  operate  the  smaller  stores 
have  stuck  closer  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  business, 
which  are  buying  and  selling,  and 
those  iiroblems  which  have  to  do 
with  those  two  very  essential  opera¬ 
tions.” 

This  report  will  deal  with  the 
questions  discussed  at  the  Forum  in 


the  order  in  which  they  were  taken 
up. 

Is  a  Bargain  Basement  Desirable? 

In  introducing  this  (|uestion,  Mr. 
McDermut  pointed  out  that  most 
stores  between  a  half  and  one 
million  dollars  lost  money  on  their 
Ic.sement  .sales.  Offering  a  com¬ 
ment,  D.  Matison  of  Fine  Hrt)s.- 
^latison.  Laurel,  Miss.,  indicated 
that  his  .store  did  .32%  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  ba.sement.  The  town,  he 
said,  has  a  pojmlation  of  18,000  and 
is  a  iKipular  ])rice  and  lower  area. 
I’asement  customers,  he  .said,  very 
seldom  go  to  other  departments  al¬ 
though  iqjstairs  customers  do  occa¬ 
sionally  shop  the  basement. 

There  were  several  other  com¬ 
ments  along  these  lines  and  Mr. 
McDermut  in  summarizing  said 
that  it  ap])eared  that  in  a  city  not 
large  enough  to  be  split  into  two 
comidetely  different  clas.ses  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  chances  of  success  in 
the  basemetit  were  minimized.  The 
que.stion  was  raised  by  Clare 
Sperry,  of  J.  IL  SiK*rry  Comi)any. 
Port  Huron.  Mich.,  whether  a  bar¬ 
gain  basement  could  operate  jirofit- 
ably  in  the  small  store  faced  with 
chain  store  conq>etition.  Mr.  Mati¬ 
son  exjiressed  the  opinion  that  by 
handling  different  brands  within 
the  same  merchandise  line  the  small 


store  could  definitely  compete  with 
the  chains  in  its  ba.sement.  Preston 
I’feifer  of  Pfeifer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Little 
Rock.  .\rk..  suggested  that  the  bud¬ 
get  coupon  system  could  be  adapted 
to  use  by  smaller  store  basements 
in  competing  with  the  chains. 

J.  N.  Knapp  of  the  Howard  R. 
Ware  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
projXT  i)rocedure  was  to  put  a  chain 
store  operation  into  the  bargain 
basement,  that  is  to  lease  it  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  purchase  in  sufficient 
((uantities  to  sell  at  attractive  base¬ 
ment  ])rices.  Later  on  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Ernest  H.  Wyckoff  of  A.  B. 
Wyckoff.  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  re¬ 
verted  to  this  question  and  told  how 
ten  years  ago  when  Montgomery- 
W’ard  moved  into  his  town  and  be¬ 
gan  to  give  his  basement  very  seri¬ 
ous  com]x‘tition.  he  had  arranged 
with  Sears  to  take  over  his  base¬ 
ment,  with  himself  as  manager. 

How  Can  a  Store  Secure  the  Best 
Assortment  Within  Its  Means? 

!•:.  H.  Scull,  of  E.  H.  Scull  Co., 
New  York  City,  recommended  that 
the  smaller  store  should  li.st  all  the 
conceivable  merchandise  that  could 
be  carried  in  the  department,  till 
the  i)rices  and  all  the  .sizes.  Having 
ascertained  this  maximum  list,  it 
should  then  boil  that  stock  down  to 
what  it  can  afford  in  relation  to  the 
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particular  volume — eliminatinj'  out- 
sizes  aiul  some  colors.  Mr.  Matisou, 
ur^'iug  a  different  approach,  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  His  point 
was  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  i)ick  out  the  best  sellers  and  to 
build  around  those.  G.  W.  Priehs 
of  the  John  I’riehs  Mercantile  Co., 
Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.,  offered  the 
suggestion  that  stores  would  be 
iK'tter  able  to  reach  the  best  assort¬ 
ment  within  their  means  if  they 
would  make  a  stronger  effort  to 
find  out  what  their  customers  want 
through  intelligent  use  of  a  “want 
slip"  system.  Alfred  Moffatt,  R.  H. 
Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  X.  J., 
offered  the  suggestion  that  the  store 
should  take  the  desired  turnover  it 
hopes  to  get  and  divide  that  into  its 
yearly  sales,  which  will  give  the 
amount  of  money  needed  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Then  the  total  volume 
should  be  divided  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  store.  If  the 
stock  is  then  put  in  the  same  ])ro- 
portion  in  relation  to  the  total  stock, 
and  if  it  is  maintained  at  this  level, 
the  store  will  have  a  balanced  stock, 
the  merchandise  on  hand  Ijeing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  total  stock 
as  the  sales  of  the  particular  item 
to  the  total  sales. 

Handling  Broken  Assortments 
of  Promotional  Merchandise 

Charles  Upham  of  Upham  & 
Rand,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recom¬ 
mended  that  for  promotions  the 
store  should  atteni])!  to  get  conces¬ 
sions  from  its  regular  resources. 
This  will  enable  it  to  put  back  in 
regular  stock  anything  that  is  not 
sold  during  the  promotion.  Mr. 
Upham  said  it  was  possible  to  do 
this  if  purchases  are  confined  to  as 
few  resources  as  jiossible,  and  those 
selected  are  given  a  substantial 
amount  of  business.  Six'aking  to 
the  same  fpiestion.  Marvin  Greek 
of  Greek’s.  Duluth,  Minn.,  pointed 
out  that  there  are  times  when  it 
pays  to  buy  jiromotion  merchandise 
out  of  the  regular  line  in  order  to 
attract  new  customers.  He  urged 
that  such  merchandise  be  gotten  rid 
of  promptly  after  the  promotion  by 
putting  it  out  at  a  startlingly  low 
price.  Paul  N.  Welsh  of  W.  M. 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany.  X.  Y., 
urged  one-line  advertisements  stat¬ 
ing  the  quantity  left,  the  regular 
price,  and  the  special  price.  He 


stressed  the  fact  that  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  items  available 
was  very  important  and  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  ad. 
Mr.  Knapp  recommended  that  odds 
and  ends  be  gotten  rid  of  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  a  bargain  square  and 
having  a  crackerjack  sales])erson 
hamlle  the  counter. 

in  What  Dapartmants  Ar*  Privata 
Brands  Practicable? 

M.  Levy,  Levy  Pros.,  hdizabeth, 
X.  J.,  stated  that  he  had  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  private 
brands  in  toilet  goods,  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  hosiery.  Julius  West- 
heiiner,  Julius  Gutman  &  Co.,  Palli- 
more,  Md.,  stated  that  they  carried 
jirivate  brands  in  toilet  goods,  do¬ 
mestics,  and  knitting  wool,  and  that 
they  have  been  very  successful — 
selling  more  merchandise  at  a  lower 
])rice  and  getting  more  markui)  than 
is  regularly  done  on  nationally 
branded  goods.  A  P.  M.  is  paid  to 
salespeople  on  private  brands.  Mil¬ 
ford  Desenberg,  King  Clothing  Co., 
b'lint.  Mich.,  ])ointed  out  there  are 
certain  disadvantages  to  running  a 
|)rivate  brand  in  some  departments 
in  a  smaller  store,  since  it  may  en¬ 
tail  carrying  too  large  a  stock.  For 
instance,  he  mentioned  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  a  private  brand 
on  men's  clothing  along  with  the 
Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx  line,  but 
had  abandoned  a  private  brand  of 
shirts. 

Mr.  Ui)ham  cited  satisfactory 
exi)erience  with  ])rivate  brands  in 
shoes,  toilet  goods,  and  hosiery, 
and  also  in  men’s  clothing.  He 
said,  “I  don’t  know  whether  or  not 
you  have  had  the  experience  of 
boosting  an  advertised  line  of  shoes 
or  clothing  for  a  good  many  years 
and  then  for  some  reason  or  other 
you  have  to  throw  it  out.  You  find 
out  then  how  much  it  costs  you  to 
build  up  another  line.  Tf  you  have, 
you  can  make  this  generalization — 
that  every  move  toward  the  private 
label  is  a  good  move  if  you  choo.se 
a  good  brand  and  give  good  value.” 
Mr.  Upham  attributed  the  success 
of  his  private  brands  primarily  to 
the  good  training  of  the  salespeople. 
Mr.  McDermut  made  the  further 
jioint  that  the  primary  reason  for 
the  success  of  any  private  brand 
must  l)e  that  the  customers  have 
confidence  in  the  .store  name. 


James  T.  Milliken  of  J.  W. 
Milliken,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  ex¬ 
pressed  considerable  doubt  about 
the  wisdom  of  employing  the  private 
brand.  He  said,  “We  have  a  private 
brand  of  hosiery  in  which  we  do  a 
good  business,  buf  I  really  don’t  see 
any  need  for  it.  If  we  want  to 
change,  it  is  a  lot  more  <lifficult  to 
go  out  and  pick  another  brand  and 
put  oti  our  own  label,  whereas  if  we 
have  a  standard  brand  and  we  do 
not  like  it  we  can  go  out  and  get  any 
of  twenty-five  t)r  thirty  others  that 
will  be  just  as  good  as  the  one  we 
have  at  the  j^resent  time.  We  have 
changed  standardized  brands  and 
have  put  in  new  standardized  brands 
that  are  well  advertised  and  we’ve 
never  found  we  lost  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  trade.”  Mr.  Milliken  went  on  to 
say  that  he  didn’t  think  the  small 
store  could  copy  Macy’s  or  Hud¬ 
son’s  who  have  the  means  to  run 
the  big  campaign  to  put  over  pri¬ 
vate  brands  properly. 

Mrs.  A.  Blum  of  the  Blum  Store. 
I’atchogue.  L.  I.,  told  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  private  brand  slip  which 
worke<l  out  very  successfully,  but 
wbich  re(|uired  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
stant  pushing  and  she  (luestioned 
whether  it  was  worth  while  for  the 
smaller  .store  to  continue  such  ef¬ 
forts  in  ])reference  to  just  relying 
on  the  advertising  efforts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  brand  manufacturers.  Mrs. 
Floremc'e  Cornwall  of  Jahraus- 
Braun  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  citing 
successful  e.xperience  with  private 
brands.  ex])lained  that  they  .started 
on  a  i)articularly  good  hosiery  value 
and  that  after  this  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  for  several  years,  they  very 
easily  extended  their  success  to 
privately  branded  toilet  goods, 
shoes,  dresses  and  coats. 

Is  the  Coupon  Budget  Plan 
Feasible? 

A.  L.  N^ewnian  of  the  Newman 
Dry  Goods  Co..  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas,  pointed  out  that  the  coupon 
book  controls  the  slow  but  good 
customer  who  starts  with  a  $10  or 
$15  limit  and  quickly  gets  up  to 
a  $50  or  $60  account.  Mr.  Newman 
reported  that  the  coupon  book  has 
enabled  him  to  attract  business 
which  formerly  went  to  chain 
stores.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  McDermut,  he  stated  that  no 
slow  paying  open  account  custom- 
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E.  T.  Hager,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Sam  Heckman,  Penn  Traffic  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  Major  F.  Cole,  Bush  &  Bull,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


crs  liave  switched  to  the  coupon 
l)ook  as  yet.  He  also  said  that  all 
customers  buying  a  $10  coupon 
book  are  checked  just  as  carefully 
by  the  credit  bureau  as  if  they  were 
getting  a  $100  oiien  account.  K.  V. 
Fischer  of  F.  X.  Joslin  &  Co., 
Malden,  Mass.,  iiuiuired  whether  it 
wasn't  desirable  to  attempt  to 
switch  good  coupon  book  custom¬ 
ers  to  straight  charge.  Mr.  Xew- 
man  agreed  that  this  was  wise  once 
the  customer  has  established  his 
credit  with  the  cou]M»n  lR)oks  and 
coupon  payments.  Mr.  Priehs  asked 
whether  the  increased  expense  of 
having  two  sets  of  accounts  was 
warranted.  I'lie  increased  cost  in 
Mr.  McDermut’s  o|)inion  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  type  of  business.  How¬ 
ever.  he  commented  on  the  fact  that 
coupon  l)ook  business  is  likely  to  l)e 
unstable  l)ecause  jieople  who  use  it 
are  in  groups  most  affected  by  eco¬ 
nomic  changes. 

R.  Stanley  Reid,  of  John  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  also  spoke 
to  the  ]X)int  that  the  coupon  book 
can  l)e  used  as  a  sort  of  training 
school  for  regular  charge  accounts 
and  stated  that  he  had  found  the 
coujMin  plan  very  successful.  A 
special  drive  is  made  by  his  store 
for  coupon  accounts  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Twenty  stores  present 
at  the  meeting  indicated  that  they 
were  using  cou]K)ti  books,  seven 
having  adopted  them  during  the 
l)ast  year  and  all  apparently  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results. 

Arc  Road  Signs  Profitable? 

Mr.  Sperry  stated  that  he  used 
50  foot  bulletin  boards  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  store  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  Ordinarily,  he 
stated,  they  were  painted  just  once 
a  year — occasionally  twice  a  year. 
They  are  placed  on  the  main  high¬ 
ways  and  run  f»ut  as  far  as  thirty 
miles.  Small  12  foot  boards  are 
used  at  the  more  remote  points  from 
the  store.  Responding  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  McDermut,  Mr.  Sperry 
said  they  were  not  put  up  specifi¬ 
cally  to  attract  tourist  trade,  but  as 
general  advertising  for  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  cost,  he  said,  is  very  low 
and  the  results  have  been  good.  It 
is  cheaper  to  maintain  them  than 
to  rent  them.  Mr.  Pfeifer  stated 
that  they  use  similar  signs  for  in¬ 
stitutional  purposes,  changing  them 


only  when  the  ai)])earancc  of  tl.e 
board  deteriorates. 

S])eaking  later  in  the  meeting, 

P.  Simonds  (tf  Houghton  61: 
Simonds.  Hrattleboro,  \Trmont.  re¬ 
marked  that  thirty-eight  years  ago 
he  had  erected  a  100  foot  billboard 
whicb  was  up  e.xactly  one  week- 
before  the  Women's  Club  sent  a 
delegation  to  call,  demanding  its 
removal,  and  that  since  that  time 
the  store  has  ])aid  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  billboards.  It  was  ])ointed 
out  that  actual  or  threatened  legis¬ 
lation  is  always  a  problem  in  this 
connection. 

Can  a  Pension  System  for  Older 
Employees  Be  Worked  Out? 

S.  F.  Iszard  of  the  S.  F.  Tszard 
Co.,  Elmira.  X.  Y..  stated  that  they 
had  had  several  cases  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years  where  an  cmi)loyee 
has  l)ecome  incapacitated  through 
j)oor  health  and  in  every  instance 
the  store  has  paid  a  certain  part  of 
the  salary  as  a  sort  of  informal  pen¬ 
sion,  although  it  was  not  based  on 
any  definite  jiercent,  but  rather  on 
indei)endent  judgment  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  case.  Similar  circumstances 
were  related  by  F.  1).  McLean  of 
Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins.  Bing¬ 
hamton.  X.  Y.,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  work 
out  some  real  system  rather  than 
letting  mere  humane  judgment 
cover  the  particular  situation. 

X.  E.  Xorman,  of  R.  H.  Muir, 
Inc.,  stated  that  some  years  ago  their 
store  had  built  up  a  reserve  for  pen¬ 
sions  but  that  they  have  now  revert¬ 


ed  to  this  method  of  deciding  in  the 
individual  case,  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  over  with  the  Social 
Security  and  Old  .Age  Pension 
jdans.  His  store  also,  he  j^finted 
(»ut.  has  a  voluntary  insurance  ])lan. 
The  amount  jiaid  to  an  employee 
who  had  become  incapacitated,  he 
said,  depended  on  the  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  employee's  needs.  Mr. 
Xewman  mentifmed  that  they  too 
carried  group  insurance  which  jiro- 
vided  for  a  monthly  .'illowance  in 
case  of  disability,  although  he 
agree<l  that  this  policy  does  not 
cover  the  old  emj)loyee  who  is  not 
able  to  fulfill  his  duties  but  is  not 
j)hysically  incai)acitated. 

Chart,  Unit  Control  and 
Machine  Methods 

Mr.  Ui)ham.  si)eaking  to  this 
point,  said,  “You  should  stick  to 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
avoid  unnecessary  systems  that  are 
red  tape.  If  you  get  it  through  the 
buyer's  head  that  he  cannot  buy  un¬ 
less  he  has  a  record  of  sales,  prices 
and  sizes,  you  will  find  that  he  will 
keep  a  record  and  that  he  is  getting 
his  i)eople  to  keep  records.”  Mr. 
Upham  spoke  further  in  behalf  of 
letting  the  buyers  devise  their  own 
forms  if  they  have  jjreferences  in 
the  matter.  The  merchandise  office 
and  the  controller,  he  thought, 
should  merely  suggest  forms  and 
the  buyer's  individual  preference 
should  be  respected  as  long  as  the 
variations  were  not  definitely  un¬ 
sound. 

Responding  to  a  question  by  Mr, 
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Dcsi-nberg  as  to  the  use  of  the  Kar- 
(lex-Kaiul  unit  etmtrol  system, 
Harry  Cleavelaiul  of  the  \V.  \V. 
Mertz  Co.,  rorrington,  Conn., 
stated  that  they  had  u.sed  the  Kar- 
dex-Kand  .system  on  hosiery  only, 
for  some  time.  It  had  originally 
l)een  use<l  in  several  de|)artmcnts 
hut  was  drojiped  from  all  but  ho- 
sierv  where  a  very  complete  and 
careful  analysis  has  been  continued. 

Are  Stores  Charging  Interest  on 
Post  Due  Accounts?  Are  They 
Collecting? 

.Six  stores  present  indicated  that 
they  were  charging  interest  on  ]>ast 
due  accounts.  Mr.  .Simonds  stated 
that  he  and  four  other  merchants  in 
bis  town  had  cooperated  and  sent 
out  a  letter  explaining  to  charge 
customers  that  interest  would  be 
charged  on  accounts  not  i)aid  within 
OO  days,  since  unless  such  a  charge 
were  made  the  effect  was  to  ])enal- 
ize  cash  customers.  The  results,  he 
]M)intcd  out.  have  been  very  favor¬ 
able.  Ihe  interest  collected  is  very 
.small  but  the  effect  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  the  ])romi)t  payment  of  bills. 
.\lso,  he  said,  “Where  they  have 
charge  accounts  around  town,  they 
iwy  us  first.’*  Mr.  Simonds,  an¬ 
swering  a  question  by  Mr.  McDer- 
imit,  said  that  there  had  been  some 
complaints  but  that  when  they  had 
sat  down  and  talked  with  the  com¬ 
plainants,  they  had  been  able  to 
persuade  them  of  the  justice  of  the 
ruling.  He  stated  that  they  have 
a  minimum  of  5  cents  interest  and 
if  amount  is  under  $10.  no  interest 
charge  is  made. 

Speaking  to  this  same  question, 
Mr.  Priehs  said  that  he  was  using 
a  penalty  on  the  account  when 
o|)ened.  If  the  account  is  paid  with¬ 
in  fiO  days  $2  is  automatically  taken 
off  and  a  credit  is  issued  to  the  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Priehs  stated  that  their 
turnover  (tf  accounts  has  imjiroved 
from  two  at  the  time  the  ruling  was 
instituted,  to  the  i)resent  turnover 
which  is  ten.  He  stated  further  that 
the  imstitution  of  this  practice  has 
not  caused  any  ill  feeling.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  stated  that  he  thought 
the  interest  charges  referred  to 
were  very  mild — that  his  store  had 
successfully  raised  their  charge 
from  y2*'/o  a  month  to  1%  a  month 
without  any  protest  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Ar*  Smallor  Stores  Adopting  tho 
Contribution  Plan  of  Exponso 
Accounting? 

.\n  ex])lanation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  plan  was  made  by  11.  1.  Klein- 
haus.  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  \.k.D.(I..\.  In 
summary,  he  said  that  since  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  indirect  exiien.ses  to 
departments  was  necessarily  arbi¬ 
trary  in  a  degree,  for  the  buyer  can¬ 
not  control  these  e.xi)enses.  the  con¬ 
tribution  plan  was  develojied  by 
C.  B.  Clark.  The  plan  calls  lor 
charging  each  departmetit  only  for 
its  direct  expenses,  .subtracting 
these  from  the  gross  margin  and 
then  getting  the  result,  called  the 
"contribution”— that  is,  the  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  indirect  or  general  e.x- 
l«.‘nses  of  the  store.  Direct  expenses 
include  sales|)eoples’  salaries,  adver¬ 
tising  space,  and  .sometimes  buyers’ 
salaries. 

.Answering  a  (|uestion  by  Mr. 
Upham.  Mr.  Kleinhaus  exjjressed 
the  o])inion  that  the  charging  of  all 
expenses  against  deiiartments  was 
of  little  practical  use,  since  it  did 
not  refiect  a  true  picture.  Mr.  Up¬ 
ham  said,  "If  we  have  a  lot  of  de¬ 
partments  that  are  charging  for 
overhead  they  do  not  use.  we  take 
that  into  consideration.  But  the 
department  manager  is  held  entirely 
responsible  for  the  gross  profit  and 
the  volume  (piota,  so  that  top  man¬ 
agement  is  aware  of  the  facts.  It  is 
simpler  to  collate  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  basis  of  volume,  it 
seems  to  me.”  Mr.  Kleinhaus  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this,  pointing  out  that 
if  volume  was  used  as  a  base,  the 
results  would  be  very  unfair.  He 
cited  as  an  example  the  fur  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  average  sale  may 
be  $190  and  the  ])attern  department 
where  the  average  sale  may  be  35 
cents.  .Apportioning  the  cost  of 
handling  invoices  on  the  basis  of 
volume  in  this  instance  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  fair.  Mr.  Kleinhaus 
recommended  that  smaller  stores 
take  some  of  the  energy  that  they 
were  devoting  in  the  accounting 
office  and  ])Ut  it  into  merchandise 
so  that  higher  gross  margin  figures 
could  l)e  obtained.  ‘‘You  can’t  con¬ 
trol  your  rent  by  departments,  but 
you  can  control  gross  profit  by  de¬ 
partments  and  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  to  know  what  is  in  the  figures.” 
Mr.  Norman  agreed  that  gross 


margin,  less  buying  and  selling 
salaries,  is  an  index  which  is  a  very 
good  guide  to  the  success  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

K.  J.  Mitton  of  Jordan  Mar.sh 
t'o.,  Boston,  Mass.,  offered  the 
opinion  that  if  the  smaller  stores  go 
too  far  in  getting  the  exact  expense 
(»f  the  de])artment,  they  have  wasted 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  office  which 
might  better  be  luu  elsewhere  in 
their  merchandising  operations.  Re- 
siionding  to  a  question  by  Mr.  New¬ 
man  as  to  how  much  volume  a  de¬ 
partment  should  have  in  order  to 
justify  keeping  separate  figures, 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  said  that  that  would 
dej)end  on  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments.  the  total  volume  of  the  store, 
and  the  type  of  merchandise.  “For 
a  store  doing,  say,  $200,000,  and 
carrying  the  general  lines  not  in¬ 
cluding  furniture  and  hard  lines.  I 
would  say  that  somewhere  a  little 
alK)ve  $10,000  is  the  dividing  line. 
A'ou  can  usually  .say,  ‘Well,  let’s 
make  a  department  of  that.’  For  a 
store  doing  $500,000  and  having  the 
same  numher  of  departments,  the 
same  numl)er  of  lines,  jierhaps  you 
ought  to  step  that  up  and  make  it 
around  $20,000.” 

“For  instance,  if  you  are  doing 
$200,000  and  you  <lo  a  combined 
vf)lume.  say,  of  small  leather  goods, 
and  jewelry  which  is  a  more  or  less 
normal  combination  in  the  smaller 
stores — pick-up,  impulse  merchan¬ 
dise  that  lends  itself  to  center-table 
and  .showcase  display  amounting  to 
$10,000  in  those  two  lines,  1  would 
say,  make  that  one  department. 
Now.  if  you  advance,  and  over  a 
period  of  years  your  business  goes 
up  to  $500,000,  and  that  depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  $20,000,  1  think  it  is 
time  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
splitting  the  costume  jewelry  from 
the  bags  and  making  them  two 
.separate  departments.” 

Answering  a  question  by  Miss 
Mary  Levenger  of  Howard  R. 
Ware  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  said  that  in  stores 
slightly  above  the  $500,000  group, 
it  is  feasible  to  allocate  indirect  ex¬ 
pense  to  a  group  of  departments. 
Mr.  Oreck  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  buyer  should  be  built  up 
and  given  some  control  over  the 
advertising  si)ace.  number  of  people 
employed,  number  of  trips  to  the 
market,  and  the  e.xpense  control. 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  called  this  ‘‘making 
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a  merchant  out  of  your  buyer”.  He 
further  commented  that  the  dift'i- 
culty  with  the  contribution  plan  is 
that  it  cannot  he  standardized  Im*- 
cause  what  may  be  a  direct  expense 
in  one  store  l>ecomes  an  indirect 
expense  in  another.  .\s  the  store 
increases  in  size,  tlie  number  of  di¬ 
rectly  chargeable  expenses  increases. 
In  the  small  store,  he  said,  direct 
salaries  (a.side  from  the  question  of 
interselling)  and  newspaper  space 
are  really  the  only  directly  charge¬ 
able  expenses. 

Standard  Compansation  Methods 
to  Minimize  Labor  Problems 

A.  D.  Patterson,  of  C.  W.  Patter¬ 
son  &  Son,  Findlay,  Ohio,  ex¬ 


pressed  doubt  that  an  attempt  to 
work  out  standard  compensation 
methods  for  a  locality  was  feasible. 
ComjKftition  for  better  help  takes 
care  of  this,  tlie  salary  Ijeing  about 
the  same  in  any  store  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  he  said.  H.  H.  Bluestein, 
The  \'ogue,  Inc.,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
said  that  he  found  that  applicants 
for  positions  frequently  were  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  salary  to 
start,  since  they  wanted  a  chance 
to  find  out  whether  they  would  like 
the  work.  Mr  Hahn  .stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  “any  time  the  competi¬ 
tors  in  any  line  of  trade  or  industry 
start  to  standardize  the  wages  of 
their  employees,  they  simply  are  in¬ 
viting  a  labor  union  to  step  in  and 
take  the  job  off  their  hands.” 


TRAINING;  FASHION  MERCHANDISING; 
INCREASING  TURNOVER 


Thursday  morning  a  regular 
session  for  the  Smaller  Store 
Group  was  held  at  which  three  talks 
were  presented.  Mr.  James  T. 
Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
presided.  These  talks  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Service  Letter.  They 
are  consequently  discus.sed  only 
very  briefly  here. 

Training  for  Flaxibl*  Selling 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Doris 
McLean,  Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  on 
“Training  for  Flexible  Selling  In 
the  Smaller  Store”.  Miss  McLean 
stressed  the  need  for  having  sales¬ 
people  qualified  to  sell  in  a  number 
of  departments,  as  an  aid  to  prompt 
customer  service.  She  made  the 
point  that  salespeople  who  are  being 
trained  for  this  sort  of  work  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  that  a  superior  ability  is  be¬ 
ing  recognized.  Miss  McLean  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  need 
for  working  out  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
partmental  layout  as  an  aid  to  flexi¬ 
ble  selling,  describing  the  necessity 
for  having  related  merchandise  con¬ 
veniently  located.  Salespeople,  in 
her  store,  are  credited  with  all 
sales  made  by  them  in  their  divi¬ 
sion,  whether  in  their  particular  de¬ 
partment  or  not.  However,  sales 
from  another  division  are  credited 
to  the  person  in  that  division  who 
assists  with  the  sale. 


‘‘.Salesmen  in  our  clothing  de¬ 
partments  are  instructed  to  suggest 
and  .select  merchandise  such  as 
shirts,  ties,  socks,  etc.  which  will 
conq)lete  an  ensemble,"  .said  Miss 
McLean.  “For  this  division  train¬ 
ing  is  conducted  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  buyers,  training  di¬ 
rector.  .  .  .  In  addition  to  style 
.shows,  .supper  conferences,  talks, 
we  have  bulletins  of  our  making, 
dealing  with  special  .sales,  pej)  talks, 
new  mercliandise.  etc. :  manufactur¬ 
ers'  pam])hlets  regarding  particular 
products ;  movies  and  slides  on  spe¬ 
cial  toi)ics  such  as  ‘Rayon  Comes 
of  Age’,  ‘Suitability  Sells  Suits’, 
and  merchandise  manuals.  These 
manuals  are  made  by  our  sales- 
peo])le.  They  contain  a  layout  of 
the  dei)artment.  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  selling  talk.  We  also  use 
merchandise  bulletins  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Retail  Research  Bureau, 
bulletins  from  our  New  York  buy¬ 
ing  office,  and  other  services,  as 
well  as  trade  papers  and  magazines.” 

Merchandising  Fashion 
Departments 

The  second  talk  was  by  Marvin 
Greek,  of  Greek’s,  Duluth,  Minn., 
who  spoke  on  “Merchandising 
Fashion  Departments  in  the  Smaller 
Store.”  Mr.  Greek  suggested  four 
chief  points  to  be  considered  by  the 
store  attempting  to  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  fashion  depart¬ 


ments.  The  points  he  stressed  were 
these : — 

1.  Frequent  visits  to  the  market. 

2.  Intelligent  pricing  of  mer¬ 
chandise — aiming  for  a  high  origi¬ 
nal  markon  because  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  must  Ik.*  substantial 
mark-downs.  Mr.  Greek  also  pointed 
out  the  advisability  of  not  allowing 
price  lines  to  hog-tie  the  depart¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  he  urged  that 
not  all  dresses  bought  at  the  same 
price  need  be  offered  at  the  same 
price.  The  buyer’s  judgment  here, 
of  course,  is  of  great  significance. 

3.  Use  of  the  “preview”.  He 
recommended  that  stores  purcha^c  a 
quantity  of  new  merchandise  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season  and  test  it  out 
to  see  which  would  be  the  most 
popular  styles,  etc.,  so  that  when  the 
season  broke,  the  store  would  not 
be  loaded  up  with  a  quantity  of  un¬ 
wanted  merchandise,  hut  would  be 
in  strong  position  on  the  good 
items. 

4.  Keep  up  volume  by  keeping 
up  stocks  on  wanted  items.  Mr. 
Greek  criticized  the  tendency  of 
some  buyers  to  lie  plea.sed  liecause 
their  stocks  are  so  low  by  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end  that  they  won’t  have  any 
markdowns.  shortsighted  view  in 
this  direction,  he  thought,  resulted 
in  the  store  being  out  of  merchan¬ 
dise  when  it  was  wanted,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  loss  of  potential  volume. 

Increasing  Turnover 

riie  third  talk,  by  Joseph  E. 
Noble,  Noble  &  Associates.  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  dealt  with  “Getting 
the  Most  Gut  of  Your  Merchandise 
Investment”.  Mr.  Noble  made  the 
point  that  turnover  is  the  test  of 
the  success  of  the  store.  He  urged 
that  since  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
everything,  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
carry  those  things  that  went  best 
and  could  be  recommended.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  frequent  turn¬ 
over  means  more  individual  buys 
and  consequently  a  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  possible  error.  Mr.  Noble 
echoed  Mr.  Greek’s  statement  that 
too  many  stores  are  afraid  to  put 
sufficient  markup  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  start.  Mr.  Noble’s  talk 
was  illustrated  by  charts  showing 
the  actual  performance  of  several 
stores  and  indicating  how  an  in¬ 
creased  turnover  had  been  able  to 
improve  the  stores’  financial  stand¬ 
ing. 
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BETTER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


RI'.CUGXIZIXG  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  all  stt)re  executives,  not 
onlv  generally,  but  also  as  part  of 
tlieir  siK'cialized  function,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  session  was  staged  as 
a  general  meeting — with  a  diversity 
of  material  intended  to  bear  on  the 
subject  from  several  angles  ...  as 
the  following  condensations  will  in¬ 
dicate. 

The  Customer's  Platform 

Discussion  of  a  tnuch-discussed 
subject  by  Mrs.  Helen  Judy  Bond, 
President.  .American  Hotne  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association : 

“.\s  I  think  of  the  consumer 
movement,  four  questions  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  jiress  themselves  upon  my 
mind : 

’*1.  What  caused  the  rapid 
growth  of  interest  in  the  consumer? 

2.  What  is  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  or  the  consumer  education 
movement  ? 

3.  How  important  is  this  move¬ 
ment  ? 

4.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
"The  reason  which  is  most  fre- 
•luently  given  for  the  origin  of  the 
movement  is  the  dei^ression.  and  we 
will  agree  that  this  was  the  strong¬ 
est  single  factor.  It  seemed  to  take 
this  catastrophe  to  show  the  imjxir- 
tance  of  the  family  purse  and  at  this 
time  as  never  before  merchants  and 
manufacturers  alike  are  watching 
with  eagle-eye  the  channels  into 
which  the  family  money  went.  It 
took  the  pressure  of  the  de])ression 
to  make  jx-ople  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  ((f  the  relationship  between 
what  the  consumer  does  with  his 
dollar  and  what  the  itroducer  gives 
him  fiir  her)  for  it. 

"This  led  to  the  recognition  of 
another  very  important  fact  and 
that  is  consui)if>tion  is  absolittclv 


necessary  to  keep  the  ivhecls  oj  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  agriculture  mov¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  these  moving  to  provide  an 
income  for  the  family. 

"The  second  reason  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  has  come  as  a  result  of  the 
depression.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  for  the  majority  of  peo])le 
there  will  be  little  increase  in  the 
family  incomes.  The  effects  of  the 
depression  plus  unstable  world¬ 
wide  conditions  have  had  a  definite¬ 
ly  leveling  effect  on  income  and  has 
limited  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  available  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services.  The  National 
Resources  Committee  figures  show 
that  27%  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  have  an  income  of 
$750  a  year  and  less.  54%  $1250 
and  less,  and  79%  $2000  and  less. 
In  other  words  three-fourths  of  the 
families  of  the  United  States  live 
on  an  income  of  less  than  $2000. 

“The  realization  that  incomes 
have  doubtless  reached  a  static  con¬ 
dition  has  had  a  conscious  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  family  and  as  a  result  she 
has  attempted  to  improve  her  buy¬ 
ing  jwactices.  In  her  effort  to  do 
this  she  has  met  with  not  only  many 
shortcomings  within  herself  but  also 
many  obstacles  have  confronted  her 
in  the  market  place. 

Education  for  Consumption 

“Women  are  no  longer  looking 
uixtn  homemaking  as  an  unskilled 
job.  Intelligent  women  realize  it  is 
a  profession  which  retpiires  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  techniques,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  judgments:  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  as  necessary  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  participation  in  home¬ 
making  as  it  is  in  medicine,  law  or 
business. 


“Education  for  Consumption  is 
not  just  j)rice  fixing,  labeling,  truth 
in  advertising,  standardizing,  etc., 
important  as  all  these  arc.  Rightly 
defined  it  involves  all  the  problems 
— psychological,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic — that  come  into  the  "ex¬ 
change  of  goods”  situation  from  the 
point  of  production  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  iK)int  of  ultimate 
consumption  and  through  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ethical,  reasonable,  and 
satisfactory  practices  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  concerned. 

“How  important  is  the  consumer 
education  movement  ? 

“Two  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  etjusumer  movement  have  been 
made  and  the  facts  revealed  by 
these  are  most  convincing  and  place 
IxTore  us  in  new  light  the  challenge 
of  the  situation. 

“The  fir.st  of  these  two  is  a  study 
made  liy  Dr.  Werner  K.  Gabler, 
economic  consultant  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation.  He  has 
given  concrete  evidence  to  show 
that  the  movement  is  one  which  is 
firmly  rooted  and  which  cannot  be 
disregarded. 

“The  second  study  was  the  one 
made  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
( Ijnnion  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  As.sociation  of  National  .Adver¬ 
tisers. 

"The  survey  was  divided  in  two 
])arts.  One  covered  the  general 
jniblic.  tlie  other  was  a  special  study 
Ilf  higli  school  teachers  the  majority 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  teaching 
consumer  education.  Twenty-four 
l)ercent  of  all  these  interviewed  had 
heard  of  the  consumer  movement 
and  had  read  one  or  more  books 
fin  the  .subject.  Twelve  ])ercent 
showed  more  than  average  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  movement.  When  these 
liercentages  are  translated  into  ac¬ 
tual  figures  experts  estimate  that 
there  are  from  10,000,000  to  12.- 
000.000  ])eople  in  the  United  States 
who  have  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
consumer  movement.  .Since  this 
group  consists  chiefly  of  the  lietter 
educated  jieojile.  we  can  rightly  as¬ 
sume  that  manv  of  them  are  in 
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positions  of  leadership  and  that 
many  of  them  are  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers. 

A  Proposed  Platform 

“The  three  consumer  groups  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council  wish  to  present  a 
proiK)sed  platform  for  consumer  re¬ 
lations  with  business. 

“We  believe  that  the  formulation 
of  this  platform  is  based  on  four 
fundamental  desires  on  our  part : 

( 1 )  to  pre.serve  .\merican  democ¬ 
racy  by  promoting  democratic  ways 
of  acting.  (2)  To  secure  enough 
income  to  satisfy  our  wants.  This 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  we,  as 
consumers,  have  the  responsibility 
of  utilizing  income  intelligently. 
(3)  That  intelligent  utilization  of 
income  is  {x)ssible  only  when  enough 
information  is  available  to  permit 
freedom  of  choice.  This  involves  a 
two-fold  responsibility.  On  the  one 
hand,  pertinent  information  must 
l)e  made  available  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  standards,  informative 
la!)elling,  factual  advertising,  and 
intelligent  salesmanship.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  definite  resjxm- 
sibility  of  the  purchaser  to  be  able 
to  interpret  this  information  and 
apply  it  in  the  light  of  her  own 
needs.  f4)  We  feel  that  those  ob¬ 
jectives  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  a  cooperative  program 
rather  than  through  a  program  of 
restrictive  legi.slation. 

“Unless  organizations  such  as 
yours  and  ours,  whose  years  of 
growth  and  experience  have  given 
us  stability,  integrity  and  knowledge 
in  the  field,  cooperatively  give  lead¬ 
ership  to  this  movement,  other  or¬ 
ganizations  may  spring  up  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  interest  of  people  and 
the  timeliness  of  the  situation  to 
create  what  may  suit  the  whims  of 
a  few  leaders.” 

Preblams  of  Docontralization 

.\fter  describing  how  life  in 
.America  during  the  past  50  years 
had  changed  from  80%  rural  to 
80%  urban,  bringing  in  its  wake 
traffic  problems  of  all  kinds  for  the 
cities.  Walter  S.  Schmidt.  President, 
Realty  Factors  of  .America.  Inc., 
said  among  other  things: 

"Some  corrective  action  is  possible 
in  connection  with  congestion.  Mer¬ 
chants  have  fought  non-parking 


regulations,  for  instance :  but  after 
all  in  the  average  large  city  not  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  automobiles 
entering  the  central  district  can  be 
accommodated  by  curb  parking.  It 
would  seem  wiser  to  limit  all  stop¬ 
ping  to  the  brief  time  neces.sary  for 
taking  on  and  discharging  passen¬ 
gers.  In  most  of  our  cities,  traffic  in 
the  congested  area  moves  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour — little 
better  than  the  speed  of  walking . . . 

“For  this  initial  attack  on  condi¬ 
tions.  and  more  important  for  the 
evolvement  of  a  long  range  program 
and  the  bringing  of  pressures  to  put 
it  gradually  into  effect,  cooperative 
action  of  a  high  order  is  demanded. 

•A  powerful  group  must  develop  and 
unite  on  a  synchronized  plan  which 
will  look  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
city  and  work  unremittingly  for 
it  .  .  . 

“Surveying  the  situation  the  first 
element  that  strikes  attention  is  that 
people  are  not  brought  with  celerity 
to  the  downtown  district  where  be¬ 
tween  one-third  and  one-fourth  of 
them  go  daily.  Mass  transportation, 
the  means  used  by  the  great  majori¬ 
ty.  needs  thought.  Perhaps  in  the 
cities  not  possessing  subways,  street 
cars  should  be  put  under  ground 
throughout  the  congested  areas. 
More  rapid  tran.sport  by  buses  per¬ 
haps  can  he  developed  through  new 
arteries ;  usually  buses  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  better  designed 
arteries  which  are  reserved  for  priv¬ 
ate  automobiles.  The  whole  subject 
of  transportation  and  arteries  re¬ 
quires  synchronized  planning.  Many 
cities  have  bottle-necks  which  create 
impossible  conditions. 

“A  next  matter  is  that  of  rear¬ 
rangement  of  traffic  in  the  downtown 
section  itself  by  means  of  new  con¬ 
structions.  Perhaps  the  quadrangle 
plan  is  feasible — four  wide  streets 
surrounding  congested  sections,  with 
garage  and  parking  facilities  all 
about  the  perimeter.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  by-passes,  to  route 
through  traffic  and  trucks  around, 
instead  of  right  through  the  central 
district. 

“Parking  is  a  subject  in  itself.  It 
should  he  handled  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  with  cooperation  from  the 
municipality.  Perhaps  groups  of 
stores  could  provide  inexpensive 
parking  as  a  service  to  customers, 
with  light  buses  to  transport  patrons 
expeditiously  from  parking  lot  to 


store  and  hack  again. 

“In  the  matter  of  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  merchants  individually 
should  initiate  research  through 
checks  of  a  different  kind  than  usual¬ 
ly  undertaken.  One  study  recently 
made  proved  that  the  bulk  of  huv- 
ing  in  a  certain  store  came  from  an 
entirely  different  group  and  from 
different  sections  of  the  city  than 
had  always  been  thought  the  case; 
another  showed  the  interesting  com¬ 
parison  between  the  average  pur- 
cha.se  of  the  group  coming  downtown 
by  automobile  as  against  those  using 
public  transportation.  In  addition  to 
establishing  the  main  cooperative 
group  recommended,  a  smaller 
group  of  those  who  properly  can  ex¬ 
ist  side  by  side  should  be  set  up  for 
business  purposes. 

“It  would  seem  wise  for  the  future 
that  individual  merchants  band  to¬ 
gether  and  create  satisfactory  neigli- 
borhood  centers,  establishing  there 
sub-units  of  their  main  business.  The 
suggestion  for  such  action  here  is 
made,  despite  its  prior  unpopularity, 
because  if  the  effects  of  decentrali¬ 
zation  cannot  be  entirely  overcome, 
substantial  business  will  be  done  in 
outlying  regions.” 

Profit  in  Public  Rotations 

Discussing  the  improving  of 
profits  through  public  relatitms. 
Kenneth  Collins.  .Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said : 

“If  public  relations  is  to  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  lot  of  hit-or-miss  stunts, 
then  no  one  can  disagree  with  the 
store  owner  when  he  thinks  his  ad¬ 
vertising  people  could  spend  their 
time  more  profitably  than  in  such 
pursuits.  But  the  trouble  with  all 
this  is  that  most  store  owners  and. 
for  that  matter,  most  publicity  peo¬ 
ple.  don’t  properly  define  public  re¬ 
lations.  They  don’t  realize  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  activi¬ 
ties  that  any  retailer  can  engage  in 
to  help  secure  better  profits  and 
better  sales.  They  don’t  realize  this, 
because  they  don’t  understand  that 
public  relations  has  to  do  with  every 
single  impression  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment  makes  on  its  customers.  If 
many  of  these  impressions  are  bad. 
his  business  inevitably  suffers;  if 
many  of  these  impressions  are 
good,  his  business  prospers. 

“.A  store  that  is  mindful  of  the 
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way  in  wliicli  its  reputation  is  at 
the  mercy  of  hundreds  of  sources 
of  iris-information,  must,  for  its 
own  -^elf-protection,  build  its  own 
public  relations  program.  It  must 
develop  its  own  stream  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  some  intelligent,  thought- 
out  fashion.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
simply  he  following  the  pattern  set 
by  nearly  all  of  the  great  industrial 
concerns  of  this  country,  who  have 
long  recognized  the  need  for  such 
action. 

Analyzing  th«  Job 

“If  a  store  owner  were  convinced 
of  the  need  for  this,  he  would  ask 
himself  three  questions; 

1.  How  does  one  go  about  build¬ 
ing  such  a  program? 

2.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

3.  Just  what  can  it  accomplish 
that  can  he  measured  in  terms  of 
volume  or  profits? 

‘■'riie  first  step  in  building  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  analyze  what  sort  of  a 
store  you’ve  got.  You  can’t  start 
publicizing  some  nebulous  thing 
that  you  ymurself  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand. 

“You  may  be  a  little  startled  at 
your  own  analysis  if  you  are  com¬ 
pletely  honest  when  you  make  it. 
You  may  find  that  your  store  really 
isn’t  an  institution.  For  an  institu¬ 
tion  is,  by  definition,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  does  something  so  well 
that  the  community  sets  it  in  a  class 
by  itself.  Many  things  tend  to  give 
uniqueness  to  certain  stores’  opera¬ 
tion.  With  some,  it  is  extremely 
wide  as.sortments ;  with  others,  low 
prices ;  with  others,  fashion  right¬ 
ness:  with  others,  superlative  ser¬ 
vice.  You’ll  usually  find  that  a 
store  is  not  characterized  by  any 
one  of  these  qualities,  hut  by  an 
amalgam  of  several.  One  weakness 
in  the  thinking  of  many  business 
men  is  to  try  to  find  a  single  mag¬ 
net  that  draws  customers  to  a 
particular  store.  There  usually  is 
no  single  magnet.  Customers  are 
drawn  by  many  different  things.  It 
is  a  question  of  finding  a  group  of 
these  services,  or  departments,  or 
types  of  merchandise  that  seem  to 
stand  out  above  others. 

“.\hove  all  else,  in  making  such 
an  analysis,  one  must  repeatedly 
kecji  asking  if  it  is  an  honest 
evaluation.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
so  had  as  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  that  is  built  on  a  phony  base. 


The  minute  you  make  claims  about 
your  institution,  those  claims  be¬ 
come  suspect  if  you  can’t  live  up  to 
them.  When  you’ve  made  an  an¬ 
alysis.  and  wish  to  make  claims  for 
it.  you  must  live  up  to  it. 

“Having  fcnnid  those  things  about 
your  .store  that  have  a  right  to  at¬ 
tract  patronage,  you  should  then 
list  every  conceivable  thing  you  now- 
do  that  might  have  some  hearing  on 
public  opinion.  You  will,  of  course, 
head  it  with  newspa])er  advertising, 
riien  you  will  list  the  attitude  and 
a])pearance  of  your  .sales  force,  the 
kind  of  training  given  to  non-selling 
members  of  the  organization  wdio 
meet  the  public ;  you  wdll  list  all  the 
kinds  of  printed  material  that  are 
regularly  or  periodically  mailed  to 
customers  and  vendors ;  you  will 
list  signs  in  the  store,  window  dis¬ 
plays.  the  appearance  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  fleet,  the  api)earance  of  the  store 
it.self.  You  will  make  a  note  of  any 
continuing  or  projected  fashion 
shows,  exhibitions,  concerts,  unusu¬ 
al  events  in  the  restaurant,  store 
athletic  organizations,  in  short, 
every  part  of  the  store’s  activity 
that  might,  in  any  way.  influence 
the  attitufle  of  the  juihlic  toward  it. 
The  most  important  of  all  is  the 
general  character  and  assortment  of 
merchandise  carried. 

“Then,  in  the  light  of  your  pub¬ 
lic  relations  objective,  you  should 
ask  how  each  one  of  these  publici¬ 
ty  vehicles  can  help  to  get  across 
the  messages  you  want  to  fix  in  the 
public  min<l.  remembering  that 
every  ])ackage  that  goes  out  of  the 
building,  every  conver.sation  a 
salesgirl  has  with  a  customer,  every 
call  a  delivery  man  makes,  every 
newspaper  advertisment  that  is 
printed,  every  monthly  statement 
that  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  creates  some  kind  of  an  im¬ 
pression. 

*  *  * 

“Every  store  owmer  and  every 
publicity  director  in  the  country  is 
asked  almost  every  day  to  make 
some  decision  involving  public  re¬ 
lations.  If  he  has  a  set  program  in 
his  mind,  he’ll  make  those  deci.sions 
sanely. 

“Now-.  I  asked  three  questions  at 
the  beginning.  I  said :  ‘How  does 
one  go  about  building  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program?’  I  have  tried  to 
give  some  sketchy  answ-ers.  I 
asked,  second.  ‘How  much  does  it 


cost  ?’  The  answer  is  practically 
nothing  beyond  what  you’re  now 
.spending.  It’s  a  question  of  how 
they’re  used.  The  third  question  I 
asked  was:  ‘Just  what  can  a  public 
relations  program  accomplish  that 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  volume 
of  profits?’  That,  I  think,  can  be 
answered  by  any  controller.  He 
knows  he’s  always  willing  to  pay 
a  dollar,  or  two,  or  even  three,  to 
get  a  new  customer  if  there’s  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  holding  that  cus¬ 
tomer.  Continuing  business  is  far 
more  important  than  the  business 
that  has  to  be  bought  day  by  day. 
And  if  you  believe  in  the  sane  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  public  relations  program, 
I  think  you’ll  believe  that  it  is  a 
method  for  building  good  w-ill.  And 
building  good  will  is  the  best  way 
of  building  profitable  business.’’ 


On*  Stora's  Exporianc* 

“What  Public  Relations  Has 
Done  for  Our  Store’’  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  presented  by  T.  J.  Twentyman, 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Manager  of  Loveman.  Joseph  & 
Loeb.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“When  a  customer  is  virtually 
afraid  to  go  awyivhere  else  zinthout 
coming  to  your  store  first,  you  have 
registered  the  ultimate  in  Public 
Relations.  And  it  can  be  done. 
More:  it  is  being  done  by  some  de¬ 
partments  in  most  of  the  stores  in 
every  city  of  the  United  States. 
Proof;  every  de])artment  you  have 
that  is  famous  in  your  city  for  at 
least  one  thing. 

“Let  us  first  deal  w'ith  the  .store 
as  a  whole.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  every  year  on  new  stores,  on 
new-  exteriors,  on  new  fixtures  and 
on  new  arrangements,  whether  it  be 
shops  or  w'hat-not.  The  purpose  is 
to  make  the  store  restful  through  the 
use  of  color  and  lighting ;  more  con¬ 
venient  by  better  arrangement  and 
coordination  of  departments ;  more 
comfortable  by  air  conditioning.  Yet 
each  of  these  things  is  only  a  part 
of  w-hat  it  takes  to  make  a  store  a 
mercantile  institution,  a  vital  part 
of  the  community.  But  all  these 
even  when  totaled  are  merely  first 
essentials :  and  they — to  mean  any¬ 
thing  real — must  have  added  to 
them  the  power  of  the  human  voice, 
the  sincerity  of  the  spoken  word  in 
print :  as  well  as  the  desire  to  serve. 
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reflected  in  noticeable  courtesy 
whenever  you  enter  the  store,  ac¬ 
curacy  in  information,  and  positive 
knowledge  of  merchandise. 

“We  planned  a  series  of  pages — 
telling  the  story  of  our  State — em¬ 
phasizing  that  beginning  at  a  specific 
moment  our  store  windows  would 
feature  picturization  of  things,  dif¬ 
ferent  and  unusual,  for  all  to  see.  The 
interest  created  was  sensational ;  for 
instance : 

(a)  More  than  twenty  teachers 
brought  their  classes,  ranging 
from  20  pupils  to  43,  to  see  it. 

(b)  Crowds  of  people,  even  in  the 
rain,  stood  on  the  sidewalk  to 
witness  the  disjdays. 

(c)  Both  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  well  as  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made 
written  and  personal  appeals  to 
j.  H.  Loveman,  our  President, 
to  ask  for  the  display  in  whole 
or  in  part,  for  permanent  use. 

(dj  It  won  editorial  comment  in 
two  papers  without  our  request ; 
one,  on  a  front  page ;  the  other, 
as  number  one  editorial  of 
the  day  entitled:  “Something 
should  be  done  to  preserve  the 
Loveman  exhibit.” 

(c)  We  had  543  requests  for  the 
various  institutional  pages  that 
were  used  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit. 

*  ★  ♦ 

“In  our  particular  city,  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  is  taken  very  seri¬ 
ously,  and  making  the  quota  is  the 
rule — and  not  the  exception !  This 
l)age  was  timed  to  appear  on  the 
morning  of  the  breakfast,  an  aflfair 
ojjened  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  all  campaign  workers.  The  pres¬ 
entation  won  the  applause  of  the 
three  hundred  workers  at  the  break¬ 
fast.  The  three  men  j)ictured  were 
the  managers  of  the  1939  campaign. 
Red  Mountain  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Birmingham  as  the  Hudson  River 
is  part  of  New  York.  Last  year 
on  a  similar  message,  one  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens  came  to  the  store 
president  and  in  congratulating  him 
upon  the  gesture  said:  T  stopped 
trading  here  a  year  or  so  ago  after 
a  disagreement  with  a  clerk ;  hut 
l)ecause  of  your  public  spiritedness 
I  am  apologizing  now  and  re-open- 
ing  my  account.’  In  addition  to  the 
personal  ‘Thank  you’s’,  verbal  and 
written,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 


the  Chest  passed  a  resolution  thank¬ 
ing  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb — a. 
notice  of  which  appeared  in  a  front¬ 
page  article. 

♦  *  * 

“It  has  always  been  the  objective 
of  our  store  to  try  and  create  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  the  joyous  feel¬ 
ing  that  automatically  comes  the 
last  few  days  before  Christmas. 
Upon  the  store  president’s  request 
to  do  something  diflferent  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Christmas  Season 
1939  a  radio-stage  presentation  of 
Christmas  Carol’  was  worked 
out.  The  Temple  Theatre  was  rent¬ 
ed  for  the  occasion.  To  keep  an 
accurate  check  of  the  people  desir- 
ing  to  go,  it  was  decided  to  reserve 
seats  just  as  a  theatre  does.  Pres¬ 
to!  the  tickets  were  gone  in  four 
hours ;  none  were  reserved  for  any¬ 
one  without  a  request.  (4ut-of-city 
schools  wired  for  six,  eight  and  as 
high  as  twenty  tickets.  The  demand 
was  so  great  that  we  were  obliged 
to  give  the  second  show  the  same 
night.  Again,  the  tickets  for  the 
second  show  were  gone  in  a  few 
hours.  Of  course,  some  people 
’phoned  after  the  tickets  were  gone, 
thinking  that  there  would  naturally 
he  some  left.  This  gave  us  a  real 
opportunity  to  stress  the  wish-you- 
had-come-earlier  idea.  And  such 
is  conducive  to  getting  people  to 
watch  for  our  store  messages  and 
react  more  nearly  ‘at  once’.  In 
order  to  wrap  up  the  good-will 
package  more  than  forty  men  from 
the  store  were  used  to  act  as  ushers ; 
in  this  wav  it  became  a  still  more 


personalized  Public  Relations  job. 

“One  of  the  series  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration  Week 
of  1939.  The  year  previous — the 
year  that  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week  idea  came  into 
being,  ours  was  the  only  store  in 
our  city  to  glorify  the  idea.  In  19.39 
the  entire  city  cooperated  and  the 
retailers  staged  open  house,  with 
Fashion  shows,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  general  public;  for  on  the 
special  opening  night,  the  stores  all 
had  a  substantial  crowd.” 

In  concluding  Mr.  Twentyman 
offered  the  following  suggestions 
for  building  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  : 

“(a)  Don’t  copy  anyone.  No  store’s 
publicity  is  good  enough  for  your 
store,  if  you  would  build  a  worth¬ 
while  and  lasting  personality.  Take 
the  idea,  of  course,  but  re-make  it, 
re-cut  it,  re-shape  it ;  make  it 
yours ;  your  very  own. 

“(b)  Don't  say  anything  in  your  store 
messages — often  called  advertising 
— uidess  the  co-workers  feel  that 
way  about  it,  too!  Rememl)er  the 
principle  of  the  blind  want  ad  that 
says :  Our  organization  knows  of 
this  advertisement. 

“(c)  Your  store  must  lie  civic-minded  if 
you  are  to  register  it  with  most  of 
the  people  all  the  time. 

“(d)  Emul.ate  the  letter  writer  who  said 
in  order  to  make  the  letter  natural, 
he  got  into  the  envelope  and  sealed 
the  flap  after  himself. 

“(e)  Lastly,  teach  each  and  every  one  to 
smile  as  though  he  and  she  were 
glad  to  see  the  customer,  whether 
it  be  three  minutes  after  opening 
hour  or  one  minute  before  closing 
tim.e.” 


IMPROVING  ADVERTISING  TECHNIQUE 


OF  the  many  "technical”  subjects 
of  interest  to  advertising 
executives,  four  were  selected 
from  many  suggestions  by  mem¬ 
bers  :  window  display,  special  pro¬ 
motions  by  fashion  shows,  etc., 
writing  factual  copy,  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  newspaper  space. 
Briefs  of  the  excellent  talks  on  the 
first  three  of  these  topics  are 
printed  here.  Because  of  the  charts 
employed  by  Wilder  Breckenridge, 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Yssociation,  to  illustrate 
his  talk  it  is  impossible  to  report 
his  address  here.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Breckenridge  has  consented  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  paper  on  his  subject  for  dis¬ 


tribution  soon  to  Sales  Promotion 
members  of  N.R.D.G.A. 

Window  Displays  for  Selling 

Jerome  E.  Walter,  Display  ^lana- 
ger.  The  Namm  Store.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  discussing  Window  Display 
As  a  Selling  Force,  said  in  part : 

“Selling  merchandise  is  not  the 
only  function  of  good  display. 

“Displays  should  give  to  the 
store  an  identity — an  individuality. 
Window  displays  should  tell  the 
passerby  what  kind  of  a  store  it  is 
— an  exclusive  shop,  a  promotional 
store,  one  that  is  conservative,  one 
that  is  daring. 

“Display  may  he  used  to  counter- 
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act  an  over-promotional  condition 
in  I  lie  store,  to  push  regular  price 
lines  when  newspaper  advertising 
must,  of  necessity,  promote  off- 
price  merchandise. 

•‘Display  can  give  drama  to  pro¬ 
motions.  Newspaper  space  is  usu¬ 
ally  too  limited  to  make  the  theme 
of  the  promotion  very  exciting  in 
spirit.  The  windows,  the  entire  in¬ 
terior  of  the  store  are  there  to  be 
utilized  for  this  purjxise,  and  with  a 
little  showmanship  can  make  a  pro¬ 
motion  thrilling  and  terribly  impor¬ 
tant. 

"Display  may  be  used  to  build 
customer  acceptance,  by  selling  the 
public  the  store’s  fashion-rightness 
or  the  completeness  of  its  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Display  may  introduce  new  de¬ 
partments,  new  price  lines  or  bolster 
up  weak  departments. 

“What  makes  good  display?  If  a 
group  of  blue  dresses  placed  in  a 
window  impresses  the  customer  by 
means  of  background,  accessory 
materials  and  copy  that  this  is  a 
new  shade  of  blue,  an  exciting  fash¬ 
ion  development — that  is  good  dis- 
play. 

“If  a  window  stops  a  lot  of  people 
and  then  rcf>ays  them  for  stopping 
— that  is  good  display. 

“If  a  refrigerator  window  tells 
the  customer  in  clear,  dramatic 
fashion  the  innovations  of  that  re¬ 
frigerator — that  is  good  display. 

“If  the  window  sells  the  store  to 
the  passerby — its  progressiveness, 
its  friendliness,  its  fairness,  its  com¬ 
pleteness — that  is  good  display. 

“If  a  window  creates  a  desire  to 
own  the  merchandise  it  presents — 
that,  too.  is  good  display.” 


Window  Display  An  Art 

In  his  talk  on  window  display  as 
an  art,  Henry  Allman,  Director 
Philadelphia  .Art  .Alliance  said  in 
part : 

"Hast  fall  the  art  program  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Philadelphia  .Art  Alli¬ 
ance  received  a  suggestion  from  our 
crafts  bureau  that  window  display 
should  be  given  serious  considera¬ 
tion  and  that  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Alliance  should  give  recognition  to 
that  particular  phase  of  art  today. 
As  a  result  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
Retail  Merchants  Division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


merce,  and  we  decided  to  hold  a  win¬ 
dow  display  contest  among  stores 
in  Philadelphia.  Rather  than  take 
anything  from  the  stores  themselves 
and  put  them  in  a  central  exhibit, 
it  was  felt  that  if  each  store,  during 
a  set  period  of  time  would  dress  a 
window  in  as  an  artistic  and  at  the 
same  time  as  sales-effectively,  as 
possible,  that  those  windows  could 
be  entered  in  a  central  city-wide 
comijetition  which  would  be  judged 
by  a  jury  of  outstanding  experts 
and  a  prize  or  series  of  prizes  for 
the  windows  in  question  would  be 
given  to  the  winning  stores. 

“It  was  felt  that  a  window  dis¬ 
play  contest  had  several  outstanding 
I)oints.  There  was  splendid  publici¬ 
ty  material  in  this  method.  The 
newspapers,  the  local  trade  maga¬ 
zine  would  be  quick  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  an  art  organization 
conducting  a  window  display  con¬ 
test  and  give  recognition  to  window 
display  as  a  fashion  art.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  it  was  definitely  recognized 
that  the  stimulation  of  retail  sales  by 
proper  promotion  and  publicity 
would  be  enhanced  during  the  period 
of  the  window  display  contest.  So 
that  those  two  possibilities  alone 
gave  a  very  definite  reason  for  con¬ 
ducting  this  contest.  The  following 
was  the  plan. 

“Each  store  that  wished  to  enter 
this  contest  could  enter  one  win¬ 
dow  only.  The  stores  would  be  split 
into  classification  according  to  the 
retail  job  they  performed:  women’s 
apparel  in  one  group;  furniture  and 
decorating  in  another  group,  etc. 
The  Jury  of  Judges  would  approach 
each  one  of  the  groups  of  stores 
and  finally  award  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  the  outstanding  display 
in  its  respective  group.  From  the 
winners  of  the  Certificates  of  Merit 
of  which  there  would  be  9  or  10. 
a  grand  prize  or  the  trophy  would 
l)e  awarded  for  the  outstanding  win¬ 
dow  of  the  entire  winning  group.” 


More  Informative  Copy 

G.  W.  Cunningham.  .Advertising 
Manager,  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago,  speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Writing  More  Informative 
Copy”,  said  among  other  things: 

“There  is  no  reason — absolutely 
none — why  advertising  copy  should 
differ  in  its  essentials  from  flesh  and 


blood  salesmanship.  The  sales  clerk 
who  is  given  to  flights  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  verbally  flittering  about  her  cus¬ 
tomer,  soon  finds  the  more  desirable 
I)laces  of  employment  closed  to  her. 
Too  many  customers  think  her 
slightly  balmy.  Too  many  others  are 
irritated  by  her  manner.  Still  too 
many  others  just  don’t  buy  her 
wares. 

“Simplicity,  directness,  earnest¬ 
ness,  believability  are  virtues  we  all 
look  for  in  our  salespeople.  They 
are  virtues  too,  which  we  should  and 
do  l(K)k  for  in  our  advertising  copy. 
The  very  objectives  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  are  best  served  by  good  infor¬ 
mative  copy.  We  all  know  too  well 
that  left  to  their  own  devices  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  our  customers 
would  buy  the  cheaper  goods.  Per¬ 
haps  too  many  of  them  still  do.  But 
with  the  aid  of  informative,  convinc¬ 
ing  copy  a  large  percentage  of  them 
can  and  do  buy  the  more  desirable 
merchandise.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  our  price  appeal  merchandise 
should  not  be  informatively  present¬ 
ed.  It  should — and  honestly.  But 
the  added  virtues  of  the  better  goods 
can  be  brought  to  bear  to  influence 
her  in  her  selection. 

“It  was  Sears-Roebuck,  I  believe, 
who  introduced  the  use  of  thread 
count  in  the  advertising  presentation 
of  sheets  and  other  domestics.  At 
first  I  grant  you  many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  did  not  understand  the  more 
or  less  technical  terms  such  a  sell¬ 
ing  required.  But  gradually,  and 
perhaps  not  so  gradually  at  that,  our 
customers  knew  and  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  the  finer  thread  count 
sheets. 

Simplicity  Corrios  Conviction 

“Why  can’t  we  be  the  simple  folks 
we  really  are?  Why  can’t  we  write 
as  we  talk — as  we  think  ?  Why  must 
advertising  copywriters,  especially 
those  who  have  something  definite 
and  tangible  to  sell,  feel  it  necessary 
to  go  into  a  trance  and  come  out  with 
something  that  borders  on  the  fan- 
ta.stic?  Show  me  the  girl,  be  she 
from  Smith  College  or  Smith 
Brothers  Cough  Drop  Factory  who 
wouldn't  thrill  to:  ‘Gee.  honey,  you 
look  like  a  million  tonight.'  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  she  wouid  to:  ‘I  have  rarely 
seen  you  so  rapturously  beautiful,  so 
entrancingly  beguiling,  so  bewitch- 
ingly  charming  as  you  are  at  this 
very  instant.’  Now  most  any  girl 
w’ill  understand  what  is  meant  by 
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‘rapturously  beautiful,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,’ 
but  the  words  lack  the  sincerity  of 
the  simple  homely,  direct  statement. 

“When  we  are  talking  about  in¬ 
formative  copy  aren’t  we  talking 
about  the  same  thing?  Aren’t  we 
talking  about  simple,  homely,  direct 
statements  about  things  that  people 
are  interested  in,  things  they  use, 
things  they  wear,  things  they  have 
fun  in.  things  they  make  a  living 
with,  things  they  are  proud  of. 

“X^ision  the  discussions  which 
take  place  around  the  family  dinner 
table  before  the  check  is  finally 
signed  for  the  new  washing  machine, 
or  the  new  set  of  golf  clubs,  or  the 
young  daughter’s  first  formal.  You 
can  vision,  too,  the  avidity  with 
which  all  advertising  material  on 
any  one  of  these  subjects  has  been 
seen  and  read  and  digested  by  that 
family.  The  investment  they  are 
about  to  make  is  interesting  to  all 
of  them ;  far  more  interesting.  I  dare 
say,  than  the  President’s  Fireside 
Chat.  The  state  of  the  nation  is  an 
abstract  subject,  a  long  distance  from 
the  Bill  Spivens’.  hut  that  new  for¬ 
mal  marks  an  epoch  in  their  family 
life. 

“Another  point :  If  our  advertis¬ 
ing  carries  more  of  the  essentials  it 
is  less  likely  to  be  bombastic  or  con¬ 
tain  claims  or  statements  which  are 
difficult  of  proof.  The  copywriter 
who  is  long  on  adjectives  and  short 
on  factual  material  is  probably  a  lazy 
copywriter  as  well.  It  takes  time  to 
get  the  real  facts — facts  which  your 
store  is  willing  to  hack. 

“All  of  us  have  at  times  experi¬ 
enced  situations  similar  to  this :  The 
Shopping  Comparison  Office  brings 
in  your  competitor’s  advertisement 
of,  let  us  say,  slips  at  a  dollar  hill. 
Your  buyer  immediately  begins  to 
tell  the  quality  differences  between 
their  dollar  slip  and  his  dollar  nine¬ 
teen  number  which,  when  under¬ 
stood,  more  than  justify  the  added 
cost.  But  how  can  the  customer  ever 
reach  a  decision  in  your  favor,  un¬ 
less  she,  too,  knows  the  facts  as  well 
as  your  buyer? 

“An  interesting  group  of  retailers 
listened  intently  a  year  ago  while 
one  woman — a  Mrs.  Typical  Cus¬ 
tomer,  if  you  will  remember,  told 
them  what  she  and  others  like  her 
thought  of  retail  advertising.  What 
she  asked  for  and  what  we  should 


give  her.  without  further  question, 
was  more  facts  upon  which  she  could 
base  her  buying  decision.  She  said, 
too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  she 
read  all  the  copy — all  of  it.  mind 
you — about  the  various  items  in 
which  she  was  interested. 

“Not  just  captions — not  just  the 
catchy  lead  lines  into  which  copy¬ 
writers  had  given  their  life’s  blood — 
hut  the  little  six  and  eight  point 
lines  which  might  give  her  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  advantages  of  your 
product  over  your  competitor’s — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  it  had  such 
advantages. 

“We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
an  educated  nation  and,  judged  hy 
world  standards,  we  are.  But  the 
Army  Intelligence  Tests,  published 
after  millions  of  men  had  been  ex¬ 
amined,  revealed  that  only  15%  of 
all  men  classified  were  capable  of 
making  an  average  record  in  college 
and  70%  were  barely  capable  of 
finishing  a  high  school  course.  I’m 
not  using  these  figures  to  prove  that 
our  advertising  must  be  written  to 
appeal  to  numbskulls  and  nit-wits, 
hut  I  do  think  that  they  have  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  our  api^roach  to  our  selling 
message.  We  can  he  more  certain 
that  it  will  he  subject  to  less  mis¬ 
understanding  if  it  is  clear,  concise 
and  easily  read.  We  can  he  more 
certain,  too.  that  it  will  he  more 
easily  remembered  if  it  has  facts  for 
the  reader  to  carry  with  her. 

A  Goodwill  Opportunity 

“There  is  currently  a  great  hue 
and  cry  about  ‘public  relations’.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  adding  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  their  costs  of  doing  business 
by  the  addition  of  forms  of  public 
service.  And  yet.  right  at  our  very 
doorsteps,  and  placed  there  hy  those 
who  give  us  our  business,  is  the 
greatest  public  service  which  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  perform  —  improved 
factual  selling. 

“Usually  the  public  gets  what  it 
wants.  It  takes  time,  hut  the  public 
is  patient,  if  insistent.  We  can  no 
more  stem  the  tide  of  public  desire 
than  we  can  hold  hack  the  dawn. 
We  might  as  well  get  on  the  hand- 
wagon — and  quick.  If  the  public 
wants,  as  Mrs.  Weitz  says  they  do. 
‘Information  without  pressure,’  who 
are  we  to  deny  them?  If  they  want 
education  in  better  huymanship.  let’s 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  give  it  to 
them.’’ 


Servlets  and  Show 

Julia  Coburn,  Tobe-Coburn 
School  for  Fashion  Careers,  New 
York,  discussed  Services,  Shows 
and  Shops  That  Promote  Sales,  in 
part  as  follows : 

“For  several  decades  stores  built 
up  into  bigger  and  bigger  units. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  smaller  units — suburban 
branches,  and  small  shops  within  a 
store. 

“Pendulum  swings — little  to  big 
— and  hack  again.  Specialty  shops 
add  more  departments  and  become 
specialty  stores.  Specialty  stores 
wish  they  had  the  resources  of  de- 
l)artment  stores.  Then  department 
stores  try  to  break  down  their  mass 
approach  and  get  hack  to  the  sj)e- 
cialty  shop  idea. 

“And  this  is  the  idea  that  comes 
up  most  frequently  and  forcefully. 
The  customer  appreciates  and  re- 
six)nds  to  individual  attention  and 
service  that  singles  her  out.  If  the 
store  is  too  big  to  have  this  done 
hy  the  head  of  the  store,  then  it 
may  he  done  hy  services,  fashion 
shows  and  shops  that  seem  to  ap¬ 
peal  j)ersonally  to  her.  How  can 
we  combine  the  personal  appeal  of 
the  tiny  si)ecialty  shop  with  re¬ 
sources  of  department  store? 

“Pick  a  group,  according  to  age, 
activity,  and  interests. 

"Be  sure  group  is  large  enough, 
influential,  and  with  spending  pow¬ 
er  enough  to  justify  effort. 

“Get  typical  and  outstanding  ones 
in  to  advise  with — and,  if  possible, 
participate. 

‘Tf  possible,  let  them  have  a  hand 
in  the  selection  of  merchandise. 

“Make  them  feel  very  important 
to  you  in  advisory  capacity — be¬ 
sides  feeding  them,  give  them 
souvenirs  if  possible  (manufac¬ 
turers’  samples  of  cosmetics,  etc., 
— remember  i)eople  love  something 
for  nothing). 

"Feature  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  publicly  in  every  way  you 
tactfully  can  —  remember  ]ieople 
love  publicity. 

"Remember — while  they  inter- 
liret  customers  to  store — they  also 
interpret  store  to  customer.  Let 
them  know  everything  you  can 
about  your  business  and  your  prob¬ 
lems  while  consulting  with  you. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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Ox  Wednesday  morning,  the 
inenilxTs  of  the  Personnel 
Group  had  their  one  session  at 
whicli  matters  which  did  not  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  functions  of  other 
store  divisions  were  discussed.  The 
standing  problem  of  sales  training 
was  aired,  and  many  new  angles 
to  its  solution  were  presented. 
The  fact  that  sales  training  is  still 
one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  chal¬ 
lenging  problems  in  the  retail  jjer- 
sonnel  field  was  attested  by  the  size 
of  the  audience,  the  rapt  attention 
given  speakers,  and  the  liveliness  of 
comments  from  the  floor. 

Fashion  Training 

‘‘New  Techniques  for  Training 
in  Fashion  Departments”  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Eunice  M.  Johnson,  Train¬ 
ing  Director  of  L.  S.  Ayres,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Miss  Johnson,  and  Lena 
Ashenberg,  who  occupies  a  similar 
position  with  the  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Coin])any  in  Youngstown,  and  who 
was  the  official  commentator  on 
Miss  Johnson’s  talk,  both  stressed 
several  ixjints  which  they  believed 
prerequisite  to  a  successful  fashion 
training  jwugram.  First  is  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  responds  best  to  a  salesjH?rson 
who  is  an.xious  to  serve  and  to 
guide,  rather  than  to  one  who  is 
addicted  to  high  pressure  selling 
devices.  Second  is  the  realization 
that  “knowledge  is  the  whole  pith 
of  the  training  program”.  Last  is 
the  fact  that  executives  concerned 
with  the  buying  and  selling  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise  must  agree  that  the 
“salesj)eople  resix)nsible  at  the  point 
of  contact  merit,  deserve,  and  need 
all  the  precious  information  avail¬ 
able”  and  must  be  “willing  to  lend 
their  skill  from  time  to  time  in  fur¬ 
nishing  first  hand  fashion  news.” 
Miss  Johnson  stated  positively  that 
“management  approval  and  partici¬ 
pation  is  the  l)est  assurance  of  a 


good  fashion  selling  program”. 

^liss  Johnson  discussed  two  types 
of  fashion  training,  both  of  which 
are  essential  in  the  typical  store 
program.  F'irst  is  the  launching  of 
the  two  major  fashion  selling  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  store.  Second  is  the 
year  round  training  program  which 
falls  into  the  following  phases; 

Planning  the  season’s  fashion 
selling  in  specific  departments 
The  isolated  promotion  requiring 
one  or  two  meetings  in  a  single 
dei)artment 

Coordinated  meetings  other  than 
the  major  fashion  program 
Meetings  which  are  requested  by 
the  buyer. 

Miss  Johnson  gave  numerous 
illustrations  of  various  fashion  sell¬ 
ing  plans  and  programs  which  had 
been  followed  at  her  store.  While 
they  cannot  be  descrilKM  in  detail 
here,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
Ijehind  each  training  plan  lay  thor¬ 
ough  cooperation  between  buyers, 
stylists,  and  training  supervisors; 
that  coordination  of  the  various  sell¬ 
ing  departments  was  stressed 
throughout :  that  salesclerk  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  training  demonstra¬ 
tions,  fashion  shows,  and  actual  in¬ 
struction  was  always  emphasized ; 
and  that  interest  and  entertainment 
was  never  overlooked  in  putting 
fashion  training  across.  Miss  John¬ 
son  mentioned  the  use  of  a  typed 
outline  in  a  dei)artmental  training 
program.  The  example  she  pre¬ 
sented  indicated  that  such  an  outline 
was  useful  lx)th  to  the  training  repv- 
resentative  in  organizing  her  ma¬ 
terial  for  presentation,  and  to  the 
salesperson  in  helping  her  catalogue 
and  systematize  what  was  being 
taught  so  that  she  could  pass  it  on 
to  the  customer  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  Another  important 
|x)int  brought  out  by  Miss  Johnson 
was  the  fact  that  the  training  de¬ 


partment  must  be  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  new  ways  to  present  its  ma¬ 
terial;  and  that  any  plan  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  when  once  successfully 
used,  must  be  shelved  in  favor  of 
some  other  plan  which  will  have  the 
added  appeal  of  novelty. 

Can  Salesmanship  Be  Taught? 

The  controversy  on  whether  or 
not  salesmanship  can  be  taught,  was 
reopened  by  Orie  W.  Sherer,  Train¬ 
ing  Director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.  Miss  Sherer  inclined  toward 
the  negative  viewpoint.  She  quali¬ 
fied  her  stand  by  a  definition  of  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmanship,  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Macy  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  reduces  it  to  two 
basic  elements :  expert  merchandise 
information  and  interest  in  solving 
the  enstomer's  problem. 

Highlights  from  her  talk  illus¬ 
trate  her  belief  that  while  sales¬ 
people  can  be  heljx;d  to  learn,  sales¬ 
manship  itself  must  l)e  developed 
by  the  salesperson. 

“Let’s  ask  a  group  of  able  sales¬ 
people  to  what  they  attribute  their 
success.  Here  is  the  summary  of 
their  answers :  ‘Success  in  sales¬ 
manship  depends  on  interest  in  the 
customer  and  the  ability  to  figure 
out  her  problem,  on  being  sincere, 
and  treating  everyone  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  way.  Customer  confidence 
is  built  by  helping  to  solve  her 
problem  and  by  selling  only  what 
she  actually  needs  and  ought  to 
have.  And,  secondly,  this  interest 
must  be  coupled  with  merchandise 
information  so  e.xpert  that  one  feels 
lK)ised  and  at  ease  with  all  custom¬ 
ers.'  This  is  the  voice  of  expert 
salesjieople.  .  .  .  Here  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  salesmanship  is  based  on 
ability  to  analyze  the  buying  mo¬ 
tive  or  to  quickly  recognize  a  cus¬ 
tomer  tjqx?,  or  on  a  mechanized 
series  of  steps  in  a  sale  .  .  . 

“Let’s  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  teaching.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  our  leading  educators, 
‘Teaching  is  the  art  of  making  it 
easy  for  another  to  learn.  One 
learns  anything  in  the  degree  to 
which  she  feels  a  need  for  it  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  the  material 
is  understandingly  connected  with 
a  real  and  a  vital  interest.’  We’ve 
just  l)een  told  that  salesmanship 
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consists  of  two  unlike  elements — 
facts  and  an  attitude — ^that  expert 
information  is  the  foundation  and 
attitude,  the  driving  or  propelling 
force.  If  we  accept  the  above  theory 
of  teaching  or  learning,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  an  attitude  or  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  question  revolves 
around  the  person’s  feeling  a  need 
to  acquire  the  attitude  or  acquire 
the  facts,  and  the  extent  to  which 
she  will  acquire  either  depends  on 
the  understandable  connection — in 
this  case — with  her  job.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  can  these  unlike  elements 
be  taught.  Init  how  can  we  present 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
learning  more  easy.  .  .  . 

“Salesmanship  appears  to  l)e  an 
art  or  a  skill,  not  a  science,  and 
expertness  in  it  develops  as  in  all 
skills  directly  from  practice.  A 
mass  of  theorj'  preceding  or  de¬ 
tached  from  practice  has  a  tendency 
to  kill  creative  ability  and  to  make 
perfonnance  mechanical,  self  con¬ 
scious  and  superficial.  These  are 
the  factors  that  make  salesmanship 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  of 
little  value.  Even  if  theorj^  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  selling  practice  of  the 
type  possible  in  a  school-store,  the 
situations  seldom  pass  beyond  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  such  experience 
has  a  tendency  still  further  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  mechanical  asjjects  of 
selling.  The  great  lalx)ratory  in 
which  to  learn  selling  is  the  selling 
floor.  Just  as  theory  without  prac¬ 
tice  is  cold  and  dry,  so  practice 
without  stimulation  seldom  pro¬ 
gresses.  Skill  flourishes  through 
practice — observation  of  excellent 
performance  and  discussion  and 
stimulation.  ...  To  have  become 
conscious  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
buying  mood  and  the  attitude  that 
stimulates  it  is  merely  sparking  the 
motivating  force  of  good  salesman¬ 
ship.  The  ‘gas’  on  which  it  must 
run  must  come  froju  the  translation 
of  this  attitude  into  ever}’  asi^ect  of 
a  sale.” 

In  connection  with  her  reference 
to  the  role  of  the  schools  in  supply¬ 
ing  retail  training.  Miss  Sherer 
pointed  out  that  the  most  important 
function  which  they  could  fulfill 
was  in  supplying  the  background 
information  on  materials  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  which  the  store  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  time  to  give,  but 
which  were  recognized  as  an  essen¬ 


tial  part  of  the  salesperson's  equip¬ 
ment.  This  statement  coincided 
with  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Deter¬ 
mining  the  Limits  of  Pre-Employ¬ 
ment  Retail  Training,  who.se  work 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  sum¬ 
mary. 

Dissenters  Speak 

While  no  one  disagreed  with 
Miss  Sherer  on  her  definition  of 
salesmanship,  many  of  those  present 
did  take  issue  with  her  on  question 
of  whether  teaching  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  selling  would  not  be  of 
help  in  developing  selling  skill.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  her  paper  was  led  by 
Miss  Helen  Xorton,  of  the  Prince 
School.  Chief  among  the  dissenters 
was  Miss  Betsy  Camplx?ll,  of  The 
Halle  Brothers  Company,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  instruction  in  system¬ 
atic  conduct  of  the  sale,  and  in  re¬ 
sponses  to  given  selling  situations, 
enabled  the  salesjwrson  to  function 
more  efficiently.  Xumerous  ques¬ 
tions  were  fired  at  Miss  Sherer.  not 
only  regarding  her  ideas  on  sales¬ 
manship  training,  but  regarding 
training  practices  at  Macy’s. 

Programs  Doscribod 

The  final  part  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  examples  of  effec¬ 
tive  sales  training,  from  four  rela¬ 
tive  newcomers  to  the  training  field. 
First  was  Nancy  Mason,  of  Thal- 
himer’s.  who  outlined  a  program  in 
which  salespeople  were  encouraged 
to  look  and  act  more  cheerful,  and 

RETAILER— RETAIL 

"C’RIDAY,  the  last  day  of  the 

Convention,  was  devoted  to  the 
second  annual  Conference  of  Re¬ 
tailers  and  Retail  Teachers,  at 
which  the  two  groups  interested  in 
the  distributive  education  program 
were  once  more  enabled  to  come 
together  and  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

The  morning  session  was  given 
over  to  an  examination  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  distributive  education. 
George  P.  Gable,  President  of  the 
Wm.  F.  Gable  Company  of  Altoona, 
was  to  have  spoken  on  “What  the 
Merchant  Expects  of  Distributive 
Education  in  the  Next  Five  Years.” 
Due  to  his  illness,  however,  his 
paper  was  read  by  Dart  Ellsworth. 
Supervisor  of  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  program  in  Pittsburgh.  It 


to  take  advantage  of  the  good  old 
southern  smile  technique.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  campaign  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  not  only  in  selling  within  the 
store,  but  in  its  repercussions  on 
the  personal  lives  of  the  salespeople. 
Phyllis  Shields  then  spoke  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  been  undertaken 
w'ith  department  managers  and  buy¬ 
ers.  She  indicated  that  this  course, 
devoted  to  j)ersonnel  leadership, 
had  resulted  in  much  more  efiicieiu 
and  harmonious  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  selling  staff,  and  was 
much  more  effective  than  working 
directly  with  salespeople  had 
proven.  Carolyn  Ely  of  Fileiie's 
described  the  six  weeks  sales  con¬ 
ference  which  is  an  annual  feature 
at  her  store.  This  year,  the  confer¬ 
ence  plans  were  based  on  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  salesforce  and 
supervisors,  who  asked  for  more  in¬ 
formation  alxiut  the  merchandising 
and  operating  functions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  result,  the  current  con¬ 
ference  theme  is  “Behind  the 
Scenes  at  Filene’s”,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  salespeople  are  being  made 
familiar  with  the  inner  workings. 
Ruth  Rouhan,  of  Luckey  Platt  & 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  concluded  the 
session  with  a  description  of  tlie 
training  plan  for  new  salesix“ople 
which  gives  them  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  operation  of  the  store  as 
a  whole  and  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  own  jobs. 

Kate  Lewis,  of  Namm's,  was 
chairman  of  this  session. 

TEACHER  MEETING 

was  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Gable’s 
pajx'r  that  the  merchant  is  looking 
for  further  extension  of  distribu¬ 
tive  education  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  so  that  it  will  become  a  prac¬ 
tical  system  providing  training  for 
employees  in  those  stores  which 
cannot  afford,  or  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  conduct  their  own 
training.  The  practical  aspect  of 
the  training  required  was  stressed. 
The  Pennsylvania  program,  in 
which  merchants  have  worked  very 
closely  with  educators  in  developing 
training  along  very  effective  lines 
was  cited  as  a  model  for  other 
States  to  follow. 

Govarnment  Viawpoint 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Vocational  Education 
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ot  till-  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  outlined  "What  the  Office  of 
Education  Exix?cts  Distributive 
Education  to  Accomplish  in  the 
Next  Five  Years.”  The  burden  of 
Dr.  \Vri.t;ht's  talk  was  that  the 
Office  of  Education  looked  for  con¬ 
siderable  ex])ansion  of  the  proj^ram 
so  that  it  would  become  a  real  fac¬ 
tor  in  education  and  vocational  ad¬ 
justment.  In  his  o])inion  it  will  take 
five  years  for  the  program  to  attain 
maturity.  He  indicated  that  one 
pha.se  of  this  maturity  would  be  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ])rogram  away  from 
large  dei)artment  stores  and  their 
employees,  and  toward  both  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  executives  of  the 
small  retail  units  which  are  unable 
to  do  their  own  training. 

Associations'  Contribution 

The  final  talk  of  the  morning 
meeting  was  made  by  Dr.  David 
Craig,  head  of  the  .\merican  Retail 
Federation.  He  described  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  trade  associations 
can  make  to  distributive  education, 
after  first  outlining  what  he  Ik*- 
lieved  to  be  the  accepted  objectives 
of  the  program.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  the  George- 
Deen  act.  as  it  is  being  interjireted 
at  present,  is  to  "improve  the  lot  of 
those  who  work  in  distributive 
occui>ations”  and  to  “improve  the 
methods  of  training  distributive 
workers”,  jiarticularly  spreading 
“training  to  the  levels  where  it  is 
now  hajihazard  and  sporadic.” 

Dr.  Craig  said  that  there  were 
four  types  of  trade  association  able 
to  help  the  program  along,  each  in 
a  siiecialized  way. 

First,  the  local  industry-wide  re¬ 
tail  associations  are  ideally  equi])])ed 
to  promote  the  program  to  their 
members  and  to  non-members.  A 
satisfactory  plan  sold  to  the  head 
of  the  local  merchants'  association 
should,  according  to  Dr.  Craig,  find 
its  way  easily  into  the  offices  of 
members.  Dr.  Craig  warned  against 
overlooking  the  head  of  the  city 
association  when  his  members  were 
being  approached  concerning  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Second.  State  associations  are 
ideally  equipped  to  participate  in 
preparing  state-wide  programs  and 
in  obtaining  favorable  consideration 
for  them  by  those  who  matter  in 
school  politics  or  State  administra¬ 
tion.  They  are  also  in  a  position  to 


help  in  formulating  plans  for  any 
action  which  must  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  program. 

Third,  the  national  single-trade 
association,  such  as  the  XRDGA, 
can  make  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  curriculum  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  materials  which 
they  publish,  'fhey  can  also  provide 
figures  which  can  be  used  in  evalu¬ 
ating  methods.  Dr.  Craig  exidained. 
Dr.  Craig  cited  the  conference  it¬ 
self  as  the  tyjie  of  thing  which  na¬ 
tional  trade  associations  could  do 
to  foster  the  distributive  education 
program. 

F'inally,  the  national  inlustry 
wide  association,  of  which  the  ARE 
is  an  exam])le.  can  contribute 
through  "close  cooiHiration  with  the 
Office  of  Education”  and  "continual 
evaluation  of  the  progress  of  the 
program  as  a  whole”.  Dr.  Craig 
also  mentioned  the  function  now 
being  fulfilled  by  the  ARF  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  the  Reeves  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  been  critical  of 
the  George-Deen  Act.  He  indicated 
further  that  the  national  association 
could  hell)  in  the  establishment  of 
higher  standards  for  teachers  and 
could  emphasize,  in  Washington, 
the  need  for  special  administrative 
units  and  special  retailing  skills  and 
experience  for  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  retailing. 

*  *  * 

The  morning  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  [’aid  A.  Mertz, 
Director  of  Company  Training  for 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  gave  way  to 
a  luncheon  session  of  which  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Xamm,  President  of 
The  Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  was 
chairman. 

Dean  Charles  M.  McConn  of 
Washington  Scpiare  College,  then 
spoke  on  the  increasing  need  for 
viKational  education,  in  place  of 
Provost  Rufus  D.  Smith  of  New 
York  University,  who  was  indis¬ 
posed.  Dean  McConn  stressed  the 
fact  that  education  must  he  equip¬ 
ment  for  living,  and  that  therefore 
the  strictly  academic  type  of  cur¬ 
riculum  could  not  satisfy  all  people, 
or  meet  their  needs  for  after¬ 
college  adjustments.  As  had  the 
morning  siK*akers,  he  pointed  out 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  found  its  way  into  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  necessity  for  training  which 
would  fit  peo])le  for  those  fields  and 


eliminate  the  avoiilable  failures.  He 
also  ixiinted  out  that  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  em])loyer,  vocational 
education  is  most  desirable,  since  it 
makes  possible  more  intelligent  and 
appropriate  selection  of  emjiloyees. 

Samuel  W.  Reybury,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Associated  Dry 
(ioods  Corp.,  and  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  X.Y.U.  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  followed  with  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  emphasizing  the  need  for  co¬ 
operation  between  business  and  edu¬ 
cators  for  the  furtherance  of  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

Limits  of  Pr«*Employment  Training 

Miss  Ruth  P.  Chapin.  Vice- 
i’resident  in  Charge  of  Personnel 
at  the  Will.  Hengerer  Company  in 
Buffalo,  and  Chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group's  Committee  to  De¬ 
termine  the  Limits  of  Pre-Emjiloy- 
nient  Retail  Training,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  committee's  findings. 
She  first  summarized  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  for  the  benefit  of  those 
memlKM  s  of  the  audience  who  had 
not  had  the  oiiixirtunity  of  seeing 
it  as  put  out  by  the  Personnel 
Group.  She  emphasized  particular¬ 
ly  the  committee’s  recommendation 
that  salesmanship  not  be  taught  in 
the  secondar}’  schools  since  this 
jxiint  had  raised  considerable 
healthy  controversy  in  distributive 
education  circles. 

*  *  * 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
general  discussion  of  a  number  of 
problems  of  concern  to  retailers  and 
retail  teachers. 

Problems  which  were  discussed 
centered  around  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  headings : 

Organization  of  State  and  Local 
Programs 

Adult  [Extension  Classes 

Co-o])erative  Part-time  Programs 

Teacher  Training  for  Adult 
Classes 

Flvaluation  of  State  and  Lcxral 
Programs 

Coordination  of  Local  Programs 
within  a  State 

Methods  Used  in  Promoting 
Programs 

Details  of  the  discussion  as  well 
as  transcripts  of  the  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  morning  and  luncheon 
sessions  will  lie  issued  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  proceedings  by  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group. 
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Bettering  Employee  Relations 


A  joint  session  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  Store  Management  Group, 
Delivery  Group  and  Personnel  Group 


^  happily  come  to  a 

”  period  when  frankness  and 
good  sense  can  rqdace  suspicion 
and  emotion  in  employer-employee 
dealings."  This  statement  made  by 
Frank  Rising  to  the  delegates  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
on  employee  relations  might  be  said 
to  have  struck  the  keynote  for  the 
meeting.  Relations  with  non-selling 
workers,  the  changing  scene  in  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations,  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  through  training 
for  flexibility,  and  the  problems  of 
experience  rating  under  the  Social 
Security  .\ct.  were  all  dealt  with  in 
the  same  spirit  of  frank  discussion 
and  sincere  regard  for  the  interests 
of  both  sides. 

Th«  Non-Selling  Employee 

In  the  opening  address,  Bess 
Bloodworth,  \’ice- President  in 
Charge  of  Per.sonnel.  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  reiterated  her  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  more  imiK)rtant  than 
ever  for  executives  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  background  of  economic,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  trends  to  under¬ 
stand  emiiloyee  problems  of  today. 
She  stres.sed  the  fact  that  the  non¬ 
selling  jobs  offer  more  problems  to 
an  efficient  personnel  relations  pro¬ 
gram  than  jobs  in  other  divisions 
of  the  store.  She  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  to  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  non-selling  job,  which 
is  frequently  more  tlemanding  and 
less  gratifying  than  the  selling  job. 

Tile  most  cfmstructive  step  to 
improving  relations  with  the  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  workers,  according 
to  Miss  Bloodworth,  is  the  attempt 
to  “glorify  these  people  a  little,  not 
as  a  sop  to  keep  them  contented, 
but  as  a  sincere  effort  to  make  them 
feel  more  a  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.”  Other  recommendations 
which  she  made  were  the  application 
of  a  better  measuring  stick  in  se¬ 
lecting  workers  for  non-.selling  jobs, 
and  the  inclusion  of  a  representa¬ 


tive  group  of  i)ersons  of  promo¬ 
tional  caliber  in  each  job  group. 
She  emphasized,  how'ever,  that  the 
proix)rtion  of  promotional  material 
must  not  be  too  high,  but  only  large 
enough  to  have  a  leavening  effect 
on  the  group  as  a  whole  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  new  peo- 
])le  of  the  job  level  immediately 
above. 

The  Controller's  View 

Miss  Bloodworth’s  remarks  were 
supplemented  by  those  of  Leo  C. 
Levin,  Controller  of  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co..  Xew  York,  who  gave 
the  ixiint  of  view  of  the  financial 
manager  on  the  (juestion  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  non-selling  workers.  He 
directed  attention  also  to  certain 
l)ersonnel  procedures  which  he  felt 
were  consistent  with  a  well 
grounded  employee  relatiotis  jKilicy. 
Those  included  offering  vocational 
guidance  to  employees  who  were  to 
l)e  discharged :  the  obligation  of  the 
store  to  give  adecjuate  severance 
pay  so  that  discharged  employees 
need  not  l)ecome  public  charges; 
and  the  further  obligation  to  at- 
temi)t  to  discharge  employees  about 
January  1  instead  of  after  inven¬ 
tory,  when  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  fewer. 

The  Changing  Scene 

Mr.  Rising,  Business  Week’s 
Lal)or  Editor,  s}K)ke  in  general 
terms  of  the  changing  scene  in  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations.  The 
burden  of  his  talk  \vas  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  unions  are  here  to  stay, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  retail  employers 
to  deal  intelligently  and  effectively 
with  them.  He  pointed  out  that  had 
the  unions  been  as  unstable  as  many 
of  us  thought,  they  could  not  have 
survived  the  unfavorable  years  of 
1938  and  1939  as  they  did.  He  also 
stressed  the  inadvisability  of  look¬ 
ing  to  legislation  to  curb  union  de¬ 


velopment  since,  in  his  opinion, 
"The  inevitable  next  step,  or  con¬ 
current  step  to  labor  regimentation 
will  he  further  business  regimenta¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Rising  also  reminded  his 
audience  that  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  was  closely  connected 
with  that  of  employer-employee  re¬ 
lations.  He  had  no  siK*cific  solution 
to  offer  but  said  that  the  unem¬ 
ployed  “under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  could  set  forces  in  motion 
to  overturn  all  we  hold  dear",  and 
he  advised  that  individual  employ¬ 
ers  "he  clear-headed  in  relation  to 
this  massive  national  problem,  and 
willing  to  take  part  in  ct)mmon 
councils  if  the  occasion  arises.” 

Specific  recommendations  which 
Mr.  Rising  made  for  success  in 
meeting  the  changing  scene  in  em¬ 
ployee  relations  we  quote  below : 

"For  the  immediate  future  in 
employer-employee  relations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  very  necessary  step  is 
this :  the  job  of  developing  and  ad¬ 
ministering  projKT  ix'rsonnel  ix)licy 
should  l)e  ranked  among  the  most 
inqxDrtant.  It  should  he  brought 
right  into  the  front  office,  and  have 
the  careful  attention  of  everyone 
from  the  top  executive  down.  The 
new  policies,  when  i)roduced  and 
clearly  understood  by  everyone  of 
the  staff  and  line  executives,  should 
1k‘  made  just  as  clearly  understand¬ 
able  to  every  em])loyee.  Therein 
lies  the  first  step  toward  more  con¬ 
structive  relations  between  employer 
and  employee,  as  such  a  policy  is 
implemented  and  kejit  vigorous  by 
constant  attention  to  the  needs  for 
change  in  a  changing  world.  I'he 
task  of  making  the  employee  see 
that  we  consider  our  husine.sses  as 
jointly  productive,  cooperative  en¬ 
terprises  in  which  labor,  capital, 
and  management  must  each  have  a 
part  should  not  he  an  impossible 
one,  but  it  is  impossible  until  we 
knf)w  our  own  minds  clearly  enough 
to  he  able  to  say  what  our  policies 
are.” 

Further,  Mr.  Rising  declared  that 
employers  must  accept  the  principle 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  although  “a  good,  sound, 
workable  employee-relations  pro- 
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gram  lued  not  wait  uix)n  the  com¬ 
ing  ot  a  union." 

Other  highlights  from  his  talk 
were:  “The  average  labor  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  list  of  things  which  the 
etn('lo\cr  promises  to  do — hardly 
ever  does  it  mention  anything  which 
the  loiion  promises  to  do.  For  its 
own  good,  lalM)r  must  broaden  these 
contracts  to  make  them  jointly  re¬ 
spectable.  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
ever)  employer’s  duty  to  help  his 
employees  understand  the  necessity 
for  this  dual  resiwnsibility." 

"Despite  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  union  drives  have  been  directed 
at  separating  still  further  the  em¬ 
ployee  from  the  employer,  manage¬ 
ment  should  work  to  heal  the 
breach.  Employers  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  encouraged  this  sepa¬ 
ration,  have  said  to  themselves,  ‘To 
hell  with  them’,  have  drawn  apart 
.  .  .  My  advice  is  to  stay  as  close 
to  your  employees  as  you  can,  to 
accept  the  fact  that  they  may  make 
mistakes  occasionally,  to  try  to 
prove  that  employers  can  be  friends 
as  w’ell  as  bosses.” 

“It  is  high  time  we  devoted  some 
attention  to  getting  the  liest  out  of 
collective  bargaining.  Unless  we 
do  .  .  a  disgruntled,  angry  public  will 
begin  to  feel  that  management  and 
labor  aren't  capable  of  handling 
their  own  affairs,  and  that  a  touch 
of  the  big  stick  would  be  good  for 
them  Ixjth.” 

Training  for  Flexibility 

Mr.  Rising  was  followed  on  the 
program  by  Miss  (lertrude  Sykes, 
Personnel  I^irector  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co..  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Personnel  Group.  Miss 
Sykes  presented  the  findings  to 
date  of  her  committee  on  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  hunployment  through  Train¬ 
ing  for  Flexibility,  and  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  the 
regularization  of  retail  emjdoyment. 

Miss  Sykes  presented  the  gist  of 
her  speech  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  : 

“1.  Employment  stabilization 
through  training  for  flexibility  has 
been  given  added  stimulation 
through  recent  legislation.  Certain 
things  are  now  profitable  to  do 
which  we  should  have  done  anyway. 

“2.  Our  legislative  program  is 
going  to  be  with  us  a  long  time. 
Let’s  l)e  sure  that  we  know  what  we 
are  doing,  where  we  are  going. 


move  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  see 
to  it  that  we  are  not  forced  to 
move  too  fast. 

“3.  No  one  device  or  approach 
is  adaptable  for  all  stores.  We  can 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences,  but 
each  store  must  dig  out  from  its 
own  experiences  its  own  solutions. 

“4.  Good,  sound  operation  will 
eventually  take  care  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  comj)ensation.  There  is  a 
common  goal  for  the  controller  and 
personnel  manager,  although  the 
approach  may  be  made  by  two 
roads.” 

Miss  Sykes  definitely  recom¬ 
mended  training  for  work  in  more 
than  one  department  as  a  definite 
aid  in  employment  regiflarization. 
This  use  of  the  so-called  “duofold 
workers”  however,  she  pointed  out 
calls  for  a  definite  program  based 
on  consideration  of  selling  areas 
rather  than  departmental  oi^eration ; 
for  an  analysis  of  ix;ak  and  dull 
jieriods  in  selling  and  non-selling 
departments  in  order  to  preplan  the 
transfer  of  employees  far  enough  in 
advance  to  give  adequate  training; 
for  carefully  planned  training  pro¬ 
grams.  es|)ecially  adapted  to  the 
nt'eds  of  the  group ;  and  for  meth¬ 
ods  necessary  to  gain  the  coo|)era- 
tion  of  buyers,  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  a  success. 

She  indicated  that  departments 
which  lend  themselves  most  readily 
to  this  type  of  program,  in  the  light 
of  her  committee’s  findings,  are: 
acces.sories.  ready-to-wear,  men’s 
and  toys’  clothing  and  furnishings 
and  intimate  ai>parel  in  the  selling 
divisions ;  in  the  non-selling  divi¬ 
sion.  stock  clerk,  messengers,  cash¬ 
iers.  and  inspector  wrappers,  secre¬ 
taries  and  stenographers. 

She  also  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
attempt  to  stabilize  employment, 
new  enqdiasis  on  certain  phases  of 
the  employment  procedure  would  be 
necessary.  Particularly  important, 
according  to  Miss  Sykes,  is  hiring 
to  type  for  various  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  more  careful  selection  of 
employees ;  constructive  criticism 
and  additional  training  to  improve 
performance  of  un.satisfactory  em¬ 
ployees  ;  stricter  scrutiny  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  employment ;  placing  of 
seasonal  employment  on  temporary 
basis  and  more  careful  review  of 
job  performance  before  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  for  permanent  employ¬ 
ment. 


Earning  Morit  Rating 

Similar  points  were  made  by 
J.  W.  .Steinhauser,  Controller  of 
The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Col¬ 
umbus,  in  his  talk  entitled  “What 
the  Store  Should  Do  to  Prepare  for 
ExjHirience  Ratiitg”.  Like  Miss 
Sykes  Mr.  Steinhauser  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  exi>erience  rat¬ 
ing  plan,  and  he  urged  stores  in 
States  where  it  is  practised  to  in¬ 
sist  on  its  maintenance  in  the  State 
law,  while  those  in  other  States  he 
said,  should  attempt  to  have  it  in¬ 
corporated  in  their  State  laws. 

Actual  steps  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Steinhauser  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  merit  rating  were  more 
careful  choice  of  personnel;  plan¬ 
ning  of  sales  promotion  events  with 
emphasis  on  department  sales  rather 
than  store-wide  si^ecial  sales  in  or¬ 
der  to  spread  the  use  of  extras,  so 
that  a  small  number  of  individuals 
could  be  used  frequently,  rather 
than  a  large  number  only  at  rare 
intervals ;  increasing  the  versatility 
of  ])rescnt  employees  through  the 
development  for  examjjle  of  “flying 
sciuadrons”  of  trained  employees 
who  might  to*  used  in  more  than 
one  department ;  educating  buyers 
and  department  managers  to  the 
idea  that  the  benefit  rate  of  pro¬ 
spective  extras  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  well  as  selling  ability  and 
other  special  considerations ;  con¬ 
trolling  and  coordinating  all  em- 
])loyment  procedures  through  one 
carefully  supervise<l  central  depart¬ 
ment  ;  making  a  special  effort  to  ap¬ 
praise  new  employees  within  the 
first  few  weeks  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  ability  and  productivity 
and.  thus,  whether  they  should  be 
retained  permanently;  if  possible, 
employing  more  student  help  for 
jieak  periods ;  giving  released  em¬ 
ployees  as  much  help  as  possible  to 
find  other  jobs ;  considering  the 
possibility  of  exchanging  employees 
with  other  employers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  having  seasonal  peaks  of 
employment  not  concurrent  with 
the  peaks  in  retailing. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over 
jointly  by  L.  I..  Kinsey.  Controller, 
the  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  .\kron.  and 
Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  and  George  Y.  Thompson, 
Vice-President.  The  Strouss-Hirsh- 
berg  Co.,  Youngstown,  retiring 
Chairman  of  the  Store  Management 
Group. 
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where,  whether  by  trade-in  or  any 
other  method,  slie  soon  imagines 
she  can  buy  everything  carried  in 
your  store  some  j)Iace  else  clieaper. 
Reports  show  that  in  1939  20 fc  of 
refrigerators  sold  were  sold  with  a 
trade-in  allowance.  We  further 
learn,  to  our  great  concern,  that 
manufacturers  forecast  a  45% 
trade-in  picture  for  1940.” 

Throughout  the  nation,  according 
to  Mr.  Chipurnoi,  one-price  stores 
handle  this  trade-in  problem  in 
catch-as-catch-can  fashion.  The 
store  uses  the  national  market  in¬ 
dex  book,  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  Book,  privately  compiled  and 
printed  in  Philadelphia  and  listing 
branded  refrigerators  by  year  and 
model  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  industry.  Theoretical¬ 
ly  stores  allow  the  customer  for  her 
old  box  of  tbe  book  listing  for 

that  model.  .Actually,  tbe  second- 
band  dealer — often  a  conscienceless 
price-cutter  and  known  as  a  "junky” 
— inserts  himself  into  the  picture 
and  offers  the  customer  double,  or 
more  than  double,  the  trade-in  value 
specified  in  the  Blue  Book.  He 
usually  rt“conditions  the  old  box  in¬ 
stead  of  junking  it,  as  would  a  legi¬ 
timate,  one-price  retailer. 

Mr.  Chipurnoi  proposed  to  clean 
up  the  situation  by  having  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers  .As¬ 
sociation  set  up  for  each  distribut¬ 
ing  area  a  trade-in  schedule  as  well 
as  a  list  of  prices  of  current  mod¬ 
els  ;  that  those  schedules  be  register¬ 
ed  under  the  minimum  price  laws 
for  trade-ins  and  new  boxes ;  that 
trade-ins  be  picked  up  by  distribu¬ 
tors  directly  at  time  of  delivery  of 
new  boxes  to  customer ;  that  trade- 
ins  be  exchanged  by  manufacturers 
so  that  each  manufacturer  either 
junks  his  own  boxes  or  rebuilds 
them,  thus  largely  driving  from  the 
market  badly  rebuilt  boxes. 

A  Manufacturer  on  Trada«lns 

A.  M.  Sweeney,  sales  manager  of 
the  refrigerator  division  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
said  that  the  retailer  had  brought 
the  trade-in  problem  on  himself,  but 
asserted  that  manufacturers  should 
do  all  they  could  to  help  correct  the 
situation.  “We  have  no  real  formu¬ 


la  to  offer  as  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said.  "Personally,  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  think  the  problem  must  be 
attacked  locally  by  groups  of  re¬ 
tailers  establishing  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Air.  Sweeney  alluded  to  recent 
surveys  by  Collier’s  and  McCall's 
which  he  thought  indicated  that  the 
trade-in  situation  had  been  e.xag- 
gerated,  that  "the  old  bogie  man 
was  still  mostly  in  the  minds  of 
these  dealers”,  many  of  whom  were 
accustomed  to  make  forecasts  that 
trade-ins  for  the  ensuing  year  would 
Ite  from  25%  to  50%,  even  though 
the  actual  replacement  by  dealers  is 
more  likely  to  be  5%,  to  15%,  with 
the  average  8%.  “Putting  all  of 
our  facts  together,"  said  Mr. 
Sweeney,  "I  would  estimate  a  maxi¬ 
mum  average  of  not  more  than  25% 
replacement  on  the  total  sales  for 
1940,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  fig¬ 
ure  will  be  less  if  we  get  a  wide 
acceptance  of  the  low-priced  specials 
hy  new  purchasers  coming  into  th.e 
market  for  the  first  time  in  19-10. 
Assuming  25%  replacement  sales, 
involving  a  trade-in  allowance  of 
10%  of  the  price  of  the  new  ho.x. 
the  average  loss  of  gross  margin 
due  to  trade-ins  would  be  G  of 
10%,  or  2%.%  .  .  .  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  servicing  our 
refrigerators  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  will  make  up  2/3  of  this  loss 
in  gross.” 

Mr.  Sweeney  assured  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  recognized  the  diffi¬ 
culty  facing  retailers  who  accepted 
his  advice  that  the  trade-in  problem 
be  attacked  locally  through  the 
establishment  of  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  by  groups  of  retailers.  He 
spoke  with  approval  of  the  “Phila¬ 
delphia  plan”,  in  operation  for  one 
year,  based  on  the  Blue  Book  of 
\'alues,  relating  to  1392  different 
models  of  37  manufacturers.  He 
thought  that  a  similar  plan  in  effect 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  worked  out 
well.  Mentioning  several  recent 
studies,  he  stated:  “We  discovered 
that  273  brands  of  refrigerators 
have  been  manufactured  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  past,  and  236  of  the 
manufacturers  are  no  longer  in  busi¬ 
ness  ;  indicating  to  me  that  the  busi¬ 


ness  is  not  one  in  which  large  profits 
have  been  available.” 

As  to  trade-in  allowances,  the 
speaker  thought  10%  of  the  new 
l)ox  price  is  too  large.  He  thinks 
that  it  should  l)e  not  more  than  5% 
on  the  average  and  that  there  should 
he  a  definite  appraisal  method 
established  to  handle  every  single 
trade-in.  He  asserted  that  "the 
manufacturer  has  no  pot  of  gold 
into  which  he  can  dip  to  set  up  an 
allowance  for  trade-ins.”  that  the 
retailer  has  been  driving  for  lower 
|)rices  and  longer  discounts  while 
factories  have  been  driving  for  low¬ 
er  costs  in  spite  of  increased  ta.xes, 
labor  ccjsts  and  material  prices. 
This  led  Air.  Sweeney  to  speak  feel¬ 
ingly  of  the  only  source  of  money 
for  generous  trade-in  allowances: 
the  first-time  consumer.  He  asked 
his  audience.  "In  all  fairness  is  it 
sound  business  to  collect  the  money 
we  hand  back  to  people  who  could 
afford  tf)  buy  a  high-priced  refrig¬ 
erator  ten  years  ago — so  that  they 
can  obtain  a  second  refrigerator  at 
a  lower  price — from  those  people 
who.  hy  and  large,  have  less  money 
and  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
their  first  electric  refrigerator?” 

Air.  Sweeney  is  convinced  that 
the  automobile  industry’s  methods 
of  handling  trade-ins  can  be  studied 
with  i^rofit.  He  pointed  out  that  an 
automobile  dealer  has  to  sell  about 
2'/.  used  cars  to  every  new  one  he 
moves.  Since  the  speaker’s  an¬ 
nounced  subject  was  Trade-ins  and 
Profits,  the  latter  portion  of  his  talk 
was  devoted  to  polite  but  detailed 
scrutiny  of  methods  of  collation  and 
manner  of  interpretation  of  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  figures  which 
show  that  the  average  department 
store  loses  money  on  refrigerators. 
Mr.  Sweeney  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
that  “a  refrigerator  is  twelve  times 
as  difficult  to  sell  as  a  woman’s 
dress,  26  times  as  difficult  to  sell  as 
a  pair  of  women’s  shoes,”  as  the 
Controllers’  figures  indicate. 

In  any  case.  Air.  Sweeney  fore¬ 
sees  excellent  business  and  a  better 
profit  in  1940.  It  will  be  a  “grand 
year”,  he  thinks.  “A'ou  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  continuously 
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a  larj^c  jx'rcentage  of  the  refrigera¬ 
tion  business.  We  want  to  help  you 
get  tliis  share  by  firming  our  mar¬ 
ket  as  regards  price  maintenance.” 

Whol*sal*-R«tail  Selling 

In  a  colorful,  prosecuting-attor- 
ney,  Cicero  vs.  Cataline  type  of 
speech  that  consumed  the  better  part 
of  an  hour,  Bernard  B.  Zients  of 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 
dramatically  indicted  “the  discount 
house,  or  the  industrial  wholesaler, 
which  term  is  used  to  dignify  this 
type  of  dealer.”  Suggesting  that 
legitimate  retailers  should  eliminate 
“this  disreputable  competition”  even 
if  they  met  the  situation  by  “throw¬ 
ing  every  national  brand  off  their 
floors  for  a  three-months  period”, 
Mr.  Zients  opined  that  at  the  end 
of  that  interval  “national  brands 
would  return  to  us  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  would  be  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  what  we  now  have  and 
our  business  would  become  profit¬ 
able.”  He  asserted  that  “national 
brands,  as  they  are  at  present  set 
up,  can  afford  to  give  us  ncjt  23%, 
26%,  30%,  or  33%  on  refrigerators 
delivered,  installed  and  serviced, 
but  can  afford  to  give  us  40  and  50 
and  60  percent,  for  what  we  give 
them  in  return.  After  all.  we  de¬ 
partment  stores  account  for  only 
about  10%  of  their  volume  anyway. 
What  is  it  that  we  give  them?” 

Answering  his  own  question.  Mr. 
Zients  said  that  reputable  stores  help 
to  sell  the  merchandise  after  the 
demand  has  been  created  by  national 
and  local  advertising :  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  lends  the  prestige  of 
its  name  to  the  product ;  that  it 
offers  the  consumer  a  guarantee 
transcending  the  manufacturer’s 
warranty :  that  the  store  gives  ade¬ 
quate  display  of  the  product ;  that 
the  product  is  given  an  intelligent, 
honest  presentation. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  dis¬ 
count  business.  ^Ir.  Zients  asserted : 
“Bear  in  mind  that  we  lay  no  blame 
whatsoever  on  the  jtroprietors  of 
discount  houses.  They  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  and  choose  to  hit  us  where 
we  are  most  vulnerable  because  our 
sources  of  sup])ly  did  not  protect 
the  established  channels  of  trade. 
About  95%  of  discount  house  goods 
comes  directly  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  his  local  distributor.  Going 
to  distributors  will  get  us  nowhere. 


The  only  person  who  can  ever  clean 
up  this  picture  is  the  head  of  the 
factory  from  which  we  buy  our 
goods.  The  manufacturer  is  the 
only  one  who  can  control  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  us.” 

Concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  Zients 
said:  “We  are  placing  the  full 
onus  of  blame  on  manufacturers 
and  their  distributors.  We  know 
that  despite  this  great  evil  these 
national  manufacturers  are  guided 
by  the  best  brains  and  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  any  industry.  We  have  a 
multitude  of  friends  among  the 
national  manufacturers  whose  opin¬ 
ions  we  judge  with  the  profoundest 
respect.  We  feel  certain  that  if  they 
are  properly  approached  by  us  we 
can  work  with  them,  and  these 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are  here 
in  this  room,  will  bring  us  to  a 
proper  solution  of  this  problem. 
We  have  had  words  long  enough, 
let  us  now  have  some  action.” 

Ensuing  Discussion  Polychromatic 

The  free-for-all  discussion  which 
followed  w’as  brisk.  Apparently  it 
e.scaped  being  bru.sque  only  because 
beneath  a  bit  of  bitterness,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  retailers  pres¬ 
ent  there  were  underlying  strata  of 
good  humor,  of  the  camaraderie 
prevailing  aiiKjng  fishermen  pulling 
for  the  shore  through  a  heavy  surf, 
and  to  be  found  no  less  among  a 
gnjuj)  of  retailers  whose  manufac¬ 
turer  guests  have  been  rather  un- 
expecte<lly  privileged  to  witness  an 
autopsy  which  includes  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  verdict  that  it  was  a  factory- 
made  murder. 

The  smiling  chairman  of  the  sess¬ 
ion — ^a  few  days  later  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Hardware  Buy¬ 
ers’  Club — Philip  DuBoff  opened 
with:  “Mr.  Sweeney,  you  said  that 
you've  effected  savings  on  service. 
Of  course  those  savings  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  directly  with  the  retailer, 
because  many  stores  buy  from  the 
distributor.  But  the  distributors’ 
servicing  charges  remain  fixed. 
Why  ?  Why  should  not  the  distribu¬ 
tor  turn  over  the  saving  to  us? 

Mr.  Sweeney :  “If  I  were  a  re¬ 
tailer  I  would  in  that  case  take  over 
the  servicing  myself.  I  say  this  here 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  best 
distributors.” 

Mr.  Wasser,  of  Namm’s,  Brook¬ 
lyn  :  “Mr.  Chipurnoi  wants  the 


manufacturer  to  help  with  regard 
to  trade-ins.  Well,  consider  auto¬ 
mobile  trade-ins :  often  a  second¬ 
hand  car  offers  good  mileage  and 
needs  few  repairs.  According  to 
Mr.  Sweeney,  refrigeration  offers 
strong  contrast ;  itianufacturers  and 
distributors  make  no  stipulation  re¬ 
garding  trade-ins — the  thing  is  wide 
open.  I  think  most  refrigerators 
should  be  junked  for  the  good  of 
consumers  and  all  others  concerned. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Sweeney  spoke  of  4J4% 
markdowns.  I  think  that’s  not  the 
result  of  carryover  but  of  not 
meeting  competition.  He  says  that 
the  poor  pay  for  the  trade-ins  which 
are  allowed  the  relatively  rich.  But 
if  trade-in  allowances  were  fixed  in 
advance  poor  and  rich  alike  would 
benefit.  If  manufacturer  and  retail¬ 
er  don’t  get  together  on  trade-ins 
then  cut  prices  will  continue.  And  if 
they  don’t  then  sjjecialty  salesmen 
won’t  stay ;  in  recent  years  they’ve 
given  up  jobs  because  they  can’t 
make  money.” 

Mr.  Bladel,  of  Loeser’s,  Brook¬ 
lyn:  "I  agree  we’ve  got  to  face  the 
trade-in  problem  now,  not  in  1945. 
We  should  have  done  so  two  years 
ago.” 

Mr.  Stein,  of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y. :  “Mr.  Sweeney  ad¬ 
vised  working  on  the  lower  income 
brackets  and  .selling  them  up.  But 
that’s  contradictory — to  sell  more 
better-end  merchandise  by  putting 
more  of  your  effort  on  people  with 
smaller  incomes.” 

Mr.  Sweeney:  “What  I  meant 
was  that  a  store  can  accelerate  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  going  after  the  lower 
brackets  harder ;  bring  those  people 
into  the  market  by  interesting  them 
in  a  Ixj.x  of  small  cost  and  then  step 
them  up.” 

Mr.  Chipurnoi:  “I  think  Hoover 
handles  the  rebuilt  problem  best. 
No  loss,  no  profit.  A  good  job. 
There  is  the  type  of  refrigerator 
dealer  that  advertises  a  box  of 
famous  make  at  $29.  In  tiny  type 
beneath  may  be  found  the  word  ‘re¬ 
conditioned’.  That  dealer  horn- 
swoggles  the  ad-answerer  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  box.  I  know  what  radio 
retailers  have  done :  customer  buys 
a  $9  radio,  dealer  carefully  short- 
circuits  it.  Customer  returns.  Deal¬ 
er  asks  her:  ‘Madam,  what  did  you 
expect  for  $9?’  He  then  sells  her 
one  at  $49  .  .  .  Refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers  should  help  us  clean  up  a 
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bad  situation.  All  over  the  country 
I  hear,  ‘loss,  loss,  loss.’  Apparently 
appliances  are  carried  only  because 
a  store  feels  it  has  to.  No  one  seems 
to  listen  to  those  cries  about  loss.” 

Mr.  Packard,  of  Frigidaire,  Day- 
ton,  O. :  “You  ask,  Mr.  DuBoff, 
whether  I  consider  the  discount 
house  situation  aggravated  in  New 
York.  Yes,  I  do.  But  it  is  bad 
pretty  generally  through  the  coun- 
try.” 

Unidentified  Retailer :  “There 
are  800  discount  houses  in  Detroit 
and  1000  in  Chicago.  Survey  shows 
that  49  2/10%  of  aj^pHances  can  be 
obtained  by  the  consumer  from  dis¬ 
count  houses.” 

Mr.  Sweeney :  “We're  making 
heroic  efforts  now  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  especially,  to  clear  up 


the  matter.  We  have  a  serial  num¬ 
ber  on  every  box  and  we  know 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 
If  we  ever  hear,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  a  distributor  asserting  that 
he  must  give  merchandise  of  our 
manufacture  to  dealers  of  doubtful 
reputation,  because  our  factory  is 
putting  such  pressure  on  him  to 
move  a  heavy  quota,  then  I  assure 
you  we'll  be  through  with  that  dis¬ 
tributor.  I  admit  the  situation  is  bad 
in  New  York.  I  think  Mr.  Zients' 
sjieech  was  one  of  the  best  I've 
heard.  But  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  firm 
the  market.  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  a  recent  factory  meeting  in 
Bridgeport  the  sole  topic  during  an 
hour’s  discussion  was  ‘firming  the 
market'.'' 


MEN’S  WEAR  MERCHANDISING 


INFORMATION  and  informali¬ 
ty  characterized  the  men’s  wear 
merchandi.sing  session  this  year. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Chairman  Albert  M.  Berg, 
Arnold  Constable,  New  York,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  board  of  nine  experts, 
conducted  a  lively  question-box 
period.  In  the  second  half,  men’s 
wear  fashions  were  presented  on 
live  models  by  the  International 
Association  of  Clothing  Designers, 
with  Jerome  Giuseffi  as  commenta¬ 
tor. 

Questions  covered  during  the 
“Information.  Please”  half  of  the 
program  ranged  from  the  perennial 
problem  of  alteration  expense  to  the 
matter  of  improved  relations  with 
manufacturers. 

QUESTION :  How  can  we  im¬ 
prove  the  relationship  between 
manufacturer  and  retailer? 

ANSWER;  Jerome  Udell,  of 
Max  Udell  &  Sons,  New  York, 
speaking  for  the  manufacturers, 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  retailers  can  help 
eliminate  abuses.  If  five  per  cent  of 
retailers  ask  for  si^ecial  concessions, 
nrake  unjust  cancellations  or  re¬ 
turns,  take  excessive  discount,  or 
indulge  in  other  practices  which  in¬ 
crease  the  manufacturer’s  cost,  such 
retailers  are  injuring  those  who  do 


not  make  such  demands.  Unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  few 
raise  the  cost  to  the  average  re¬ 
tailer.  he  explained,  adding;  “Any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  help  us  reduce 
the  cost  of  our  product  to  all  of 
you  helps  us.” 

Touching  on  the  question  of 
“blank  check  buying”,  Mr.  Udell 
praised  the  work  of  the  NRDGA. 
If  manufacturers  had  consulted  the 
retailers  before  introducing  the 
“protective”  clause  to  which  the 
trade  raised  objection,  the  industry 
might  have  followed  a  different 
course,  he  said.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  conferences  with  the  NRDGA, 
Mr.  Udell  reported,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  were  able  to  establish  a  policy 
with  labor  in  their  industry  that  in¬ 
creases  should  not  be  put  into  effect 
during  a  season.  “We  are  entitled 
to  know  when  we  make  our  con¬ 
tracts  with  our  customers  that  the 
cost  to  us  will  not  Ije  changed  in 
mid-season.” 

QUESTION  ;  What  are  some  of 
the  important  reasons  for  the 
great  increases  shown  by  chain 
stores  in  recent  years? 

ANSWER;  Barney  Golub,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Foreman  &  Clark 
cliain  of  clothing  stores,  declared 
emphatically  that  the  chain  stores’ 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thev 


“have  the  courage  to  become  spe¬ 
cialists,”  and  to  define  the  fields  in 
which  they  operate,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  cover  too  broad  a 
range. 

The  department  stores,  in  Mr. 
Golub’s  opinion,  have  felt  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  chains  more  than  any 
other  field,  but  they  can  improve 
their  jwsition  by  concentrating  on 
a  few  price  lines,  as  the  chains  do. 

QUESTION  ;  What  hearing  do 
the  new  fashions  in  men's  tvear 
have  on  the  boys'  wear  business? 

ANSWER  ;  When  styles  go  well 
in  the  men’s  field,  they  carry  into 
the  l)oys’  field  a  year  later,  it  was 
explained  by  Gerson  Reichman,  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Sometimes,  he  admitted,  they  “just 
])eter  out”  and  are  never  good  for 
boys,  but  very  often  a  man’s  style, 
if  not  too  extravagant,  is  good  in 
small  Ixns’  clothes. 

The  influence  of  men’s  styles  is 
more  strongly  felt  in  small  boys’ 
clothes — which  are  usually  Ixtught 
by  the  mother — than  in  clothes  for 
the  intermediate  boy,  who  likes  to 
wear  wdiat  he  has  worn  before. 

Commenting  on  ensembles  for 
Ixjys  in  the  4-to-lO  group,  Mr. 
Reichman  said  long  trousers  would 
be  important  in  this  tyi)e,  lx*cause 
long  trousers  as  such  are  becoming 
more  imj)ortant. 

QUESTION ;  With  woolen  in¬ 
creases  staring  us  in  the  face,  it 
seems  certain  the  mills  tvill  turn 
to  synthetic  mixtures  to  keep 
prices  down.  How  far  can  they  go 
ami  still  produce  wearable  prod¬ 
ucts  that  ivill  keep  customer  con¬ 
fidence? 

.'\NSWER;  Because  of  the  in¬ 
creases  in  raw  wool  costs,  linings, 
and  trimmings,  the  manufacturer 
has  to  i>ay  out  $2.00  more  than  he 
did  a  year  ago  to  buy  materials  for 
a  two-trouser  suit,  said  Sol  Wein¬ 
berg,  of  Industrial  By-Products  and 
Research  Corp.,  Philadelphia.  To 
make  up  for  this  added  cost,  he 
Ix-dievcs  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
“take  luxuries  out  of  the  product”. 

In  medium  and  upper  price 
ranges,  there  should  be  little  in¬ 
crease  in  cost,  as  the  weight  of  the 
material  can  be  cut  down  without 
affecting  the  wearing  qualities 
greatly.  In  the  lower  price  ranges, 
where  there  is  no  room  for  reducing 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise,  price 
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^044.  Reiie4/e 

If  you  do,  there  ore  two  books  you  will  wont  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  your  staff,  to  help  them  prepare  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  1940: 

THE  RETAILER’S  REFERENCE  BOOK  OF  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  RULINGS. 

A  Digest  of  Over  3,000  Orders  and  Stipulations. 

Now  available  in  printed  torm,  this  loose-leaf  guide  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission's  rulings  and  opinions  is  proving  of  Invaluable  help  to  stores.  Carefully 
indexed  and  systematically  arranged,  It  yields  at  a  glance  the  information  you 
need  in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  that  have  brought  embarrassing  publicity  to 
other  stores. 

Every  merchandising,  training,  and  sales  promotion  executive  needs  a  copy  of 
this  book! 

Looseleaf,  in  flmibi*  fabricoid  binder,  $2.00  a  copy  to  members.  Non*member 
price,  $5.00  a  copy. 


THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL.  A  Handbook  of  Merchandising. 

Ever  since  its  publication  In  1937,  stores  throughout  the  country  have  been 
using  this  book  to  train  buyers  and  assistants  In  the  fundamentals  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Because  it  was  written  by  practical  business  men,  expressly  to  help 
young  executives  avoid  common — but  costly — merchandising  errors,  thousands 
of  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  And  still  the  orders  come! 

Many  of  your  younger  executives  would  profit  by  a  study  of  the  Manual.  Why 
not  order  a  copy  for  each  one  TODAY? 

Price  to  Mombors:  $2.50  each;  $2.00  in  lots  of  ton  or  more.  Non-mombor  price, 
$3.50  a  copy. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
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increases  should  be  felt,  he  be¬ 
lieved. 

“This  is  a  time  for  buying  with 
great  care,”  Mr.  Weinberg  warned. 
He  urged  retailers  to  avoid  cloths 
tliat  are  too  light  in  w’eight,  as  they 
will  not  tailor  well  or  wear  well. 
Obtaining  London  shrunk  fabrics  is 
important,  he  said,  as  cheaply 
sponged  cloth  will  lead  to  customer 
complaints.  The  presence  of  rayon 
in  the  proportion  of  30%  or  more, 
he  said,  will  definitely  affect  the 
fabric,  and  it  will  easily  break  when 
wet.  A  simple  test  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  too  much  rayon  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Weinberg: 
Dip  the  fabric  in  a  glass  of  water 
and  put  a  thumb  through  it. 

In  the  case  of  camel’s  hair,  which 
he  expected  to  be  “completely  out 
of  sight”,  Mr.  Weinberg  recom¬ 
mended  buying  an  adulterated  fab¬ 
ric  of  50%  camel’s  hair  plus  good 
wool,  instead  of  pure  camel’s  hair. 

QUESTION :  If  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  higher  level,  will  there  be 
any  experimental  ivork  in  other 
mixtures,  such  as  synthetic  wool, 
nylon,  vinyon? 

ANSWER:  On  the  subject  of 
synthetics.  Mr.  Weinberg  said  they 
have  no  resiliency,  and  lack  wool’s 
capacity  of  recover}^  Nylon,  he 
said,  has  not  lieen  tried.  Casein 
substances  have  little  strength,  and 
lack  wearing  quality  if  more  than 
5%  to  10%  is  present  in  a  fabric. 

QUESTION :  What  about  the 
washability  of  the  rayon  slack  suit 
and  sport  shirt? 

ANSWER:  Rayon  will  wash  as 
readily  as  any  other  fiber,  if  you 
don’t  put  pressure  on  it.  said  Mr. 
Weinberg.  Moreover,  because  of 
its  smooth  surface,  it  will  wash 
cleaner. 

QUESTION :  Does  the  cloth¬ 
ing  chain  operate  with  a  loiver 
markup  than  the  individual  de¬ 
partment  store? 

ANSWER:  To  judge  by  the 
value,  the  chain  is  definitely  on  a 
much  lower  markup,  said  Mr. 
Golub  (of  Foreman  &  Clark),  and 
it  is  a  policy  of  the  chains  to  re¬ 
duce  every  possible  overhead  ex¬ 
pense. 

QUESTION :  What  inroads  has 
sportswear  business  made  on  regu¬ 
lar  clothing  business? 


ANSWER:  Nonnan  Tamolf, 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  men¬ 
tioned  the  elimination  of  the  “Sun¬ 
day  suit”  from  the  wardrobe.  “To¬ 
day  people  are  more  apt  to  go  into 
sportswear  on  Sunday”,  he  said. 
Stores  get  as  much  business — or 
more — from  this  type  of  clothing, 
however,  as  it  is  possible  to  sell  a 
man  a  great  deal  more  of  odd  gar¬ 
ments  than  of  regular  clothing. 

Louis  Winkler,  of  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  men’s 
.shirt  and  neckwear  business,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  better  neck¬ 
wear  and  shirt  business  would  not 
suffer.  In  the  lower  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  he  commented  that  sports 
shirts  are  being  worn  to  business 
quite  generally. 

Commenting  further  on  the  same 
subject,  P.  Guerrieri,  of  the  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  urged 
merchants  to  use  the  trend  toward 
sportswear  to  sell  extra  merchan¬ 
dise.  “Go  after  sportswear  as  pins 
business,”  he  recommended.  The 
loss  of  regular  clothing  business  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  gain 
in  sjortswear,  he  cormnented. 

From  a  member  of  the  audience 
came  two  important  suggestions : 
To  capitalize  on  the  fact  that,  after 
a  summer  in  cheap  sports  clothes, 
the  average  man  is  ready  to  buy  a 
better  grade  in  clothing  for  fall ; 
and  to  develop  mailing  lists  in  the 
furnishings  departments  for  the  use 
of  the  clothing  department. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the 
principal  reasons  why  most  men’s 
clothing  departments  operate  on 
a  net  loss?  What  can  be  done  to 
transform  this  loss  into  a  profit? 

.\NSWER:  Chairman  Berg 

pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  altera¬ 
tions  is  the  difference  between  a  loss 
and  a  pjrofit  in  the  department.  In 
Washington.  D.  C..  where  stores 
charge  for  alterations,  the  clothing 
stores  are  generally  showing  a 
profit,  he  reported. 

Although  his  own  store,  Arnold 
Constable,  has  charged  for  altera¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  14  years, 
Chairman  Berg  admitted  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  single  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  to  institute  this  practice, 
and  urged  each  city  to  study  its  own 
situation. 

In  response  to  numerous  ques¬ 


tions  on  his  store’s  alteration  prac¬ 
tice,  Chairman  Berg  said  that  the 
average  charge  is  $1.20,  and  that 
every  operation  is  charged  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  cuff  on  the 
trousers.  To  establish  the  charge, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  cost 
of  each  operation,  he  stressed. 

When  alterations  are  charged. 
Chairman  Berg  pointed  out,  the 
customer  is  better  fittetl,  as  the 
salesman  makes  very  sure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  size  and  model — 
and  even  the  buyer  is  more  careful 
to  have  outsizes  well  .stocked.  So 
far  as  the  store’s  expenses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  where  there  is  no  alteration 
charge,  the  customer  pays  indirectly 
through  the  markup,  and  the  full 
cost  of  the  alteration  workroom  is 
somehow  never  taken  care  of  in  the 
markup  figure. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  suits,  such  as 
Palm  Beach,  with  publicized  prices, 
Chairman  Berg  said  his  store  does 
not  charge  for  alterations.  Another 
member  present  reported,  however, 
that  he  liad  successfully  instituted 
a  50-cent  charge  for  alterations  on 
such  clothing  and  had  collected  the 
charge  from  80%  of  his  customers 
last  season. 

Fashion  Show 

The  second  half  of  the  program, 
a  men’s  wear  fashion  show,  was 
conducted  by  Jerome  Giuseffi,  of 
the  Goodall  Company.  Mr.  Giuseffi 
presented,  on  live  models,  men’s 
wear  fashions  created  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Designers  Association. 
Many  of  the  fashions,  he  explained, 
were  advance  styles,  perhaps  not 
yet  ready  for  wide  acceptance 
among  the  general  i)ublic.  but 
indicative  of  the  trend. 

For  spring  and  summer  wear,  a 
“town  and  country”  group  showed 
jacket -and- slacks  ensembles,  some¬ 
times  with  topcoats.  For  “nine  to 
five”,  there  were  double  and  single- 
breasted  suits  and  topcoats.  In  a 
“clubhouse  and  fairway”  group, 
there  were  three-  and  four-button 
jackets  with  slacks,  in  a  wide  varie¬ 
ty  of  colors  and  materials.  Beach- 
wear  combinations  showed  jackets 
with  bathing  trunks,  with  shorts, 
and  with  slacks. 

A  “summer  in  town”  group  in¬ 
cluded  jacket-and-slacks  ensembles 
as  well  as  double  and  single-breasted 
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suits.  For  ‘‘tropical  evening"  wear, 
there  were  tuxedos  and  a  mess 
jacket  for  men,  and  white  jackets 
for  hoys.  An  ‘‘Faster  Sunday” 
group  sliowed  a  mess  jacket  with 
long  trousers  for  boys,  and  two 
tyjies  of  suits  for  men — the  double- 
breasted  coat,  and  the  cutaway, 
both  worn  with  striped  trousers. 

For  fall  and  winter  wear,  a 
“college  town”  group  showed 
jacket-and-slacks  ensembles,  as  well 


as  suits,  for  wear  with  topcoats. 
For  “autumn  in  town”,  there  were 
tofxroats,  overcoats,  and  2  and  3- 
button  suits,  some  single-breasted 
and  some  double-breasted.  Active 
sports  outfits  and  evening  suits 
completed  the  list. 

Particularly  well  liked  by  the 
audience  was  the  informality  that 
characterized  the  showing.  Mr. 
Giuseffi’s  remarks  had  an  easy  spon¬ 
taneity  seldom  achieved  by  fashion 


show  commentators,  and  the  models 
helped  create  an  informal  atmos¬ 
phere  by  walking  about  among  the 
audience  and  permitting  close  in¬ 
spection  of  the  garments. 

The  committee  responsible  for 
staging  the  show  included :  Jerome 
Giuseffi,  H.  K.  Burnam,  Irving 
Bender,  Harold  Valerius.  Joseph 
Salvatore,  Antonio  Peccirelli,  and 
Hugo  Gemenini.  all  members  of  the 
International  Designers  Association. 


» 

D  EL  I  V  E  R  Y 


Following  the  policy  of  al¬ 
lotting  sufficient  time  for  discus¬ 
sion  on  Delivery  ])roblems  with 
which  those  in  attendance  were  con¬ 
cerned,  only  two  papers  were  read 
at  the  technical  session  of  the  De¬ 
livery  Group. 

Remote  Delivery  Station 

Hunley  Abbott,  President  of 
Ablxitt.  Merkt  Company  of  New 
York  gave  in  detail  first,  the  back¬ 
ground  and  reasons  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  remote  delivery  sta¬ 
tion  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Com- 
|)any  of  Rochester,  New  York.  An 
article  covering  most  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  is  contained  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  those  in  attendance 
was  an  exposition  of  the  well 
planned  jrrogram  which  accom¬ 
plished  the  change  to  the  remote  de¬ 
livery  system  in  a  minimum  of 
time. 

Ktoping  Up  with  the  Times 

The  second  talk  was  by  R.  D. 
Cole.  Delivery  Superintendent  of 
Hochschild  Kohn  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more,  whose  subject  was  “Keep  the 
Delivery  Department  Abreast  of 
Changing  Times”.  Asserting  that 
the  Delivery  Superintendent  who 
would  operate  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  should  add  to  his  many 
accomplishments  that  of  budget  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Cole  then  enumerated 
many  ways  by  which  the  Deliver}.’ 


Superintendent  might  find  it  jxissi- 
ble  to  reduce  o]K*rating  expenses  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  delivery 
activities. 

“We  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Com])any  have  tried  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  truck 
manufacturers,  tire  manufacturers, 
shoj)  equipment  and  tool  manufac¬ 
turers,  gasoline  and  oil  refiners, 
testing  laboratories,  accessory  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  others  who  are  de¬ 
veloping  methods  and  items  that 
will  help  us  to  do  a  lietter  job,”  said 
Mr.  Cole. 

Applying  these  methods  and  the 
use  of  tried  and  proven  products 
and  equipment  have  made  for  effi¬ 
cient  trucking  operations. 

Mr.  Cole  advocated  a  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  and  carefully  worked  out 
schedule  for  what  he  called  Preven¬ 
tive  Maintenance.  He  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  the  unit  system 
of  delivery  by  saying;  “We  in¬ 
creased  expenses  more  than  the  sav¬ 
ings  by  installing  thermostats,  cart¬ 
ridge  ty])e  oil  filters,  etc.,  but  are 
cemfident  these  expenses  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  increased  per¬ 
formance  and  longer  parts  life. 

“Low  cut-in  generators  with  vol¬ 
tage  regulators  have  decreased  our 
lottery  costs  and  there  were  no 
road  failures  due  to  battery  trouble 
in  the  year  of  1938. 

“We  are  firm  believers  that  small 
geographical  divisions  result  in 
greater  flexibility  in  assignment  of 


loads  and  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  ecjualize  a  man’s  day’s  work,  by 
adding  to,  or  cutting  down  his  de¬ 
livery  territory  according  to  the 
package  flow  from  the  store. 

“It  eliminates  confusion  on  the 
marking  chute,  for  regardless  of  the 
time  of  the  year  the  route  unit 
numbers  are  the  same.  This  does 
not  mean  that  changes  are  not  made, 
for  the  older  sections  of  the  city 
are  losing,  and  the  outlying  sections 
are  gaining,  in  homes  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  we  must  spread 
out  with  our  customers.  The 
changes  are  made  in  the  routing  at 
a  time  when  we  are  not  at  our  peak 
production,  hence  not  so  difficult  to 
do.” 

In  his  closing  remarks,  Mr.  Cole 
verified  the  tendency  prevailing 
throughout  the  country  in  that 
trading  areas  were  gradually  being 
extended  by  the  shift  of  more  and 
more  people  from  urban  to  subur¬ 
ban  areas.  “In  Baltimore”,  said 
Mr.  Cole,  “our  customers  are  mov¬ 
ing  further  and  further  away  from 
the  city  proper  and  this  has  definite¬ 
ly  reflected  in  our  mileage,  for  each 
month  shows  an  increase  in  total 
miles  run  over  the  month  before. 
This  has  the  effect  of  increasing  our 
costs  and  spurs  us  to  scrutinize 
other  parts  of  our  operation,  for  it 
takes  more  time  and  more  miles  to 
serve  the  sanie  number  of  people. 
We  must  find  offsetting  economies 
or  our  expense  curves  will  soon  hit 
the  top  of  the  chart.” 
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PACKING 

CLINIC 

r  ACH  year  the  continued  inter- 
est  displayed  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  store  executives  at  the 
Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic  gives 
further  evidence  that  the  Clinic  has 


become  an  established  feature  of 
our  convention. 

This  year  the  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  exclude  scheduled  papers 
to  allow  the  maximum  of  time  for 


The  old  and  new  method  of  gift  wrapping  six  goblets.  In  the  new  method 
the  goblets  are  placed  in  a  white  gift  box  lined  up  in  white  corrugated 
open  compartments  nested,  centered  and  topped  by  a  corrugated  divide 
and  cover.  The  cover  is  done  up  in  white  ribbon.  This  method  costs 
20c  in  contrast  to  the  old  method's  cost  of  26c,  the  latter  calling  for 
use  of  one  gift  box,  shredded  tissue  and  folding  tissue. 


discussing  the  samples  of  Wrap¬ 
ping  and  Packing  submitted  by 
member  stores  and  displayed 
throughout  convention  week. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  Scharfenberg,  Delivery  and 
Inspection  Superintendent  of 
James  McCreery  Comi)any,  New 
York,  the  items  were  examined  and 
explained  to  cover  material  and 
labor  costs  and  the  attendance  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  clinic  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  David  E.  Moser,  Retailing 
Instructor,  School  of  Retailing, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  interested  and  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  research.  Comment¬ 
ing  and  summarizing  on  the  Clinic 
he  emphasized  the  need  for  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  among  stores  particularly 
in  metropolitan  area  where  execu¬ 
tives  interested  in  reducing  ojierat- 
itig  expenses  might  get  together  and 
discuss  their  Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing  operations  with  the  thought  of 
determining  and  developing  packs 
such  as  were  demonstrated  at  the 
Clinic  to  the  end  that  all  that  so 
participated  might  benefit. 


On  this  page  are  shown 
three  illustrations  of  items 
displayed  and  diseussed  at 
the  Wrapping  and  Paeking 
Clinie.  The  Group  will  again 
publish  the  eoniplete  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Clinic  and  make  it 
available  to  members  upon 
request  at  a  small  eharge 
necessary  to  cover  reporting, 
printing  and  mailing  ex¬ 
penses. 


Illustrating  the  old  and  new  method  of  gift  packing  candlesticks.  The  new 
method  is  the  use  of  slotted  inserts  to  display  shredded  parchment  as  shown 
in  the  old  method  type.  The  cost  of  the  new  wrap  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
old.  However,  the  store  reports  that  this  is  offset  by  the  saving  in  labor 
and  reduction  in  damage  complaints. 


The  new  method  illustrates  a  book  pack  designed  to  reduce  damages  to 
corners  by  the  use  of  corrugated  increased  in  width  from  the  old  method  by 
4  inches  to  allow  the  use  of  stapling.  The  new  protective  extensions  while 
calling  for  more  material  require  less  labor  and  stapling  is  done  with  a  foot 
power  machine.  The  new  method  contrasts  with  the  old  in  that  the  old 
method  of  wrapping  the  book  required  single  faced  corrugated  and  a  sheet  of 
brown  kraft  paper  and  tape. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


SOCIAL  Security  Problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  certified  public 
accountants’  audit,  and  a  study 
of  Balance  Sheet  ratios  held  the 
attention  of  Controllers  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Wednesday  morning  of  con¬ 
vention  week. 

R.  W.  Leach,  one  of  the  Employ¬ 
ers’  representatives  on  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Unemployment  Compensation 
Advisory  Commission,  and  a  former 
consultant  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  at  Washington  opened  his 
address  by  explaining  briefly  the 
effects  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  McCormack  in  the 
House  on  January  9,  aimed  to  kill 
merit  rating  for  individual  employ¬ 
ers.  “Experience  rating  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  System  is  in  danger’’ 
.said  Mr.  Leach.  If  the  Bill  were  to 
l)ecome  law  every  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  act  would  be 
changed  and  soon  a  straight  federal 
system  would  supplant  the  present 
federal-state  program,  he  stated. 

“Individual  employer  e.xperience 
rating,  which  is  the  only  kind  pro¬ 
vided  for  today  in  state  laws,  would 
be  definitely  outlawed.  In  other 
words.  Section  1602  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  to  Ixi  repealed  en¬ 
tirely.  You  will  l)e  called  upon  to 
pay  the  maximum  rate  so  that  work¬ 
ers  in  the  highly  .seasonable  indus¬ 
tries  can  be  given  lilK*ral  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits.’’ 

The  Bill  introduces  new  require¬ 
ments  for  state  Acts,  so-called 
minimum  standards.  These  reduce 
the  waiting  period  to  one  week, 
liberalize  the  eligibility  provisions, 
and  set  up  20  weeks  as  the  minimum 
benefit  duration  period.  The  Bill 
further  provides  that  unless  State 


Acts  are  amended  to  provide  for  the 
new  standards,  the  credits  now 
granted  to  employers  for  payments 
to  State  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  funds  would  be  voided ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  employers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  3%  Federal  Tax 
in  its  entirety  in  addition  to  the 
State  Tax,  or  a  total  of  5.7%  to 
6%. 

The  scale  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  which  the  McCormack  Bill 
would  require  all  states  to  adopt 
are  so  liberal  that  most  state  funds 
would  probably  become  bankrupt 
shortly,  according  to  Mr.  Leach. 

Cooperative  Action  Essential 

“So  what?”  continued  the  speaker. 
“There  are  two  big  jobs  to  be  done ; 
one  is  in  Washington,  and  it  is 
logical  that  you  men,  by  coopera¬ 
tion  with  your  national  associations, 
cooperate  in  the  attempts  to  oppcjse 
this  Bill  in  Washington.  It  is 
natural  that  your  national  organiza¬ 
tions  undertake  the  resjxuisibility 
for  whatever  activities  occur  in 
Washington.  I  might  say  that  both 
the  X.R.D.G.A.  and  the  .\merican 
Retail  Federation  are  on  the  job, 
thank  goodness. 

“If  you  want  to  lose  all  incentives 
for  stabilizing  your  employment.  I 
suggest  that  you  sit  back  and  do 
nothing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
really  feel  that  you  have  a  big 
enough  state  and  that  there  is  a  fair 
enough  social  objective  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  then  get  into  the  picture  back 
home  a  little  bit  more  than  you 
have.  Take  the  initiative  in  form- 
ing  groups  which  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  subject. 

“Another  thing  I  might  mention 
is  that  there  are  thirty-nine  states 
which  have  some  form  of  experience 


rating  in  their  laws.  Don’t  let  the 
mere  fact  that  your  state  law  has 
experience  rating  provisions  lull  you 
with  a  sense  of  false  security.  My 
guess  is  that  there  are  not  fifteen 
states,  at  the  outside,  in  which  ex¬ 
perience  rating  could  be  adminis¬ 
tered  on  the  basis  of  this  present 
legislation.  So  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  your  own  state.  If  you 
have  experience  rating  is  it  being 
administered,  or  is  it  just  shoved 
off  in  a  pigeonhole  because  the  con¬ 
tribution  rates  cannot  be  varied  for 
another  year?” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
by  Mr.  Leach  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted : 

“In  the  belief  that  experience  rat¬ 
ing  for  unemployment  compensation 
taxation  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country’s  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tem,  be  it  resolved  that  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
attempts  being  made  to  scuttle  this 
incentive  to  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  introduction  and  en.act- 
ment  of  legislation  such  as  the  Mc¬ 
Cormack  Bill,  HR7762. 

“It  is  requested  that  in  furtherance 
of  this  resolution,  member  stores  1)C 
urged  to  write  their  Washington  rep¬ 
resentatives  asking  that  action  against 
the  McCormack  proposals  or  others 
of  similar  objectives  be  undertaken.’’ 

♦  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  Readers’  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  J.  W. 
Steinhauser,  Controller  of  The  F.  & 
R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  of  Convention  week  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “What  the  .Store  Should  Do 
to  Prepare  for  Experience  Rating”. 
A  summary  of  Mr.  Steinhauser’s 
remarks  may  he  found  on  page  71 
of  this  issue.) 
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Employ«r  and  Employoa 
Intorost  in  Old  Age  insurance 

John  j.  Corson,  Director  of  Bu¬ 
reau  of  01(1  Age  &  Survivors  In¬ 
surance.  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  talking  on  the  5th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  day  on  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  delivered  his  Social 
Security  message  to  Congress.  Mr, 
Corson  also  emphasized  that  two 
days  before  the  President’s  message 
was  delivered,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G(jods  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  adopted  its  platform  on  Social 
Security. 

Retailers  and  their  employees 
have  four  interests  in  (Jld  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Mr.  Corson 
pointed  out,  as  follows: 

The  first  intere.st  is  in  benefits 
to  he  received  by  workers.  Under 
this  system  of  Social  In.surance  the 
individual  and  society,  that  is,  the 
community,  are  afforded  protection. 
“Society  is  safeguarded  against  the 
costly  hazard  of  dependency,  and 
against  another  major  threat  to  our 
economy  —  loss  of  purchasing 
power.” 

The  second  interest  lies  in  the 
“administration  of  the  program,  the 
things  that  workers  and  employers 
must  do  under  the  law.  What  can 
you  do  to  insure  that  you  and  your 
employees  reap  these  dividends  of 
your  participation? 

“There  is  a  set  of  legal  require¬ 
ments  set  forth  in  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  and  in  subsequent  rules 
and  interpretations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  which  collects 
the  taxes,  or  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Stripped  of  legal  technicali¬ 
ties,  these  requirements  are  simple. 

“There  is  first  the  necessity  of 
knowing  for  whom  the  tax  is  being 
paid.  This  means  that  the  employee 
must  identify  himself  to  you  by  both 
his  name  and  his  account  number 
and  that  you  must  pass  on  this  in¬ 
formation  in  filing  your  quarterly 
return. 

“There  is,  in  the  second  place, 
the  necessity  to  see  that  the  report 
is  accurate ;  that  it  shows  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  wages  paid  to  that 
identified  individual,  the  amount  of 
taxes  deducted  in  his  name.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  error,  insist 
upon  them  from  your  employees, 
and  pass  on  your  information  as 
part  of  your  report. 


“Your  responsibilities  under  the 
amendments  are  changed  materially 
from  those  undertaken  under  the 
original  act  at  only  two  points:  (1) 
riie  act  now  applies  to  all  workers 
including  those  over  the  age  of  65. 

worker  who  has  already  attained 
65  and  who  plans  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  may  make  himself  eligible  to 
benefits  under  the  act.  Taxes  should 
be  collected  from  such  workers  and 
forwarded  with  other  Federal  in¬ 
surance  contributions  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  (2)  The  new  amendments  pro¬ 
vide  that  ‘every  employer  shall  fur¬ 
nish  each  of  his  employees,  a  writ¬ 
ten  .statement  or  statements,  in  a 
form  suitable  for  retention  by  the 
em])loyee,  showing  the  wages  paid 


WALTER  MITCHELL  of  Dun 
^  &  Bradstreet  discussing  Future 
Management  Problems  pointed  out 
that  recent  past  experience  had 
shown  banker,  credit  man  and  oper¬ 
ating  executive  that  “current  ratio” 
comparisons  had  entirely  failed  to 
give  warning  of  some  of  the  gravest 
dangers  which  lay  ahead  of  business 
enterprises.  “We  have  learned  also” 
said  the  speaker,  “that  some  of  the 
gravest  dangers  are  encountered  on 
the  upgrade  of  business  conditions. 
Analysis  of  hundreds  of  cases  of 
business  distress  and  failure  shows 
that  the  fundamental  mistakes  are 
commonly  made  before  dei)ression 
sets  in  and  rarely  during  it.  The 
bad  curves  are  usually  quite  well  uj) 
the  hill,  whether  the  growth  is  that 
of  a  lusty  young  enterprise  or  of  a 
mature  enterprise  keeping  step  with 
economic  prosperity.  The  danger 
frequently  comes  when  the  decision 
has  to  be  made  to  face  a  possible 
sacrifice  of  potential  volume  or  ex¬ 
pand  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
hope  of  taking  advantage  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Currant  Rotia 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  discussed  sev¬ 
eral  ratios  from  the  folders  he  dis¬ 
tributed. 

“The  current  ratio  will  tell  wheth¬ 
er  your  machine  will  run  all  right 
on  a  good  smooth  road,”  he  said, 
“but  not  how  it  will  perform  under 


by  him  to  the  employee  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1939.’  These  statements 
may  be  made  quarterly,  yearly,  or  at 
the  time  of  each  payment  of  wages.” 

The  third  point  of  interest  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  res|)onsibility  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  “Organizations  of  em¬ 
ployees  must  see  that  the  program 
is  thoroughly  understood  so  that 
protection  or  benefits  will  not  be 
lost  through  misunderstanding  or 
ignorance. 

'Fhe  fourth  concern  is  with  the 
I)olicy  which  underlies  the  social  in¬ 
surance  system.  You  have  an  in¬ 
tere.st  as  citizens  and  participants 
in  the  public  policy,  the  financial 
basis,  and  future  development  of 
the  social  insurance  system. 


the  impact  of  rough  treatment  or 
c(»ld  weather.  A  glance  back  over 
the  past  eight  years  shows  a  higher 
average  current  ratio  for  depart¬ 
ments  stores  in  1932-33  thati  has 
been  achieved  at  any  time  since. 
The  inference  can  hardly  be  escaped 
that  many  stores  with  smaller  cur¬ 
rent  ratios  had  fallen  by  the  way- 
side  and  were  not  on  hand  when 
the  picture  was  taken.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  is  far  from  proving  that  a 
careful  watch  on  the  current  ratio 
would  have  guaranteed  their  survi¬ 
val.  Our  tabulations  indicate  that 
the  department  store  with  a  ratio 
of  current  assets  to  current  liabili¬ 
ties  of  3j/2  to  1  is  average  and  that 
5  to  1  is  high  grade  performance 
corresponding  to  the  goal  figures  in 
your  Controllers’  Congress  rqiort. 
Among  women’s  specialty  shops  the 
range  is  somewhat  lower  with  a 
typical  ratio  of  2^  to  1  and  a  goal 
figure  of  3j4  to  1.” 

Other  Important  Ratios 

“The  next  two  ratios  among  the 
seven  previously  mentioned  can  be 
referred  to  briefly  localise  they  are 
turnover  figures.  Similar  ratios  are 
already  well  known  to  you  from  the 
Harvard  Studies  and  Controllers’ 
Congress  report.  These  two  are 
the  ratios  of  net  sales  to  tangible 
net  worth  and  to  net  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Naturally  both  sets  of  ratios 
range  higher  in  specialty  shops 
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inis  beautiful  new  Sears  store  at  Houston, 
Texas,  is  equipped  with  thirty-nine  new 
multiple-drawer,  clerk-wrap  National  Gash 
Registers  for  quicker  customer  service  and 
greater  operating  economy. 

Last  year.  Sears  again  demonstrated  their 
confidence  in  modern  National  Gash  Regis¬ 
ters  by  ordering  new  Nationals  for  106  of 
their  retail  stores. 

A  National  Gash  Register  System  will 
I  prove  just  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  it  has 
been  to  Sears.  The  nearest  National  repre- 
I  sentative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  all  the 
3  advantages  of  multiple-drawer,  clerk-wrap 
I  National  Gash  Registers. 


The  National  Cash  ^ 
Register  Company  ^ 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cosh  Registers  *  Posting  Machines  *  Analysis  Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  *  Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Chech-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


tlian  in  department  stores.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  hardly  needs  discus¬ 
sion. 

“Following  these  are  a  pair  of 
ratios  relating  fixed  assets  and  cur¬ 
rent  debt  to  tangible  net  worth. 
The  ratio  of  fixed  assets  to  tangi¬ 
ble  net  worth  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  all  in  the  case  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  where  plant  ovvner- 
shi])  is  so  much  more  common  than 
in  the  majority  of  retail  trades. 
There  is  a  distinct  relation  between 
this  fixed  asset  ratio  and  the  size  of 
the  store.  Fixed  assets  cotnmonly 
account  for  less  than  20%  of  the 
net  worth  anu)ng  small  deijartment 
stores  hnt  over  -M)%  of  the  net 
worth  among  the  larger  stores. 

"The  last  pair  of  ratios  serves  to 
relate  inventory  to  the  net  working 
capital  and  to  the  current  debt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  figures,  inventory 
value  commonly  runs  somewhat  less 
than  three  quarters  of  the  net  work¬ 
ing  capital  in  both  department  and 
specialty  stores.  It  should  not  exceed 
the  value  of  working  capital  as  a 
matter  of  sound  management,  while 
an  inventory  value  less  than  half  of 
the  working  capital  indicates  un¬ 
usually  liquid  financial  condition.  .\ 
little  more  than  half  of  department 
store  inventory  is  commonly  covered 
by  current  delit  while  current  debt  in 
excess  of  80^o  of  the  inventory  is  a 
danger  signal.  The  faster  turnover 
in  specialty  shops  is  reflected  by 
current  debts,  typically  about  equal 
to  inventory,  and  a  usual  limit  of 
current  debt  one  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  inventory.  However, 
since  a  substantial  number  of  the 
women’s  specialty  shops  used  in 
our  tabulation  were  losing  money 
and  the  typical  net  profits  in  this 
group  could  not  be  called  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  limit  just  quoted  seems 
rather  off  the  ragged  edge  than  on 
the  safe  side. 

“The  ratios  of  Roy  A.  Foulke, 
Manager  of  the  Analytical  Report 
Department,  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc.,  are  based  on  a  broad  sample 
of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reports,  which 
include  some  of  the  halt  and  the 
blind  as  well  as  able-bodied  con¬ 
cerns.  Comparison  of  profit  and 
turnover  ratios  from  this  source 
with  ratios  from  the  Harvard  stud¬ 
ies  over  a  period  of  years  shows 
that  the  association  members  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Harvard  surveys 
consistently  represent  better-than- 


average  management.  By  this  token 
the  financial  danger  signals  dis¬ 
cussed  above  can  hardly  be  .said  to 
rest  on  excessively  stiff  standards.” 

Balance  Sheet  ratios  reflect  man¬ 
agement  policies.  Mr.  Mitchell 
suggests:  "The  extension  of  creMit 
to  customers  in  excess  of  their  rea¬ 
sonable  needs  will  be  shown  in 
dragging  collections.  I'he  purchase 
of  merchandise  in  c'xce.ss  of  reason¬ 
able  requirements  (because  the 
e.xecutive  officer  believes  prices  are 
going  uj) )  will  be  shown  in  the 
larger  inventory  total  and  possibly 
in  an  over-balanced  position.  The 
tlevelopment  of  additional  store 
facilities  will  be  reflected  in  fixed 
assets  on  the  balance  .sheet. 

“If  these  expanded  receivables 
include  a  substantial  amount  of  past 
due  or  bad  accounts,  a  charge  up 
i)f  bad  debts  larger  than  usual  will 
make  inroads  upon  jjrofits  in  the 
following  year.  If  the  inventory  is 
top-heavy  and  prices  fall,  not  even 
a  ])rice-fixing  economist  from 
W  ashington  can  prevent  a  write¬ 
down  to  cost  or  market.  If  fixed 
assets  are  excessive  and  are  fi¬ 
nanced  by  funded  debt,  the  com¬ 
bined  depreciation  and  interest 
charged  constitute  a  leverage  that 
works  against  efforts  to  trim  ex¬ 
penses  to  fit  dej^ression  sales  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Keeping  Ratios  Flexible 

After  citing  several  case  histories 
to  illustrate  his  iioints.  Mr.  Mitchell 
pointed  out,  referring  to  his  folder: 
"Funded  debt  and  total  debt  ratios 
apply  only  to  a  minority  of  stores 
and  not  at  all  to  the  stores  operat¬ 
ing  in  rented  quarters.  Remember 
also  that  these  ratios  are  merely 
landmarks  for  the  study  of  your 
financial  setting,  not  a  strait  jacket 
into  which  your  balance  sheet 
should  he  laced.  Considerable  varia¬ 
tions  will  be  found  in  the  ratios  of 
equally  well  managed  stores.  Some 
ratios  naturally  are  more  variable 
than  others.  For  instance,  the 
ratios  of  fixed  assets  to  tangible  net 
worth  and  current  debt  to  tangible 
net  worth  are  highly  variable  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  both  fixed 
assets  and  current  debt  can  range 
from  practically  zero  up  to  burdens 
which  are  extremely  top-heavy. 

“On  the  other  hand,  examination 
of  three  other  ratios,  figured  in¬ 
dividually  for  each  of  the  342  de¬ 


partment  stores,  shows  relatively 
small  variation  with  the  usual  range 
of  exiH*rience  reaching  only  al)Out 
.^0%  above  and  Irelow  the  median 
value.  These  stable  ratios  are  the 
turnover  of  net  working  capital,  the 
ratio  of  total  debt  to  tangible  net 
worth  and  the  ratio  of  inventorv  to 
net  working  capital.” 

Speaking  of  Im.siness  mortality, 
the  speaker  .said:  “Moreover,  re¬ 
member  that  these  averages  are  in 
the  ])osition  of  a  man  on  the  .second 
story  level.  'I'here  is  more  room 
above  him  than  there  is  l)elow  him, 
if  he  can  find  the  way  to  climb.  In 
other  words,  individual  profit  ratios, 
turnover  ratios,  etc.  naturally  range 
further  above  the  median  value  than 
they  do  below  it  because  the  lK)ttom 
limit  is  zero. 

“During  the  la.st  .six  years  fail¬ 
ures  of  sizeable  department  stores 
have  averaged  alnuit  fourteen  a 
year.  W'ith  about  four  thousand  de¬ 
partment  stores  listed  in  the  retail 
census  the  failure  rate  is  al)out  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent.  'Phis  is  Ixjtter 
than  the  average  for  all  retailing, 
where  we  estimate  it  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

“Of  course,  these  failures  by  no 
means  represent  all  business  deaths. 
.•\s  you  probably  know,  about  four 
hundred  thousand  business  enter¬ 
prises  disappear  every  year  and 
four  hundred  thousand  new  ones 
are  lK)rn.  These  changes,  together 
with  changes  in  rating,  addresses 
and  names,  total  up  to  a  million  two 
hundred  thousand  every  year,  in  a 
reference  book  containing  a  little 
over  two  million  names.  It  is  our 
conclusion  from  all  this  that  no 
one’s  business  is  safe  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  constant  vigilance.” 


THE  1939  M.  O.  R.  IS  UNDER  WAY 

Returns  on  the  "1939  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results"  are  pouring  into  the 
Controllers'  Congress  office  in  grati¬ 
fying  fashion.  Of  course,  the  value 
of  the  report  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  contributions.  We  are  thus 
appealing  for  new  contributors  to 
whom  we  say  "The  benefits  of  the 
M.  O.  R.  are  derived  often  in  the 
very  process  of  compiling  one  s 
figures  to  conform  with  standard 
procedure,  as  well  as  from  compari¬ 
sons  with  typical  performances  . 
If  you  did  not  receive  copies  of 
the  questionnaire  recently  mailed, 
please  write  immediately  to  the 
C.  C.  for  an  additional  set. 
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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  CONTROLLER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 


JP.  FRIEDMAN,  Touche, 

•  Niven  &  Co.  of  New  York 
opened  his  address  by  quoting  front 
the  recently  publicized  reconinien- 
dations  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants,  as  follows : 

“Hereafter,  where  the  independent 
certified  public  accountant  intends  to  re¬ 
port  over  his  signature  on  the  financial 
statements  of  a  concern  in  which  inven¬ 
tories  are  a  material  factor,  it  should  be 
generally  accepted  auditing  proceilnre 
that,  in  addition  to  making  auditing  tests 
and  checks  of  the  inventory  accounts  and 
records,  he  shall,  wherever  practicable 
and  reasonable,  be  present,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or.  by  his  representatives,  at  the  in¬ 
ventory  taking  and  by  suitable  observa¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  methods  of  inventory 
taking  and  as  to  the  measure  of  reliance 
which  may  be  placed  upon  the  client’s 
representations  as  to  inventories  and  upon 
the  records  thereof.  In  this  connection 
the  independent  certified  public  account¬ 
ant  may  require  physical  tests  of  inven¬ 
tories  to  be  made  under  his  observation.” 

And  with  regard  to  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  as  follows: 

“Hereafter,  wherever  practicable  and 
reasonable,  and  where  the  aggregate 
amount  of  notes  and  accounts  receivable 
represents  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
current  assets  or  of  the  total  assets  of  a 
concern,  confirmation  of  notes  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  by  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  debtors  shall  be  regarded 
as  generally  accepted  auditing  procedure 
in  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  a 
concern  whose  financial  statements  are 
accompanied  by  an  independent  certified 
public  accountant’s  report;  anil  that  the 
method,  extent,  and  time  of  confirming 
receivables  in  each  engagement,  and 
whether  of  all  receivables  or  a  part  there¬ 
of,  be  determined  by  the  independent 
certified  public  accountant  as  in  other 
phases  of  procedure  requiring  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  judgment.” 

Mr.  Friedman  explained  that  with 
resjject  to  inventory,  “the  primary 
responsibility  is  still  that  of  the  con¬ 
troller  and  the  public  accountant 
merely  institutes  additional  checks 
to  make  certain  that  the  methods 
outlined  by  the  controller  are  proper 
and  that  they  are  actually  being 
carried  out  as  outlined.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  accounts  receivable,  con¬ 
firmation  by  direct  communication 
with  customers  is  made  mandatory 
“wherever  practicable  and  reason¬ 
able”  if  tbe  aggregate  amount  of 
notes  and  accounts  receivable  rep¬ 


resents  a  significant  projiortion  of 
the  current  assets  or  of  the  total 
assets  of  a  concern.  In  the  case 
of  department  stores,  instalment 
houses,  chain  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tailers,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  public  accounts  that  con¬ 
firmation  is  “practicable  and  reason- 
al)le”. 

After  stating  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  declared 
that  “the  fundamental  and  primary 
res])onsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
information  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  disseminated  among  the 
investors  rests  upon  management.” 

Inventories 

Mr.  Friedman  then  outlined  in 
some  detail  the  new  auditing  rec¬ 
ommendations,  as  follows : 

“In  connection  with  inventories, 
two  steps  are  recpiired  to  be  taken : 
first,  the  outline  of  the  plan  for 
taking  physical  inventories  as  made 
by  the  controller  is  to  be  reviewed 
by  tbe  public  accountant  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  so  designed  that  as 
accurate  an  inventory  as  possible 
will  Ik-  taken ;  and  second,  the  puh- 
lic  accountant  is  required  to  be 
present  at  the  time  inventories  are 
taken  to  make  certain  that  the  plan 
is  being  carried  out  as  agreed  upon. 

“The  same  method  of  taking  phy¬ 
sical  inventories  is  followed  by  most 
of  tbe  larger  department  stores.  It 
has  been  customary  for  floor  plans 
to  be  made  by,  or  submitted  to,  the 
controller  of  all  counters,  racks, 
shelves,  and  other  fixtures,  and  to 
assign  pre-numbered  sheets  to  each 
of  the  fixtures.  On  the  night  of  in¬ 
ventory,  one  person  usually  li.sts 
while  the  other  calls.  When  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  a  department  is  finished, 
test  checks  of  the  counts  are  made 
by  employees  of  the  controller’s 
office  and  of  other  non-.selling  de¬ 
partments  who  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  controller.  The 
sheets  are  then  gathered  either  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  i>eople  and  they  are  then 
calculated.  The  plan  for  reserve 
stocks  and  warehouses  follows  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  lines. 

“The  plan  is  entirely  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  one  except  for  the  fact  that 


the  inventory-taking  may  not  al¬ 
ways  have  been  supervised  b}  the 
controller  as  closely  as  desirable. 
Although  the  collection  of  the 
shee-ts,  after  test-check  by  tbe  con¬ 
troller’s  office,  is  usually  luider  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  individuals 
who  made  the  test  check,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  in  most  cases,  because  the 
supervision  has  necessarily  been 
somewhat  lax,  for  a  dishonest  buyer 
to  slip  in  false  sheets  at  the  time 
of  collection  or  to  alter  quantities. 
This  is  at  present  the  principal 
weakness  of  the  sy.stem.  'I'he  con¬ 
troller  has  only  relatively  few  re¬ 
sponsible  employees  upon  whom  he 
can  rely  for  supervision.  The  best 
])lan  wliicli  has  so  far  been  devel¬ 
oped  is  to  notify  buyers  in  advance 
of  the  inventory-taking  that,  after 
the  sheets  have  I)een  test  checked 
and  collected,  a  recheck  will  lie 
made  of  several  departments  se- 
lectexl  at  random ;  no  buyer  would 
know  until  his  sheets  had  been 
turned  in  whetber  his  department  is 
one  of  those  .selected. 

■‘A  further  difficulty  in  supervi¬ 
sion  arises  from  the  fact  that  re¬ 
serve  stocks  and  forward  stocks  can 
usually  not  be  taken  on  the  same 
day  or  at  the  same  hour.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  the  rc.servc  stocks  after  the 
inventory  has  been  completed  is  not 
always  as  com])lete  as  it  might  l)e. 
•SO  that  it  is  quite  possible  in  some 
stores  for  a  dishonest  buyer  to  move 
stock  from  a  reserve  stockroom, 
after  completion  of  its  inventory,  to 
tbe  floor  and  to  have  it  counted  a 
second  time.  Tlie  control  of  reserve 
stocks  between  the  time  inventory 
is  taken  and  the  time  the  forward 
stocks  are  taken  should  be  measure- 
ably  increased.” 

Accounts  Receivable 

In  deciding  that  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  confirmation  is  “practicable  and 
reasonable”  for  department  stores, 
instalment  houses,  chain  stores  and 
other  retailers,  he  said,  “the  public 
accountants  have  felt  that  there 
might  be  a  justifiable  question  as 
to  the  rea.sonableness  of  applying 
positive  confirmation  tests,  but  they 
felt  that  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  practicability  and  reasonableness 
of  applying  the  negative  form  of 
confirmation,  which  requires  no  re¬ 
ply  unless  the  balance  is  incorrect. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
{Continued  on  page  112) 
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All  of  These  Reports  AUTOMATICALLY  Obtained 
From  One  Set  of  Punched  Cards 


The  automatic  production  of  numerous  important 
reports  from  one  basic  record  is  an  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  punched  card  method  of  accounting. 

This  modern  method  assures  accuracy  and  brings  a 
new  speed  to  such  procedures  as  Sales  Audit,  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  and  Billing.  It  establishes  closer 
control  and  eliminates  much  manual  handling. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  accounting  method 
also  reduces  month-end  or  seasonal  peak  loads,  with 
their  subsequent  annoyance  and  delay. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 


In  addition  to  required  information,  the  punched 
card  record  will  automatically  provide  special  statis¬ 
tical  and  analytical  reports — at  no  extra  cost.  You 
can  have  detailed  facts  concerning  your  customers 
by  sales,  amount,  class,  locality  and  product. 

Investigate  the  many  advantages  which  the  punched 
card  method  of  accounting  now  offers  your  store. 

Your  nearest  International  Representative  is 
equipped  to  give  you  complete  information.  Call 
him  today. 

MACHINES  CORPORATION 


World  Headquarters  Building 


Branch  Offices 


S90  MADISON 

March,  1940 
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WHERE  IS  INSTALLMENT  SELLING  HEADED? 


WUK'rUKk  installnu'iit  selling 
alonj'  present  lines  is  destined 
in  the  long  run  to  prove  help¬ 
ful  or  hurtful  to  the  amsuniing 
jnihlic,  and  whether  the  more  or  less 
constant  increases  in  the  ratios  of 
installment  sales  to  total  store  sales 
registered  in  recent  years  is  destined 
to  continue,  was  expk)red  at  length 
by  the  credit  managers  attending 
the  Insttdlment  Selling  Session  of 
the  Xf'itional  Retail  Dry  (joods 
Association  convention. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
enlisted  the  cooj>eration  of  three 
outstanding  authorities,  one  a  classi¬ 
cal  economist  who  gave  an  exjtose 
of  the  social  effects  of  installment 
selling  on  American  family  life;  a 
business  economist  who  talked  about 
future  volume  potentialities ;  and  a 
control  executive  of  an  in.stallment 
house  who  attempted  a  critical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  significance  of  so-called 
soft  goods  selling. 

All  three  speakers  attempted  to 
prepare  the  retail  credit  managers 
and  numerous  store  owners  and 
merchandising  men  in  attendance, 
for  lx)th  the  seen  and  unseen  diffi¬ 
culties  in  credit  selling  which  the 
current  year  may  i)roduce.  One 
fact  was  brought  out  very  clearly 
by  the  business  economist  and  that 
was  that  the  drive  by  stores  for 
greater  ere  lit  business  will  increase 
in  intensity  in  the  new  year  rather 
than  dec'line.  and  in  fact  for  the 
next  few  years  to  come  unless  war 
conditions  in  Kurope  should  have 
an  unex]iected  effect  on  the  retail 
picture  as  he  now  sees  it. 

To  prove  the  many  interesting 
lK)ints.  T-  A.  Livingston.  Economist 
of  Business  W'eek.  ])repared  a  series 
of  charts.  He  explained  the  first 


one  (see  Figure  1  )  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks: 

"\\  hat  T  want  you  to  notice  fir.st 
is  the  heavy  black  line.  It  shows 
what  brings  in  your  bread  and  but¬ 
ter — department  store  sales  by 
months  from  1936  right  up  through 
last  month — December.  An<l  you 
will  observe  that  the  heavy  line 
retiched  its  highest  jwint  last  month. 
'I'h.at  means  then  that  peo])le  bought 
more  goo<ls  this  December,  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis,  than  at 
any  time  shown  on  the  chart. 

"Xow  the  next  thing  to  notice  is 
the  thin  line.  You  see  how  it  makes 
a  church  steeple  in  1936.  That’s  the 
effect  of  the  soldiers'  bonus  in  that 
vear.  'I'his  thin  line  rei)resents  con¬ 
sumer  income  payments.  That  com¬ 
prises  wages,  salaries,  interest,  divi¬ 
dends.  rents,  profits  and  everything 
else  you  can  think  of  as  income  that 
])eople  have  available  to  sihmuI  in 


department  stores.  Well,  the  effect 
itf  the  bonus  was  to  lift  department 
store  sales.  yuu’Il  note  that.  lUit 
sales  were  going  up  for  another 
reason  also — 19.16  was  a  good  vear. 
The  .smoke  was  heavy  over  I'itts- 
hurgh,  automobile  companies  in 
Detroit  and  machine  ttnd  com])anies 
in  Cleveland  and  Bo.ston,  and  the 
aviation  comiranies  in  California 
were  all  making  good  profits  and 
l)ayrolls  generally  were  expanding. 

“So  consumer  income  pavments 
went  u]) — they  went  u])  in  fact  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  bonus)  to  the  highest 
iroint  on  the  chart  in  August.  1937. 
But  department  st(»re  sales  lagged 
behind.  .After  making  a  peak  in  the 
•Spring  of  the  year,  they  slijrped  off. 
And  the  highest  they  got  in  1937 
was  not  as  high  as  they  got  last 
month.  .And  that  is  significant. 
Though  consumer  income  was 
greater  in  1937  than  now,  jieople 
today  are  sjrending  their  monev 
more  freely  than  three  years  ago. 
They  are  buying  more  shirts,  more 
lullowcases.  more  mattresses. 

"That  suggests  that  consumers 
nave  more  confidence  in  the  future 
than  in  1937.  .\pi>arently,  they  are 
not  up.set  by  rising  prices  and  labor 
troubles  and  .Administration  talk  of 
curbing  tlie  boom  which  was  so  dis¬ 
turbing  in  the  .spring  of  1937.  .And 
this  confidence- — this  willingness  to 
six'nd — is  a  good  augury  for  near- 
term  sales  and  near-term  expansion 
of  dei)artment  store  installment 
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credit.  Indeed,  I  think  department 
store  exiansion  of  installment  credit 
is  t)n  the  threshold  of  a  boom. 

“Xow  there’s  one  thing  more  I 
want  \nu  to  observe  on  this  chart — 
and  then  I’ll  be  done  with  it.  It’s 
rather  remarkable,  is  it  not,  that 
during  the  summer  of  1937  income 
pyments  should  have  lieen  going 
up,  but  department  store  sales  (and 
that  goes  for  other  sales  too)  didn’t 
rise  at  all?  Sales  just  stayed  more 
or  less  Hat.  For  that,  there’s  a  very 
important  explanation.  You’ll  re- 
meinlxT  that  the  autumn  of  1936 
and  the  spring  of  1937  was  one  of 
those  leery  periods,  when  nearly 
everyone  concerned  with  installment 
credit  was  busy  sounding  warnings. 

“Back  in  November,  1936,  Arthur 
VV.  Newton,  of  Chicago’s  great  First 
National  Bank,  cried  out  for  cau¬ 
tion.  .And  in  the  summer,  your  own 
NRDGA  sent  out  three  specific 
precautionary  recommendations  to 
credit  managers :  ( 1 )  to  require 
down  ])ayments  on  each  installment 
contract;  (2)  to  eliminate  competi¬ 
tion  between  stores  on  terms;  (3) 
to  limit  the  length  of  payments  to 
24  months. 

“That  not  only  happened  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  but  the  finance 
com{>anies  cut  down  terms  on  new 
and  used  cars.  And  the  result  was 
that  a  man  who  might  have  been 
able  to  buy  a  $360  automobile  by 
paying  $20  a  month  for  18  months 
was  suddenly  shut  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  l)ecause  he  probably  couldn’t 
pay  $30  a  month  for  12  months. 
Tliis  sudden  tightening  of  terms 
meant  an  immediate  contraction  in 
consumer  buying  power.  .And  it 
played  a  major  part  in  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  retail  sales  of  all  kinds  late 
in  1937  and  early  in  1938. 

“But  terms-tightening  isn’t  lieing 
talked  about  now.  Everyliody’s 
loosening  up.  Department  stores 
are  going  after  business  in  a  big 
way.  The  Commercial  Investment 
Trust  which  finances  the  sale  of 
Stewart-Warner,  Crosley,  Electro¬ 
lux  and  several  other  brands  of 
refrigerators  recently  extended 
terms  from  30  months  to  36  months. 
And  the  financing  charge  too  is 
coming  down.  The  explanation  is 
bank  com]>etition.  h'inance  com¬ 
panies  are  going  out  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  banks  have  taken  from  them. 
And,  I  will  bet  that  in  time,  you 
department  store  credit  men  will  be 


forced  to  concern  yourself  with  this 
competition  too. 

Sales  Lagging  Behind  Income 

“The  reason  department  stores 
have  gone  into  installment  credit  is 
to  get  business.  And  I  think  that 
in  the  nearby  years  to  come  the 
drive  for  business  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  even  more  intense.  I  have  a 
chart  here  (see  Figure  2)  specially 
prepared  for  this  occasion.  It  shows 
that  department  stores  have  not 
lieen  doing  as  w'cll  as  they  ought  to 
have  done  in  the  last  ten  years. 

“Follow  the  upper  line.  It  traces 
department  store  sales  by  years 
since  1929.  Now  look  at  the  other 
line.  It  shows  consumer  income 
fxiyments — how  much  money  the 
.American  people  are  taking  in,  how 
much  they  have  to  spend.  And 
you'll  notice  how  the  first  line  and 
the  second  line  stuck  pretty  close 
together  from  1929  to  1935.  But 
then,  in  1936,  income  payments  or 
purchasing  power  went  up  sharply, 
and  department  store  sales  didn’t 
keep  the  pace.  And  the  same  thing 
happened  again  in  1937.  People 
apparently  did  not  spend  their  ac¬ 
customed  percentage  of  income  in 
department  stores.  Department 
stores  did  not  hold  on  to  their  1929 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

“And  that’s  why  I  think  you’re 
going  to  intensify  your  installment 
credit  efforts.  And  that’s  why  I 
think  that  the  entry  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  and  the  comix'tition  of 
personal  finance  companies,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  banks  like  the  Morris  Plan 
is  your  problem  just  as  much  as  it 
is  the  problem  of  the  big  sales 
finance  companies.  I  have  here  an 


exhibit.  It’s  a  letter  to  a  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  employee.  He  gets  good  steady 
pay.  He’s  not  apt  to  default.  And 
a  jxrsonal  finance  company  has  sent 
him  a  ‘sample’  check  to  lure  him  into 
borrowing.  The  clieck  is  made  out 
to  ‘A  Xmas  Shopper’.  It’s  for  $300. 
.And  attached  to  the  check  is  a 
‘Special  Credit  Card’  which  tells  the 
man  that  he’s  entitled  to  a  loan  on 
his  own  signature.  There’s  every¬ 
thing  here  to  make  going  into  debt 
easy.  And  I’ve  noticed  that  an¬ 
other  company — one  of  the  largest 
in  the  field — has  been  publishing 
l)Ooklets  on  ‘buymanship’.  The  lat¬ 
est  one  advises  consumers  how  to 
select  furniture  shrewdly. 

“This  has  a  definite  meaning  to 
you.  As  long  as  people  go  out  and 
borrow  on  personal  notes  at  banks, 
or  borrow  directly  from  industrial 
banks,  or  from  personal  finance 
companies — ^they  have  a  choice. 
They  can  go  to  department  stores 
to  buy  their  furniture  and  their 
refrigerators,  or  they  can  go  else¬ 
where.  Yet,  you  want  to  keep  them 
cfuning  into  your  stores.  You  don’t 
want  them  to  have  a  choice.  You 
want  to  keep  them  in  the  family. 
But  the  more  agencies  competing 
with  you  in  the  extension  of  install¬ 
ment  credit,  the  harder  becomes 
your  job  to  wed  customers  to  your 
store. 

“But  you’ve  Ixen  doing  a  darn 
good  job  in  spite  of  all  the  compe¬ 
tition.  I’ve  got  another  chart  here 
to  prove  the  point,  Figure  3.  It  also 
was  especially  prepared  for  this 
occasion,  and  once  again  there  is  a 
line  for  department  store  sales.  But 
this  time  the  other  line  shows  the 
trend  of  installment  sales  of  depart- 
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Figure  3. 


ment  stores.  You  see  at  once  what 
I  mean.  Your  installment  sales  have 
jrrown  while  your  dollar  volume  has 
dropped.  Observe  how  installment 
credit  .sales  declined  more  sharply 
than  total  department  store  .sales 
from  1929  to  1932.  But,  then  in 
1933,  while  department  store  sales 
ke])t  going  down,  installment  buy¬ 
ing  picke<l  up.  The  pickup  came 
after  the  bank  holiday  of  that  year. 
Consumers  became  a  little  more 
confident,  credit  men  felt  that  the 
worst  had  pas.sed,  and  time  sales 
increased.  Well,  once  installment 
credit  started  up  it  gathered  mo¬ 
mentum  rapidly — and  by  1936  in¬ 
stallment  sales  of  department  stores 
were  7%  ahead  of  1929  and  in  1937 
they  were  18%  ahead  of  1929. 

“In  1938,  installment  sales  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  declined — as  is  to 
be  expected  with  a  sharp  drop  in 
general  business.  But  this  year  they 
picked  u])  again.  I  haven't  final  fig¬ 
ures,  but  I  wouldn’t  lie  surprised  if 
they  were  some  10%  to  15%  ahead 
of  what  they  were  in  1929.  .\nd 
that  is  a  spectacular  showing — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  installment 
.selling  as  a  whole  is  down  about 
33%  from  1929.  In  other  words, 
while  in.stallment  .sales  of  all  kinds 
have  been  declining  by  a  third  in  the 
last  decade,  installment  .sales  maile 
by  department  stores  have  bucked 
the  trend  and  increa.sed  from  10% 
to  15%. 

“And  yet.  I’m  going  to  try  to 
make  that  .statement  even  a  little 
more  emphatic — if  I  can.  Since 
1929,  installment  sales  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  outstripped  in  vol¬ 
ume  the  .sales  of  any  other  type  of 
store — furniture  outlets,  jewelers, 
automohile  dealers,  household  appli¬ 
ance  dealers,  and  miscellaneous 
stores. 

“So.  then,  there’s  the  j^icture  of 
the  job  the  department  stores  have 
done.  ( )n  the  whole  they’ve  lost 
business.  They  have  not  been  get¬ 
ting  their  1929  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar.  But  they’re  fighting 
tt)  get  back  the  business — and  the 
device  they’re  using  is  the  install¬ 
ment  sale. 

“I  think  that  the  department  store 
of  the  future — though  it  may  not 
have  a  sign  on  its  door  saying  so. 
will  certainly  have  a  ix)licy  embrac¬ 
ing  the  idea  ‘when  you  cross  the 
threshold  your  purchasing  power 
goes  up’.  Indeed,  I  would  not  Ite 


the  least  bit  surprised  if  department 
store  in.stallment  .sales  in  the  next 
five  years  doubled.  I  wouldn’t  be 
the  lea.st  surprised  if  we  talked 
about  the  40’s  as  the  start  of  a  l)oom 
in  dei)artment  store  installment 
credit. 

“I  realize,  too,  that  I’m  sticking 
my  neck  (nit  at  a  bad  time.  There’s 
a  war  going  on  in  Europe,  and  that’s 
a  big  imponderable.  Furthermore, 
some  time  this  year — probably  in 
the  first  half — -there  will  be  a  drop 
in  bu.siness  in  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  war 
or  iieace. 

“But.  even  so,  it  still  .seems  proba¬ 
ble  to  me  that  department  store  in¬ 
stallment  credit  will  continue  to  go 
u]).  for  these  reasons: 

“1.  More  .stores  will  lie  getting 
on  the  bandwagon — Macy’s,  that 
once  strictly  cash  store,  only  recent¬ 
ly  jumped  aboard. 

“2.  Deiiartment  .stores  will  be 
getting  business  from  other  retail¬ 
ers.  now  that  they  are  aggressively 
pushing  installment  sales- — and  they 
will  compete  directly  with  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  jiersonal  finance  com- 
l)anies  and  other  lending  agencies. 

“3.  Charge  account  customers 
will  become  installment  credit  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“4.  Types  of  goods  sold  on  the 
installment  jdan  are  being  steadily 
expanded.  .\  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomer  can  buy  anything  he  chooses 
on  credit.  Well.  then,  is  it  not  logi¬ 
cal  to  ex])ect  that  after  installment 
customers  have  proved  their  credit- 
worthiness  they  will  be  permitted 
to  buy  anything  they  want  in  the 
store?  You’re  in  soft  goods  now. 
But  you’ve  just  l)egun. 

“5.  .-\nd  finally,  department  store 
installment  credit  is  in  what  the 


statistician  would  call  a  long-term 
stHTular  uptrend. 

“Xow,  I  .supi)ose  I  ought  to  get 
worried  about  this  u])ward  trend, 
h'or  I  know  that  installment  credit 
is  not  all  jieaches  and  cream. 

“In  a  good  year,  like  1939,  the 
boss  is  all  for  a  good  merchandiser 
as  a  credit  man.  He  wants  volume 
to  e.xi>and.  That’s  the  stuff — let’s 
go  ahead.  But  in  a  year  like  1937, 
when  collection  figures  are  not  l(X)k- 
ing  any  too  good,  then  he  doesn’t 
think  so  much  of  a  merchandiser  as 
a  credit  man.  Then,  by  golly,  he 
wants  a  credit  mattager  to  be  a 
credit  manager ! 

“And  of  course,  we  all  know  that 
installment  credit  has  a  way  of  in¬ 
flating  prosperity  in  good  times  and 
deflating  depressions  in  bad  times. 
It  works  at  the  extremes.  It’s  an 
economic  aggravator. 

“I  suggest  specifically,  that  we 
ouglit  to  have  two  types  of  data: 

(  1  )  total  monthly  in.stallment  sales; 
(2)  total  monthly  installment  credit 
outstanding.  .\nd  I  think  the  fig¬ 
ures  should  be  further  broken  down 
by  tyjie  of  credit  extended — wheth¬ 
er  by  de])artment  stores.  autoiiKjbile 
dealers,  banks,  industrial  lenders, 
per.sonal  finance  companies. 

“I’m  not  going  to  worry  alxmt 
this  coming  expansion  in  dei)art- 
ment  store  installment  selling  lie- 
cause  I  don’t  think  that  worrying 
will  do  any  good.  It’s  going  to  go 
on  anyw’ay.  The  gun  is  cocked  and 
the  trigger’s  alnnit  to  be  pulled. 
Your  stores  want  the  business. 
You’re  going  after  it.  You’re  going 
to  use  the  installment  device  to  get 
the  business.  To  be  short,  you’re 
in  an  uptrend.  And  that  means  that 
your  jobs  are  going  to  be  bigger  in 
the  future.” 
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HOW  ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS  EFFICIENTLY  OPERATE 

"Due  Date”  Control  Covering  45,000  Instalment  Accounts 


VBRAHAM  &  STRAUS  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  Brooklyn, 
\  N.  Y.  now  have  six  "due  dates”  to  which  all  ac- 
counts  are  assigned,  depending  upon  date  of  con¬ 
tract.  The  machine  posted  ledger  cards  are  fded  in  Kar- 
dex  jM)cket8,  housed  in  fire  ]>rotected  Safe-(]abinets*. 
All  cards  are  grouped  hy  the  six  due  dates — and  then  filed 
numerically  hy  account  number.  In  this  manner  two 
analysts  cover  each  account  every  six  days.  Formerly  it 
required  four  analysts  to  cover  each  account  every 
fifteen  days. 

Time  is  saved  because  the  visible  margin  of  Kardex 
permits  analysts  to  glance  down  a  Kardex  slide  and 


*Remini!fon  Rand  label  Safe- 

(Ninels  are  certified  to  withstand 
severe  fire  reaching  a  temjterature  of 
1850  degrees  F.  for  two  full  hours. 


instantly  spot  delinquents — it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
examine  every  ledger  canl. 

The  Kardex  ledger  system  installed  for  Abraham  & 
Straus  gives  them  (I)  Fire  |>rotection — day  and  night — 
at  the  point  of  use,  (2)  (iloser  follow  up  with  less  clerical 
expense,  (3)  Faster  window  service,  (4)  Statistical  in¬ 
formation  obtained  at  minimum  cost.  Why  don’t  you 
arrange  to  see  a  Remington  Rand  Representative? 
Without  cost  or  obligation  you  can  obtain  enlightening 
information  on  the  latest  developments  in  retail  store 
instalment  record  keeping.  Branches  in  principal  cities. 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Buffalo,  iNew  York. 


!B"Sn8S5S8Wi85nH55555 


The  visible  margin  of  the  Kardex  pocket  shows  the  account  numher,  due  date 
and  the  time  of  last  payment.  That's  w  hy  Abraham  &  Straus  is  cuttiii"  clerical 
costs  and  improving  collections!  For  control  you  can't  match  a  kardex  .System. 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CREDIT 


A  N  attempt  to  determine  the  im- 

pact  of  the  extensive  use  of 
consumer  credit  upon  families  and 
what  to  do  about  it  was  sketched 
by  Rolf  Nugent,  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Consumer  Credit  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
who  had  the  following  to  say  in  this 
connection : 

“It  has  already  been  noted  that 
the  total  amount  of  consumer  credit 
was  higher  in  1937  than  in  1929  in 
spite  of  a  somewhat  lower  level  of 
national  income.  The  liquidation  of 
1938  was  halted  before  it  had  run 
its  course  by  a  renewal  of  large- 
scale  public  spending.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  current  exi)ansion  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  began  from  a  much 
higher  base  than  previous  expan¬ 
sions.  Unless  something  interrupts 
the  upswing  of  business,  it  seems 
likely  that  before  long  we  shall  see 
the  peaks  of  1929  and  1937  exceed¬ 
ed  by  a  substantial  margin.  More 
families  will  make  use  of  consumer 
credit  facilities,  and  individual 
families  will  use  larger  amounts  of 
credit. 

“We  use  the  term  ‘consumer- 
credit’  because  we  go  to  the  receiv¬ 
ables  of  credit-granting  agencies  for 
our  measurements.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  an  equivalent 
item  of  debt  appears  among  the  lia¬ 
bilities  on  consumers’  balance  sheets. 
When  receivables  of  consumer 
credit  agencies  are  expanding,  the 
indebtedness  of  consumers  is  also 
expanding.  To  say  that  consumer 
credit  is  likely  to  reach  an  all-time 
peak  in  the  near  future  is  to  say 
that  consumers  will  l)e  more  heavily 
indebted  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past. 

“Those  who  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  growth  of  consumer  debt 
during  the  last  few  decades  have 
generally  misunderstood  the  true 
nature  of  this  phenomenon.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  word  ‘debt’  carries  the 
wrong  connotation.  The  individual 
items  that  make  up  the  total  amount 
of  consumer  credit  at  any  one  time 
do  not  generally  rejnesent  promises 
to  pay  for  a  lot  of  dead  horses.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  horses  are 
very  much  alive,  supplying  trans¬ 
portation,  refrigeration,  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  lightening  the  burden 
of  housekeeping  for  the  obligor. 


“In  one  sense  the  term  ‘consumer 
credit’  itself  is  misleading.  The 
major  part  of  the  outstanding 
amount  of  consunier  credit  is  ex¬ 
tended  not  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sumption,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  unconsumed  ^x)rtion 
of  goods  which  must  Ije  delivered 
to  the  consumer  Ixjfore  he  may  be¬ 
gin  to  consume.  There  is  a  time 
element  in  the  consumption  of  al¬ 
most  all  types  of  consumers’  goods. 
Jewelry  and  works  of  art  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  lifetime  of  enjoyment,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  refrigerators  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  useful  services  for 
almost  a  decade,  articles  of  clothing 
may  last  months  or  even  years,  and 
even  a  sack  of  flour  or  an  order  of 
canned  goods  may  be  consumed  over 
a  period  of  months.  In  general,  the 
growth  of  consumer  credit  has  l)een 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  con¬ 
sumers’  inventories  of  unconsumed 
goods.  The  consumer  has  expanded 
lx)th  sides  of  his  balance  sheet,  not 
plunged  irresponsibly  into  debt. 

Competition  for  Consumer  Credit 

“But  even  after  this  explanation 
has  been  made,  one  can  scarcely 
view  current  tendencies  with  entire 
equanimity.  The  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  through  which  consumer  credit 
is  offered  has  been  increasing  daily. 
Hundreds  of  commercial  banks  have 
recently  entered  the  field  and  are 
striving  for  volume  in  competition 
with  existing  agencies.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  credit  selling  has  driven 
some  merchants  to  give  up  long- 
established  cash  policies  and  others 
to  convert  their  credit  facilities  into 
an  active  force  for  sales  promotion. 
.Advertisements  of  credit  service 
hav'e  increased  in  quantity  with  an 
accompanying  decline  in  quality, 
until  one  might  think  that  a  loan 
was  a  complete  and  final  solution  to 
the  problem  of  limited  incomes  and 
insatiable  wants  and  that  installment 
payments  were  so  easy  that  they 
paid  themselves.  Comjxititive  pres¬ 
sure  for  further  lil)eralization  of 
tenns.  temporarily  stayed  by  the 
violent  recession  of  1937-1938,  has 
l)een  renewed. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  depart  for  a 
moment  from  the  generalization 
that  the  great  majority  of  consumers 
make  good  use  of  the  credit  facili¬ 


ties  available  to  them.  Most  house¬ 
wives  manage  the  none-too-siinple 
job  of  keeping  outgo  within  modest 
incomes  with  all  the  skill  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  comptroller.  Nevertheless 
the  pressure  of  credit  selling  is 
taking  an  increasingly  heavy  social 
toll.  The  minority,  who  are  unable 
to  resist  the  lure  of  goods  that  can 
be  acquired  with  little  cash,  who 
view  too  optimistically  their  ability 
to  pay,  or  who  have  careful  finan¬ 
cial  planning  upset  by  circumstances 
Ijeyond  their  control,  are  finding  the 
aftermath  of  each  payment  far  from 
easy.  And  a  minority  that  is  num- 
l)ered  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  in  millions,  cannot  be  neglected. 

“What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
easy  {jayment  system  less  hazardous 
tor  the  American  family? 

“The  first  and  most  important 
job,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  bring  about  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  in  the 
economic  system  as  a  whole.  The 
most  serious  hazard  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  consumer  indebtedness  is  the 
impact  of  unstable  incomes  upon  an 
increasing  amount  of  fixed  payments 
in  family  budgets. 

“The  second  job,  I  believe,  is 
better  training  in  family  finance. 
The  public  school  system  has  shown 
the  need  for  adequate  medical  and 
dental  service  and  has  created  the 
desire  for  high  standards  of  living 
without  showing  how  these  things 
can  l)e  obtained  on  limited  incomes. 
Courses  in  family  financial  manage¬ 
ment  are  gradually  being  introduced 
into  public  school  curricula.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
available  family  budget  systems  con¬ 
tinue  merely  to  balance  cash  income 
against  cash  outgo  and  none  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  provide 
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facilities  for  the  refined  accounting 
that  is  necessary  to  accurate  family 
budgeting  under  modern  conditions. 

“A  third  is  to  improve  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  credit-gTcmting  agencies. 
Installment  credit  techniques  lend 
themselves  readily  to  fraud  and 
abuse  and  there  has  always  been  a 
disreputable  fringe  of  credit-selling 
and  cash-lending  agencies.  There 
are  the  loan  sharks  who  prey  upon 
the  necessitous,  high-pressure  credit 
houses  that  exchange  merchandise 
of  doubtful  value  for  a  name  on  the 
dotted  line,  merchants  of  automo¬ 
bile  tires  and  radios  who  by  mis¬ 
representation  take  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  car  as  well  as  on  the 
goods  sold.  The  list  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  at  length. 

“But  criticism  of  credit  practices 
does  not  stop  with  the  unethical 
fringe.  Misleading  statements  of 
credit  charge  are  common  among 
many  of  our  most  respected  insti¬ 
tutions.  Advertisements  of  personal 
loan  departments  of  commercial 
banks  are  among  the  most  decep¬ 
tive.  The  phrase  ‘banking  rates,’ 
which  most  people  would  take  to 
mean  6  j^er  cent  interest,  has  been 
used  to  describe  contracts  on  which 
true  interest  rates  approximated  24 
per  cent  if  paid  according  to  con¬ 
tract  and  much  higher  rates  if  the 
contract  were  renewed  or  if  pay¬ 
ments  were  delinquent. 

Government  Supervision  Lacking 

“I  have  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  recent  effort  to 
prevent  misrepresentation  of  the 
charges  of  finance  companies.  But 
it  seems  ironic  that  this  aggressive 
action  by  one  government  agency 
should  l)e  accompanied  by  complete 
indifference  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  other  federal 
sui)ervisory  agencies  to  far  more 
reprehensible  advertisements  of  in¬ 
stitutions  directly  under  their  con¬ 
trol. 

“Consumer  credit  is  necessarily 
expensive.  In  formulating  the  Uni¬ 
form  Small  Loan  Law,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  has  adhered  to  the 
policy  that  although  it  was  necessary 
to  authorize  relatively  high  rates  of 
charge,  these  charges  should  be  so 
expressed  that  no  applicant  would 
Ije  unaware  of  the  true  interest  bur¬ 
den  he  would  assume  by  Ixtrrowing 
and  that  the  rate  of  charge  could 


not  be  accelerated  in  any  event. 
Whether  or  not  the  statement  of  all 
charges  in  terms  of  an  inclusive 
I^ercentage  rate  on  unpaid  balances 
is  practicable  in  all  fields,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  accurate  disclosure  of  credit 
costs  is  one  which  none  can  honest¬ 
ly  question. 

“A  fourth  job  is  to  improve  the 
facilities  for  credit  clearance.  In 
most  areas,  there  is  a  multiplicity  of 
credit  information  services,  each  of 
which  covers  only  part  of  the  field, 
and  I  know  of  no  community  in 
which  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  indebtedness  of  a  credit  appli¬ 
cant  may  be  had.  The  mechanical 
tools  for  community-wide  credit 
clearing  are  now  available,  but  ways 
of  furnishing  the  essential  ingredient 
of  full  i)articipation  are  still  to  be 
found. 

“Finally,  and  certainly  not  least 
important,  it  seems  essential  to 
create  facilities  for  adjustment  in 
cases  where  families  are  head-over- 
hcels  in  debt.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  expensive  collection  pressure 


succeeds  only  in  creating  additional 
family  stresses.  The  use  of  court 
process  gives  relief  only  to  the 
creditor  who  gets  there  first  and 
usually  weakens  the  position  of  all 
others.  In  many  instances  complete 
write-offs  would  ISe  the  best  solu¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  the  families  of 
the  debtor  and  for  the  social  agen¬ 
cies  to  whom  problems  of  credit 
indigestion  are  passed,  but  also  to 
the  creditors  themselves.  In  other 
instances,  {partial  write-offs  would 
restore  the  family’s  ability  to  pay. 
It  seems  probable  that  such  adjust¬ 
ments  would  not  increase  credit 
losses  and  might  even  decrease 
them.  At  least,  they  would  avoid 
collection  effort  that  had  no  hope 
of  success. 

“It  is  true  that  the  bankruptcy 
courts  are  now  equipped  to  handle 
both  types  of  situations.  But  in 
most  jurisdictions  the  attitude  of 
referees  has  practically  nullified  the 
provisions  of  the  bankruptcy  act 
which  apply  to  wage-earner  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  compositions.’’ 


SOFT  GOODS  INSTALLMENT  SELLING 


controller  on  the  program, 
who  has  had  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  installment  house, 
voiced  a  warning  that  so-called  soft 
goods  installment  selling  as  now 
practiced  by  department  stores  is 
far  from  l)eing  the  profit-maker  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Percy 
1.  Caplan,  a  C.  P.  A.  and  Controller 
of  Sterling,  Inc.,  New  York,  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  of  a  store  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  measured  by  its  .sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

“It  should  be  obvious  that  new 
technicpies  must  l)e  devised  for 
measuring  the  profitableness  of  re¬ 
tailing  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  new  characteristics  retailing 
has  beguti  to  assume.  Volume  has 
many  admirable  qualities  as  a  basis 
of  measure  .  .  .  provided  it  is  profit¬ 
able  volume.  If  it  be  on  credit  then 
it  must  lx;  on  soundly  granted  credit 
after  careful  selection  and  proper  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“Where  the  amount  of  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  is  less  than,  say,  $20, 
the  retailer  who  passes  up  or  modi¬ 
fies  this  detailed  inquiry  in  the 
interest  of  economy  of  operation  is 
hardly  to  be  censured  from  the 


point  of  view  of  immediate  cost. 
But  in  reviewing  this  attitude  in 
the  light  of  present  developments  in 
installment  retailing  of  soft  goods 
we  come  upon  many  other  compli¬ 
cations. 

“Justification  for  the  relaxation  of 
rigid  credit  practice  is  sought  be¬ 
cause  of  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  debt  involved  in  the  sale 
of  soft  goods. 

“In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  cuntulative  in¬ 
stallment  debt  owed  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  this  type  of  commodity  may 
equal  or  even  exceed  the  amount  of 
his  obligations  for  the  purchase  of 
hard  goods. 

“Debts  for  soft  goods  are  diversi¬ 
fied  and  recurrent ;  debts  for  durable 
goods  are  not.  The  latter,  more¬ 
over,  are  in  a  constant  process  of 
being  reduced.  The  average  individ¬ 
ual  does  not  usually  buy  a  second 
automobile  while  he  still  has  one 
which  is  not  ])aid  for.  But  the  same 
Iverson  may  quite  conceivably  buy 
more  clothing  while  he  still  owes 
for  that  which  he  is  now  wearing. 

“Debt  of  this  sort  is  facilitated 
lx;cause  of  the  small  amount  in¬ 
volved  and  because  of  insufficient 
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credit  checking.  In  many  cases 
rather  than  antagonize  a  customer 
and  involve  difficulty  in  collecting 
an  alreafly  existing  debt,  the  retail¬ 
er  will  give  him  the  small  ‘add-on’ 
which  he  requests.  He  knows  only 
too  well  that  if  he  doesn’t  give  it  to 
the  customer,  some  other  store  will. 
This  very  often  occurs  even  in  the 
face  of  derogatory  reports. 

Competition  Increases  Risk 

“It  is  conceivable  that  a  store 
might  relax  on  some  of  its  credit 
granting  activity  and  keep  on  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  same  type  of  risk  with  a 
modicum  of  success.  But  when  it 
relaxes  in  its  credit  policy,  and  at 
the  same  time  invites  a  iKiorer  type 
of  risk,  it  is  embarking  on  a  very 
hazardous  journey. 

“You  will  recall  that  the  practice 
of  selling  |X“rsonal  property  on  in¬ 
stallment  credit  at  one  time  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  department 
store  field. 

“Today  department  stores  have 
entered  into  serious  cctmpetition 
with  sjxcialty  stores  and  through 
various  devices  for  facilitating  over 
the  counter  selling,  have  set  afoot 
a  movement  for  store  wide  install¬ 
ment  selling.  They  are  thus  reach¬ 
ing  into  lower  and  lower  income 
groups  in  order  to  get  additional 
volume. 

“In  this  type  of  stores  credit  is 
generally  extended  on  the  flimsiest 
of  information.  Perhaps  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  customer’s  feelings  brings 
the  practice  of  extracting  the  neces¬ 
sary  i)ersonal  data  into  conflict  with 
their  conservatism.  Few  will  ask 
detailed  information  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  earnings — and  even  though  they 
recognize  the  complications  of  the 
law  regarding  the  wife’s  right  as 
agent  to  pledge  the  husband’s  credit 
— ^I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  in 
a  department  store  sale  where  the 
wife  was  asked  to  get  the  husband’s 
signature. 

“On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  high  investigation  cost 
per  average  sale  may  also  be  a  force 
prompting  this  attitude.  It  is  a  time 
consuming  effort  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  delay  in  service  might 
antagonize  or  lose  a  customer.  She 
may  l)e  willing  to  spend  the  time 
where  a  large  amount  is  involved 
but  cannot  always  see  the  necessity 
of  waiting  when  the  sale  is  small. 
So  the  store  must  either  carrv  the 
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large  personnel  necessary  to  obtain 
the  information  (|uickly  or  forego 
.some  of  the  necessary  data  which 
good  credit  i)ractice  demands. 

"In  this  connection  the  (luestion 
has  been  tisked  ‘Is  it  likely  that 
a  customer  who  once  bought  soft 
goods  on  an  installment  contract 
without  a  rejK)ssession  clause  might 
now.  or  in  the  future,  demand  the 
same  tyiK*  of  contract  when  pur¬ 
chasing.  let  us  say,  furniture?’  The 
answer  to  this  (piestion  cannot  lx? 
a  mere  no  or  yes.  The  rejwssession 
clause  should  Ik?  retained  and  you 
should  be  very  wary  of  the  custom¬ 
er  who  suggests  its  cancellation. 

“W  hat  will  you  do  w’ith  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  l)ought  heavily  from 
your  store  and  at  higher  prices  and 
then  when  prices  drop  she  finds  she 
can  purchase  the  same  things  much 
cheaper  elsewhere  and  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  her  unused  purchases? 

Complications  Will  Ariso 

“WMiat  will  Ik?  your  attitude 
towards  a  customer  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  furniture  from  you  and 
.special  order  clothing  or  some  other 
soft  goods  specially  ordered  assum¬ 
ing  she  cannot  pay  her  account  and 
the  furniture  is  used — will  you  agree 
to  take  back  the  unused  special 
order  goods? 

“It  is  agreed  that  some  of  these 
problems  could  arise  with  open 
iTedit  accounts  but  you  will  find 
that  customers  who  will  buy  soft 
goods  on  installment  credit  are  not 
nearly  so  zealous  of  their  credit 
standing  as  those  who  use  thirty- 
day  credit  as  a  convenience. 

“It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
specialty  merchants  have  any  clear¬ 
er  recognition  of  the  jiroblems  of 
installment  credit  than  have  the 
department  stores  but  by  the  nature 


of  their  oi)erations  they  have  found 
themselves  more  fortunatelv  >itu- 
ated,  for  a  sjx*cialty  store  automati¬ 
cally  bases  itself  upon  the  com¬ 
modity  it  sells. 

‘‘Thus,  such  items  as  Jewelry, 
Furniture,  and  Clothing  are  financed 
on  (lifTerent  terms — and  because  of 
the  nature  ttf  the  goods  sold  there 
is  a  variation  in  the  maintained 
mark-up. 

“These  terms  and  mark-up  the 
individual  retailer  has  in  mind  when 
he  i)lans  his  bu.siness.  He  takes  into 
consideration  that  any  deviation 
from  these  terms  will  extend  con¬ 
tracts  with  resultant  additional  re- 
(|uirements  iti  his  working  cai)ital. 
This  principle  was  developed  hv 
( )tto  Lorenz  at  your  convention  last 
year.  Hut  this  is  by  no  means  the 
total  additional  outlay,  for  extended 
contracts  are  more  troublesome  of 
collection  and  will  incur  additional 
burdens  of  collection,  legal  ex¬ 
penses,  and  jiossible  loss  of  gcnxl- 
will. 

DifRcultios  in  Varying  Tnmis 

“The  department  store  is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  delinquent  accounts.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  can  see  no  sense  in  receiving 
letters  calling  her  attention  to  her 
delinquency  on  her  jewelry  account 
when  she  has  just  made  a  payment 
on  her  furniture  account.  A  likely, 
though  not  invariable  result  in  a 
situation  where  a  customer  has 
signed  co-existing  contracts  of 
varying  terms  with  the  same  store 
is  that  they  will  all  be  paid  on  the 
same  terms — the  longest  terms. 
This  also  includes  those  debts  for 
which  no  contracts  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  charge  accounts. 

“This  is  merely  another  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  (Iresham’s 
Law  of  Money.  For  where  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  a  ciiarge  account  and  an 
installment  account  with  the  same 
store,  eventually  lx)th  debts  will  be 
paid  off  on  the  same  terms — that 
by  which  the  installment  account  is 
liquidated.  In  hard  times  any  dis¬ 
tinction  Ixtween  these  two  types  of 
accounts  exists  merely  in  the  mind 
or  the  system  of  the  department 
store — the  customer  doesn’t  recog¬ 
nize  any.  The  sad  plight  of  the 
department  store  can  be  envisaged 
when  a  customer  has  added  her 
candy  purchases  and  lunches  to  a 
charge  account  and  subsequently 
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T«bU  I 


rurniture 

Jezcelry 

Clothing 

Original  .Sale  . 

$300.00 

$75.(H) 

$35.00 

1  fepiisit  . 

30.(K) 

12.00 

5.00 

(-'i)llecte(l  to  (late  . 

'tO.OO 

21.00 

12.00 

Still  Owes  . 

180.(M) 

42.00  ' 

18.00 

Original  Contract  basts  _ 

18  months 

y  months 

10  weeks 

Changed  Contract  will  last 
100%  performance  . 

42  months 

24  months 

22  weeks 

Changed  Contract  will  last 

75%  performance  . 

51  months 

29  months 

26  weeks 

Ratio  to  Original  Contract.. 

3 

3 

2% 

has  to  make  an  arraiijieiuent  with 
the  stiire  to  pay  her  debts.  Candy 
purcha>es  paid  for  on  the  install¬ 
ment  l>lan — something  l)eyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  any  credit  store! 

"'riie  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is 
that  the  department  store  is  not  in 
anv  position  to  do  anything  about 
it  for  even  though  they  are  success¬ 
ful  in  pursuing  a  legal  remedy,  the 
loss  of  cusUaner's  goinlwill  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  every  other  dej)artment  in 
the  store. 

"The  effect  of  the  foregoing  may 
be  l>est  summarized  by  an  example 
which  I  have  previously  used : 

"Mrs.  .Smith  has  always  enjoyed 
a  reputable  credit  standing,  in  fact 
she  has  l)een  everything  a  credit 
man  embodies  in  what  he  calls  an 
e.xcellent  ‘credit  risk’. 

‘‘.She  now  has  an  account  with 
the  llig  Furniture  Com])any  having 
recently  partly  refurnished  her  home 
at  a  cost  of  $300.  She  i)aid  $30  as 
a  dei)osit.  agreed  to  i)ay  $3.50  per 
week.  In  si.x  months  the  balance 
has  been  reduced  to  $180. 

"Three  months  ago  she  purchased 
a  watch  and  .some  other  trinkets  at 
Jewelers.  Inc.  for  $75.  .She  paid  a 
deposit  of  $12  and  has  paid  as 
agreed,  $7  ])er  month,  and  her  bal¬ 
ance  there  now  stands  at  $42. 

"Just  about  one  month  ago  her 
husband  jmrchased  a  suit  for  $25 
at  Men's  (  Hitfitting,  paid  a  dejiosit 
of  $5.  has  since  jxiid  $3  every  week 
leaving  a  jiresent  balance  of  $18. 

"Unfortunately,  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  laid  off  work  because  of  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  in  the  town  and 
his  wife  is  no  longer  able  to  meet 
her  obligations.  Being  an.  honest 
woman.  Mrs.  Smith  goes  to  the  Big 
Furniture  Company  and  tells  her 
story.  Faced  with  the  alternative 
of  taking  back  furniture  out  six 
months  the  Comjiany  agrees  to 
accept  an  offer  frtim  her  to  pay  $5 
jier  month  instead  of  the  original 
contract.  .She  e.xpects  to  meet  these 
payments  out  of  a  small  job  which 
she  has. 

“With  the  jewelry  comjiany  .she 
compromises  and  makes  a  new  con¬ 
tract  of  $2  per  month  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  store  agrees  to  $1  jier  week  or 
$4  i)er  month. 

“f  )f  course,  it  is  the  intention  of 
lx)th  parties  that  when  things  im¬ 
prove  the  terms  will  be  liettered,  hut 
in  actual  practice  these  new  terms 
will  hold  for  the  entire  life  of  the 


contract.  By  the  time  there  is  any 
improvement,  other  debts  will  have 
l)een  incurred  for  the  family  and 
even  if  their  financial  condition 
improves  to  its  former  status  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  .Smiths 
will  make  a  voluntary  step  to  in¬ 
crease  their  ])ayment.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  if  the.se  terms  are  met  within 
fair  regularity  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
various  companies  will  force  the 
issue  iK'cause  of  fear  of  losing  the 
goodwill  of  the  Smith  family. 

“The  effect  of  the  changed  terms 
is  reflected  in  Table  1. 

“The  furniture  account  in.stead  of 
being  paid  u])  in  eighteen  months  is 
extended  to  forty-two  months  and 
the  clothing  account  instead  of  being 
l)aid  U])  in  ten  weeks  from  its  in- 
ce])tion  will  e.xtend  to  twenty-two 
weeks.  I'nrthermore.  if  .Mrs.  Smith 
meets  her  new  terms  75^<: — a  fair 
estimate  of  the  probability  under 
these  circumstances— Big  I'nrniture 
Uompany  will  lx*  paid  off  in  fifty- 
one  months. 

“Jewelers.  Inc.  will  have  their  ac¬ 
count  li(iuidated  in  ajjproximately 
twenty-nine  months.  Men’s  Out¬ 
fitting  will  receive  their  last  pay¬ 
ment  twenty-six  weeks  after  the 
contract  was  entered  into. 

“Using  the  same  .set  C)f  facts  let 
us  supprjse  that  our  mythical  house¬ 
wife  had  made  her  purchases  at 
one  department  store  and  on  the 
same  original  terms  which  she  also 
met  as  promi.sed.  .At  the  time  her 
trouble  had  overtaken  her  she  owes 
a  total  of  $240.  She  goes  to  the 
store  and  tells  her  story.  She  is  in 


a  better  bargaining  ])Osition  than 
was  the  Mrs.  Smith  who  purchased 
from  three  individual  merchants.  If 
the  dei)artment  store  decides  to  re- 
]H)ssess  they  must  take  back  six 
month’s  old  furniture  and  three 
month’s  old  jewelry  and.  in  addi¬ 
tion.  rnn  the  risk  of  losing  Mrs. 
Housewife’s  patronage- — and  that 
of  her  friends — in  all  of  the  other 
departments  now  and  in  the  future 
if  she  ever  resumes  her  former 
financial  status.  Undoubtedly  they 
will  acceiH  her  offer  to  pay  $5  per 
month.  'I'he  account  will  Ijc  ])aid 
ui)  on  this  basis  in  forty-eight 
months  from  the  date  of  the  new 
arrangement  and  if  she  meets  her 
terms  75%  then  the  contract  will 
be  extended  sixty  iiKjnths.  'I'he  re¬ 
sults  are  set  forth  in  'fable  2. 

“In  the  case  of  the  s])ecialty 
stores  the  terms  are  lengthened 
three  times,  three  times,  and  two 
and  «)ne-half  times  their  respective 
original  contracts.  Whereas,  the 
department  store  on  the  same  con¬ 
tracts  and  for  the  same  type  of 
merchandise  suffers  e.xtensions  of 
four  times,  .seven  times,  and  twenty- 
four  and  four-tenths  times  the 
original  contracts. 

“In  a  mixed  purchase  where  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  types  of  .sales 
approximates  those  used  in  the 
illustration,  the  terms  of  ])ayment 
will  I)e  extended  most  in  the  soft 
gofjds.  Where  all  are  present,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  ratio,  the  terms  of 
I)ayment  in  time  of  stress  will  not 
better  than  the  terms  of  the 
longest  contract  after  adjustment.” 


Table  2. 


Period  t'dssed 

Under  nezv  terms 

Under  new  terms 

Ratio 

100% 

75% 

Furniture 

6  months 

54  months 

66  months 

Jewelry 

3  months 

41  months 

63  months 

7 

Clothing 

1  month 

49  months 

61  months 

24.4 
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SUPPLY  SIMPLIFICATION  AND 

OPERATING  STANDARDS 

ON  Thursday  morning  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom,  one  of  the 
Association's  most  important  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  past  two  years  was 
brought  to  a  climax  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  store  principals,  store  mana¬ 
gers,  controllers,  personnel  execu¬ 
tives.  purchasing  agents,  tracking 
and  delivery  managers.  This  was 
the  sui^ply  simplification  job  that 
has  l)een  under  way  since  1938,  on 
which  the  Store  Management  (jroup 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  had  the  coojieration 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  work  has  been  directed 
by  Elmer  French,  Store  Manager 
of  the  Boston  Store  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  French  himself  served  as 
chairman  of  the  convention  meet¬ 
ing.  Through  the  cooi)erative  eflFort 
of  retailers,  supply  manufacturers 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  most  of  the  work  in  supply 
standardization  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  final  report  will  be 
forthcoming  during  the  spring 
months.  As  was  announced  in  this 
session,  the  revised  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  sizes  and  specifications  of 
paper  bags,  folding  Ixjxes,  set-up 
boxes  and  corrugated  boxes  will  be 
forwarded  in  the  near  future  to  all 
member  stores  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Gofxls  /\ssociation.  and  to 
supply  manufacturers,  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  approval,  after  wliich 
the  four  simplified  practice  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  published. 

It  has  been  emphasized  through¬ 
out  the  two  years  of  the  project, 
and  was  reiterated  at  several  points 
during  the  Thursday  morning  ses¬ 


sion,  that  if  stores  will  adopt  these 
new  standards  and  put  them  into 
effect,  some  twenty  million  dollars 
a  year  can  be  saved. 

A  bit  of  humor,  “The  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agent’s  Nightmare,  or  The 
Dawn  of  a  New  Day,”  served  as 
an  interesting  o])ener  to  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  meeting.  S.  J. 
Fosdick  of  Boggs  &  Buhl  and  David 
DeGarmo  Smith  of  Luckey  I  Matt  & 
Comi>any  played  the  leading  roles 
in  the  skit,  which  dramatized  the 
trials  and  trihulations  of  every 
store’s  jmrchasing  agent. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  day  arrived 
at  the  end  when  Fosdick,  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  was  convinced  by  his 
as.sistant.  Smith,  that  he  ought  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  G(X)ds  Association  on 
.Supply  Simplification  and  Stand¬ 
ardization  and  discover  how  stand¬ 
ards  can  be  set  up  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  savings  to  the  store,  Ixith 
in  money  and  in  gray  hairs  to  the 
purchasing  department. 

The  audience  was  generous  in  its 
applause,  not  only  for  the  two  act¬ 
ors  who  were  in  view,  but  also  for 
the  voices  which  came  over  the 
inter-office  communication  equip¬ 
ment,  which  voices  were  supplied  by 
such  prominent  memlx-rs  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  as 
Howard  E.  Lovett,  R.  H.  White 
Company ;  Robert  F.  A1k“11,  The 
Shepard  Company;  Walter  Sond¬ 
heim,  Jr.,  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Company:  William  J.  Pilat,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
and  Frank  J.  Lama  of  the  J.  L. 
Brandeis  Company. 


In  comments  which  preceded  the 
introduction  of  speakers.  Chairman 
French  called  the  attention  of  tlie 
audience  to  an  advance  release  of 
part  of  the  final  re|K)rt.  This  re¬ 
lease  served  to  dramatize  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  standardization  job. 
which  in  the  .single  instance  of  fold¬ 
ing  boxes  revealed  that  while  34 
stores  had  262  sizes  in  1*>2‘(,  the 
181)  stores  surveyed  in  1939  had 
()83  sizes.  That  most  of  these  were 
quite  unnecessary  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  492  of  them  are  used 
hy  only  one  store.  The  new 
N.R.D.G..\.  standards  have  cut  the 
683  sizes  down  to  23  sizes. 

Mr.  French  also  announced  plans 
for  an  annual  review  of  the  new 
standards,  and  if  necessary,  their 
revision.  This  review  will  Ije  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Standing  Committees, 
which  consist  of  both  retailers  and 
supply  manufacturers. 

Important  Savings 

Mr.  French  pointed  out:  “Per- 
hai)s  we  who  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  know  a  little  more  alx)ut 
the  supply  situation  in  your  store 
than  you  do  yourself.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  survey  revealed  a  sur¬ 
prising  lack  of  information  on  the 
part  of  stores  in  regard  to  what 
they  were  buying.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  practically  all  of  the  essen- 
supplies  consumed  by  individual 
tial  technical  details  relating  to  the 
stores  were  filled  in  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  the  store’s  request. 
While  without  doubt  reputable 
manufacturers  filling  orders  with 
incomplete  sjiecifications  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  supply  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  apjiropriate  for  the 
store’s  purpose,  from  a  sound  pur¬ 
chasing  standix)int  it  is  unfair  to 
lK)th  .store  and  legitimate  manufac¬ 
turer  to  order  supplies  on  this 
basis.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  French  said: 
“The  Committee  cannot  too  strong¬ 
ly  urge  that  store  executives  review 
the  recommendations  which  follow 
and  take  definite  action  to  see  that 
their  own  supply  specifications  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  standards,  and  that 
their  orders  carry  complete  specifi¬ 
cations.  Only  hy  consistent  and 
complete  support  of  any  program 
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for  reducing  supply  exjiense  can  the 
full  heiietits  ohtainahle  he  realized. 

“The  Committee  believes  that 
major  economies  will  result  from 
adoption  of  and  adherence  to  the 
recommended  simplified  sizes.  Con¬ 
centration  of  volume  purchases  on 
a  small  number  of  sizes  will  obvi¬ 
ously  result  in  manufacturing 
economies  which  can  be  passed  on 
to  the  retailers.  The  higher  cost  of 
special  sizes  in  the  majority  of 
cases  can  he  avoided,  with  direct 
savings  to  the  store,  and  indirect 
savings  will  result  in  handling, 
warehouse,  and  possibly  payroll 
costs  if  supply  sizes  are  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

“Of  equal  importance  is  the  use 
of  the  recommended  construction 
specifications.  The  store  which  ob¬ 
tains  quotations  and  places  orders 
on  the  basis  of  complete  s]iecifica- 
tions  can  be  sure  that  quotations 
are  made  on  a  comparable  basis 
and  that  it  is  receiving  full  value 
for  the  money  sjient  on  wrapping 
supplies.  Xo  reputable  manufac¬ 
turer  will  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
such  specifications.  sc»me  of  which 
already  have  lieen  adopted  as  stand¬ 
ards  by  Ikdx  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tions.  and  they  will  do  much  to 
place  the  buying  of  supplies  on  a 
scientific  basis.” 

Governmmt  Support 

The  chairman  then  introduced 
W.  E.  Hraithwaite  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  spoke  briefly  on  "What 
Supply  Simplification  Means  To 
The  National  Bureau  t)f  Stand¬ 
ards.”  .\fter  emphasizing  the  gains 
which  will  he  made  by  adoption  of 
the  .standards.  Mr.  Hraithwaite  sug¬ 
gested  further  possibilities  for 
study : 

“It  is  ho{>ed.  also,  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  stores  will  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  further  work  in 
connection  with  the  simplification 
and  standardization  of  other  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  the  packing  and  wrap¬ 
ping  of  merchandise.  Much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  as  to  the  most  efficient  and 
economicjil  methods  of  folding  and 
preparing  merchandise  for  delivery 
in  the  standard  containers.  We  are 
particularly  interested  at  this  time 


in  the  pro{)osed  standard  purchase 
order  form  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  your  Store  Management 
Group.” 

Manufacturer  Cooperation 

Mr.  Hraithwaite  was  followed  by 
W.  J.  McClintock,  Jr.,  of  The 
McCIintock  Corporation.  Harris¬ 
burg.  who  discussed  “What  Supply 
Simplification  Means  to  the  Supply 
Manufacturer.”  Mr.  McClintock 
said : 

“We  wish  to  assure  you  that  sup¬ 
ply  simplification,  intelligently  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  mean  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  you  and  economies  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  manufacturer.  We 
sincerely  recommend  that  you  give 
this  matter  of  simplification  your 
earnest  and  ])ersonal  consideration. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
is  no  .store,  whether  it  Ik.-  a  large 
department  store  or  a  si)ecialty 
shop,  that  will  not  I)enefit  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  standards  and  size 
schedules  your  committees  have 
prepared.” 

Standards  Earn  Profit 

Following  Mr.  McClintock  came 
Mr.  .Mien  Intriligator.  Expense 
Controller  of  .‘\hraham  &  Straus. 
Brooklyn,  who  presented  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  controller  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  From  the  controller  the  audi¬ 
ence  learned  that,  “Standardization, 
as  a  device  for  reducing  exi)ense,  is 
as  sound  and  is  as  positive  a  device 
for  reducing  cost  as  the  theory  and 
the  use  of  mass  production  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  lK*en  a  device  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
goods. 

“Now,  by  the  mere  fact  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  not  standard¬ 
ized  and  have  not  specialized  and 
simplified  the  wraitpitig  supplies, 
the  industries  serving  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  manufacturers  of 
wrapping  suiqdies,  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
accepted  device  of  mass  production. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  method  of  reducing 
expense  by  mechanizing  their  partic¬ 
ular  industries.” 

The  controller  urged  the  audience 
to  stop  for  a  motnent  and  think 
what  it  takes  to  go  out  and  get  even 
a  million  dollar  increase  in  sales 
volume.  He  stressed  the  planning, 
the  thinking,  the  organizing,  the 
struggling,  the  speculation  with  the 


firm’s  money  in  advertising,  all  of 
those  factors  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  increase  the  volume  of 
business  by  a  million  dollars.  He 
then  pointed  out  that  the  profit  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  increased  volume 
would  l)e  more  than  duplicated  in  a 
short  jK'riod  of  time  by  cooperating 
in  this  venture  of  standardization 
and  simplification  of  supplies. 

Simplification  Dofinod 

fourth  endorsement  came  from 
George  V.  Thompson,  the  past 
chairman  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  who  spoke  for  all  store 
managers.  Someone  had  just  asked 
Mr.  Thompson,  “Just  what  is  sim¬ 
plification?”  and  so  Mr.  Thompson 
proceeded  to  give  his  imswer  to  the 
audience.  “Simplification  is  the  do¬ 
ing  away  with  excess,  obsolete,  or 
undesirable  styles,  sizes,  and  varie¬ 
ties;  it  is  the  cutting  loose  of  all 
dead  wood,  which  by  means  of  cus¬ 
tom,  i>racticc,  or  tradition  has 
grown  up  around  an  industry:  it  is 
the  concentration  of  our  industrial 
efforts  on  those  lines  for  which  the 
greatest  demand  exists.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  refusal  to  make 
an  item  which  has  previously  been 
handled,  but  it  does  mean,  that  if 
there  is  so  little  demand  for  this 
item  as  to  make  it  equivalently  a 
specialty,  then  a  special  price  should 
l)e  charged  for  it.  Simplification 
does  not  necessarily  involve  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere  with  grades, 
quality,  individuality,  or  design, 
but  it  does  insure  every  attempt  be¬ 
ing  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
waste  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Specifically,  simplified  prac¬ 
tice  will  decrease  stock,  production 
costs,  selling  expenses,  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  many  unnecessary 
costs  to  users.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  increase  turnover,  stability  of 
emplo\ment,  promptness  of  de¬ 
livery,  quality  of  products,  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  ])roducers,  distributors, 
and  consumers. 

“So  today,  as  a  store  manager,  I 
urge  your  cooperation  with  not  only 
box  I)oard  manufacturers  and  the 
manufacturers  of  folding  boxes, 
shipping  containers,  and  set-up 
Ijoxes,  in  cutting  down  the  present 
excessive  varieties  of  thicknesses, 
and  sizes  of  their  products,  but  any 
other  item  of  supplies  which  admits 
of  standardization.  You  are  per¬ 
fectly,  safe,  I  believe,  in  following 
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till*  recomiucndation  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  end  that  your  store  will 
profit  by  its  action.  Mr.  French, 
and  all  those  who  have  worked  with 
him,  have,  to  my  mind,  made  one 
of  the  most  worthwhile  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Store  Management  to  date 
— a  service  that  money  could  scarce¬ 
ly  buy,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  those  who  have  an  ap- 
l)reciation  of  the  many,  many  hours 
si)ent  on  this  standaidization  proj¬ 
ect  when  I  say  to  Mr.  French  we 
are  all  grateful.” 

Store  Principal  Spooks 

The  final  endorsement  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  simplification  project  came  from 
Hugh  I'l.  Barnes,  President  of 
Kresge  Department  Stores,  who 
sjKjke  on  “What  Sui)i)ly  Simidifica- 
tion  Means  to  the  Store  Head.” 
Said  Mr.  Barnes:  ‘T  feel  certain 
that  I  do  not  e.xaggerate  when  I 
say  that  we  tcjo  give  our  accei)tance 
to  the  ideas  presented.  We  go  be¬ 
yond  acceptance ;  we  will  give 
whole-heartedly  our  active  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooix;ration. 

“To  store  owners  and  store  prin¬ 
cipals  this  program  of  supply  stand¬ 
ards  and  simplification  should  have 
even  broader  meaning.  The  man 
at  the  top  these  days  is.  and  must 
be  vitally  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  distribution.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  even  be 
made  to  l)e  concerned  because  of 
the  fact  that  consumers  everywhere 
are  beginning  to  question  these  costs 
bv  way  of  getting  their  money’s 
worth.  In  any  case,  he  is  concerned. 

“.\ny  program  which  leads  to  re¬ 
duction,  whether  large  or  small,  in 
the  cost  of  store  ojK-ration  is  there¬ 
fore  important.  It  is  important 
whether  this  reduction  conies  from 
actual  savings  or  increased  effi¬ 
ciency. 

“Of  vital  interest  to  me.  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  even  though  this  pro¬ 
gram  did  no  more  than  reveal  cur¬ 
rent  practices,  and  even  if  it 
stopped  short  of  recommendations, 
it  would  still  have  value  to  us  who 
are  store  heads.  Even  if  it  only  re¬ 
vealed  current  practices  it  would 
still  have  value  because  it  would 
concentrate  attention  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  our  operation  out  of 
which  might  come  improvement  in 
any  individual  store. 

“Fortunately,  however,  this  pro¬ 
gram  goes  way  beyond  that  and 


gives  every  store  head  a  program 
which  his  organization  can  study 
and  adopt  imme<liately.  .\nother 
fine  thing  alKtut  it  is  that  after 
adoption,  this  program  will  work 
constantly  and  quietly,  even  auto¬ 
matically,  in  making  its  contribution 
to  lower  costs  of  di.stribution. 

“You  bave  lR“en  told  that  an 
earlier  and  somewhat  less  e.xtensive 
effort  tt»  sinqdify  and  stand.'irdize 
.supplies  was  made  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.  .\t  that  time,  as  now, 
the  Store  Management  (iroup  of  the 
X.R.D.t and  the  N’ational  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  ccMqxTated.  'I'his 
effort  we  learn,  brought  some  re¬ 
sults.  ft  has  been  admitted,  how¬ 
ever.  that  even  greater  results 
might  have  been  obtained  at  that 
time  had  more  of  us  store  heads 
ma<le  it  our  business  to  learn  what 
it  was  all  alMUit  and  to  see  that  those 
standards  were  given  acceptance 
within  our  stores. 

"What  haitpened  iK'fore  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen  again.  This 
time  we  mu.st  adopt  a  program  from 
the  top  of  our  stores  down.  I  say 
this  l)ecause  we  mu.st  have  learned 
by  now  that  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  program  can  Ir*  successful 
only  if  it  is  launched  at  the  to]). 
Real  accejgance  comes  only  in  this 
way. 

"It  should  be  realized  further 
that  there  is  tio  mystery  about  sup¬ 
ply  purchasing,  in  spite  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  which  seem  to  confuse 
the  is.sue.  There  should  not  be 
given  here  an  im])ression  that  any 
of  us  is  critical  of  the  job  that  has 
been  done  in  the  jiast  by  the  Pur- 
cha.sing  .Vgent  or  Supply  Manager 
in  a  retail  store.  A  good  job  has 
been  done.  .  .  .  but  it  has  been  done 
under  unnecessary  difficulties.  This 
is  a  big  step  forward  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  that  function  and 
in  making  more  productive  the  work 
of  our  Purchasing  Agents.” 

Training  in  Standards 

Following  the  endorsements  from 
representatives  of  the  five  groups 
who  stand  to  gain  by  supply  simpli¬ 
fication.  Martha  Douglas.  Training 
Director  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
talked  on  Store- Wide  Training 
Program  to  Establish  Supply 
Standards.”  With  the  final  adoption 
of  the  new  standards  the  big  job 
will  be  to  get  stores  to  use  them. 
In  this  a  training  program  is  an  ab- 


•solute  essential.  Miss  Douglas  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail  the  kind  of  a  store¬ 
wide  j)rogram  which  should  Ir*  set 
uj).  She  warned  that  there  would 
naturally  Ir;  resistance  to  supply 
standards  on  the  jjart  of  buyers  and 
dei)artment  managers  simplv  l)e- 
cau.se  the  new  .standards  rej)resent 
changes.  'I'o  break  down  tliis  re¬ 
sistance  she  urged  meetings  of  these 
executives  to  show  the  money 
economies  which  would  result  front 
tl'.e  change. 

Concerning  salesjR'ople,  .she  .sug- 
ge.sted  meetings  for  them  as  well,  in 
which  there  should  be  explanation 
of  advantages  of  fewer  sizes  of  bags 
and  Ito.xes.  She  urged  here  demon¬ 
strations  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  salespeople  to  raise  que.stions  if 
the  training  is  to  be  done  effectively. 

Finally,  she  urged  that  in.speetors 
and  ])ackers  .should  be  ma<le  to  feel 
res])onsible  for  the  new  jKicking 
methods  that  mean  increa.sed  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  operation. 

.After  Miss  Douglas  had  finished, 
it  was  .sugge.sted  from  the  Moor  by 
Certrude  H.  .Sykes.  Chairman  of 
the  Personnel  Croup,  that  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Croup  might  very  effectively 
C(Ki]>erate  with  the  .Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Croup  by  i)roducing  a  sui)ple- 
inentary  manual  to  this  su])ply  re- 
])ort.  which  manual  would  serve  as 
a  training  guide.  This  suggestion 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  the  training  sui)])lement  will  be 
forthcoming  at  an  early  date. 

New  Fields  for  Standardization 

The  final  unit  of  the  Thursday 
morning  mc'eting  was  introduced 
from  the  chair  by  L.  L.  Kinsey  of 
The  M.  O’Neil  Company,  .\kron, 
Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Kinsey  presented  Henry 
.\.  McCashin.  Systems  Division, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company.  Inc.,  who 
talked  on  “Economies  Through  the 
Standardization  of  Systems  and 
Fornas.”  Mr.  McCashin  pointed 
out  that  a  large  saving  can  be  made 
in  stores  by  eliminating  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  functions  of  systems 
and  printed  forms.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  adopting  a  critical  jxaint 
of  view  and  the  proper  method  of 
investigation.  The  critical  point  of 
view  begins  with  the  proposition 
that  no  system  or  set  of  forms  is 
perfect.  Even  though  a  system  is 
considered  perfect  at  its  inception, 
later  conditions  alter  circumstances. 
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TIutc  ■'hoiild  1h-  no  fixed  ideas  as 
to  tile  'Unctity  of  a  system.  Kvery- 
tliiiifj  aliout  a  .system  should  be 
cheeked  as  if  it  were  beinj;  met  for 
the  tir>t  time. 

An  effective  method  of  investiga¬ 
tion  In-gms  with  scrutiny  of  the  pur- 
jxises  of  the  system,  its  functions, 
the  records  used,  a  hlue  print  of  the 
mechanics  by  a  detailed  Process 
Chart,  and  concludes  with  design¬ 
ing  the  printed  forms.  Said  Mr. 
McCashin.  “.\nswers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  ([nest ions  will  helj)  to  determine 
whether  a  form  is  needed.  ( 1 ) 
What  are  the  imriioses  of  the  form? 
(2)  Which  pur|jose  is  the  most  im- 
|)ortant.  if  there  is  more  than  one 
|)ur|iose?  ( .? )  Are  the  purposes 


worthwhile?  (4)  Will  a  form  fully 
accomplish  the  purposes?  (5)  Is  a 
new  form  necessary,  or  can  an 
existing  form  be  u.sed  with  or  with¬ 
out  revision?  (6)  Is  there  a  cheaper 
or  easier  method  to  accomplish  the 
purpo.ses  without  a  printed  form?” 

The  principles  of  good  form  de¬ 
sign  inchnle,  according  to  Mr. 
McCashin.  "(1)  Arrangement  of 
information  for  simplest  recording 
of  entries  and  easiest  use,  (2)  Cor¬ 
rect  siiacing  of  information  accord¬ 
ing  to  handwriting  or  the  machine 
use<l.  (3)  Pro])er  size  to  facilitate 
handling,  to  fit  into  files  or  hinders, 
to  cut  without  waste  from  standard 
sheets  of  i>ai)er.  and  to  fit  the  jirint- 
er’s  presses.” 


STORE  RESTAURANT  OPERATION 


session  which  has  become 
^  an  established  feature  of  all 
X’.K.D.fi.A.  annual  conventions  is 
the  meeting  of  store  restaurant 
managers,  .'sponsored  for  several 
years  by  the  .Store  Management 
Group,  this  session  has  had  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  the  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  during  the  past  two 
years,  during  which  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  adopted  in  order 
to  permit  an  e.xchange  of  operating 
experience  between  tho.se  stores  that 
have  any  form  of  restaurant. 

This  year,  Harold  M.  Hirsh, 
Merchandise  Councillor  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
manager  of  both  the  Macy  and  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company,  X’ewark, 
restaurants,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Hirsh’s  prestige 
and  broad  exi)erience  as  restaurant 
e.xpert  (jualified  him  to  lead  one  of 
the  best  restaurant  sessions  ever 
held  by  the  Association. 

Operations  Analyzed 

First  on  the  program  was  Harry 
Margules,  Chief  of  Staflf  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress,  who  inter¬ 
preted  for  the  group  figures  on 
1939  exix;rience.  The  standard 
procedure  adopted  last  year  by 
restaurant  managers  and  approved 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  had 
brought  reports  from  65  stores.  In 
analyzing  these  rejxtrts  Mr.  Mar¬ 
gules  found  it  e.xpedient  to  classify 
eating  places  ojjerated  by  stores  as 
either  full  service  restaurant,  tea 


room,  luncheonette  or  soda  foun¬ 
tain.  It  was  revealed  that  of  the 
four,  the  luncheonette  is  the  most 
profitable  type,  with  the  typical 
lunchetjnette  providing  l^c  of  the 
entire  store’s  sales  and  earning  a 
net  profit  of  4.4%  of  sales.  He 
found  that  three  out  of  five  lunch¬ 
eonettes  have  made  a  profit,  even 
though  the  average  luncheonette 
cu.stomer  spent  21  cents,  which  is 
far  less  than  the  tea  room  or  full 
service  customer  silent.  However, 
the  rapid  customer  turnover  in  this 
type  c)f  operation  led  to  sales  per 
square  foot  of  $17,  which  is  nearly 
two  times  that  earned  by  the  tea 
room  and  three  times  that  earned  by 
the  full  .service  restaurant.  It  might 
he  pointed  out  here  that  in  this 
particular  analysis  soda  fountains 
were  included  in  the  luncheonettes. 

The  tea  room  proved  to  be  a  poor 
second  in  showing  a  profit.  Here 
the  average  check  was  42  cents. 
Even  though  this  is  just  double  the 
average  check  of  the  luncheonette, 
the  tea  room  had  an  expense  of 
43.5%,  a  food  cost  of  40.2%  and  a 
gross  margin  of  38.7%,  resulting  in 
an  average  loss  of  4.8%.  In  all  14 
of  the  65  stores  operated  tea  rooms. 
Only  six  of  these  14  made  a  profit 
and  the  other  eight  lost  money. 

Entirely  in  the  red  is  the  full 
service  restaurant.  With  a  typical 
volume  of  slightly  more  than  tea 
rooms,  with  an  average  check  of  57 
cents,  the  typical  loss  was  15.9%. 
Sixteen  of  the  65  stores  turned  in 


reports  that  could  be  analyzed  and 
not  one  of  the  16  matle  money.  The 
food  cost  of  the  full  service  restau¬ 
rant  pnned  tcj  be  38.()%,  gross 
margin  27 .()'/<  and  there  was  a  total 
(qx^rating  expense  of  53.5%. 

Mr.  Margules  comliKled  his  first 
annu.'d  rept)rt  on  restaurant  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  list  of  reasons  why  it 
is  still  difficult  to  analyze  the  re- 
ix)rts  of  .stores.  Naturally  these 
difficulties  arise  from  variations  in 
accounting  pnK’edure  which  still 
exist.  He  suggested  that  for  future 
e.xchange  of  information,  (1)  sala¬ 
ries  of  restaurant  managers  and  as¬ 
sistants  should  he  segregated  from 
selling  salaries,  (2)  operations  of 
employee  cafeterias  should  be  iso¬ 
lated  fmm  those  (jf  other  eating 
places,  and  (3)  full  service  restau¬ 
rants  should  Ik‘  charged  with  their 
proper  .share  of  indirect  as  well  as 
of  direct  expense. 

Training  th*  Manager 

“Can  Restaurant  Managers  Be 
Trained?”  was  the  next  subject  for 
consideratitm  at  this  session.  Mrs. 
Georgie  C.  Hoke,  who  is  Super¬ 
visor  of  Food  .:\dmini.stration  at  the 
Rochester  A.  &  M.  Institute,  in  her 
opening  remarks  said:  “In  planning 
training  for  restaurant  managers,  we 
had  to  analyze  carefully  what  mana¬ 
gers  have  to  do  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  What  do  you  want  when 
you  hire  a  manager  for  your  cafe¬ 
teria,  luncheonette,  or  tea  room? 
First  of  all,  you  want  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  do  the  job;  that  is, 
he  must  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  skills  that  are  needed  to  plan 
interesting  menus,  to  purchase  care¬ 
fully,  to  produce  good  food,  to  serve 
it  attractively,  to  avoid  waste,  to 
keep  watch  of  costs  and  profits,  and 
to  organize  the  department  so  that 
the  whole  job  is  done  efficiently. 
You  also  want  a  person  who  has  the 
right  attitudes ;  willingness  to  work 
hard,  responsibility  for  making 
things  go.  loyalty  to  the  store  man¬ 
agement,  cooperation  in  observing 
sjjecial  store  regulations  and  poli¬ 
cies.  interest  in  pleasing  customers, 
an<l  ability  to  get  along  with  other 
people — all  the  way  from  subordi¬ 
nates  to  superiors.” 

She  then  described  the  basic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Institute’s  program 
under  three  main  headings : 

1.  Selection  of  students 
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2.  Training  in  knowirdge  an<l  skills 

3.  Development  ot  desired  attitudes 

Under  the  third,  she  explained, 
‘■'rraining  which  we  think  of  as 
directed  particularly  toward  the 
inanageinent  function  includes 
knowledge  about  institution  equip¬ 
ment  ;  an  as  applied  to  decoration 
in  tile  tea  room  or  cafeteria;  cost 
analysis  and  accounting  for  food 
estahlishments ;  fotid  purchasing; 
l>ersonnel  management ;  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization.  During  senior 
\  ear,  each  student  serves  for  a  i>eri- 
od  as  student  manager  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
cafeteria  director.  Further  manage¬ 
ment  training  is  given  in  catering. 
Senior  students  take  turns  in  man¬ 
aging  the  various  special  parties — 
planning  menus,  estimating  food 
(piantities,  re(iuisitioning  supplies, 
and  calculating  costs;  organizing 
the  work,  and  supervising  the 
preparation  and  service  of  food ; 
then,  after  the  project  is  over,  pre- 
liaring  a  complete  fmancial  state¬ 
ment.  It  sluntld  be  emphasized  that 
this  means  actually  doing  the  job 
of  catering  a  luncheon,  dinner,  or 
tea ;  it  is  re;il  management  experi¬ 
ence,  under  the  direction  of  the 
catering  in.structor.” 

The  Rochester  .\.  &  M.  Institute 
attributes  much  of  its  success  in 
training  restaurant  managers  to  the 
cooi^erative  i)lan  which  it  has 
adopted.  The  fact  that  students 
work  i)art  time  in  store  restaurants 
not  only  contributes  greatly  to  the 
development  of  skills  hut  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  continual  tie-up  between 
theory  and  practice  so  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  firmly  established. 

Finally  Mrs.  Hoke  considered 
how  restaurant  owners  can  use  to 
best  advantage  these  trained  young 
employees.  She  pointed  out  that 
both  retail  stores  and  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations,  although  sold  on  the 
value  of  training  their  own  young 
people  for  promotion,  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  food  establishments  to  go 
out  and  look  for  “ready-mades” 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Granted 
that  there  are  fewer  executive  posi¬ 
tions  available  in  a  food  establish¬ 
ment  and  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  absorption  of  promotional  mate¬ 
rial,  still  a  few  restaurant  owners 
have  found  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  on  these  trained  people  with 
a  view  to  keeping  them  and  continu¬ 


ing  their  training  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Hoke  concluded  with, 
■■Re.staurant  managers  can  be 
trained.  Their  school  training  must 
1)C‘  functional,  in  terms  of  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that 
are  needed  for  success  on  the  job. 
'I'he  resiKJUsibility  for  continuing 
training  thereafter  rests  uixni  the 
older.  e.xiK'rienced  managers  in  the 
field,  who  will  give  counsel  and 
guidance  during  the  early  years  on 
the  job,  and  provide  opptirtunity 
for  advancing  exiK.*rience.  In  order 
to  secure  greatest  value  from  such 
trained  ]K*rst»nnel.  an  organization 
must  have  a  long-range  ])olicy  of 
training  some  i)eople  continuously 
for  promotion.  While  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  excejjtional  self-trained 
managers  who  succeed  iKcause  of  a 
genius  for  foods,  combined  with 
go*)d  business  sense  and  e.xecutive 
ability,  the  field  is  so  large  and  the 
requirements  so  technical  that,  as 
the  years  go  by.  management  jobs 
are  going  to  be  filled  more  and  more 
out  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
technically  trained  food  managers.” 

Things  to  Avoid 

Due  to  ilhiess  the  ne.xt  speaker, 
George  R.  LeSauvage  of  I'lie 
Schrafft’s  Stores,  Xew  York,  was 
unable  to  discuss  “Pitfalls  in 
Restaurant  ( )i)eration.”  In  bis  place 
came  Ernest  Fleischman,  \’ice- 
President  of  Huyler's. 

One  of  the  first  pitfalls  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Flei.schman  was  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  restaurant 
ojierators  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
forms  of  rules  and  regulations,  all 
existing  and  iiending  legislation 
which  involve  restaurant  employees. 
In  addition  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
.\ct  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  scK'ial  security  laws,  wage  and 
hour  laws  that  concern  restaurant 
employers  and  employees. 

The  s|)eaker  then  related  in  detail 
much  of  the  exjx'rience  that  restau¬ 
rant  oix?rators  have  had  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  attempting  to 
establish  minimum  wage  rates.  It 
was  felt  that  this  experience  would 
be  helpful  to  restaurant  operators 
in  other  States  who  have  yet  to  face 
such  problems. 

What’s  Naw  in  Rostaurants 

The  final  program  speaker  was 
L.  I.  Graham.  President  of  Food 


.Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  engaging  subject,  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Through  Tailor-Made 
Restaurants.”  .Although  startling 
and  somewhat  revolutionary,  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Graham  were  beard 
with  great  interest  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  create  much  discussion  in  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  of  this  group. 
Further,  the  success  of  restaurants 
which  he  now  operates  in  Lord  lA 
Taylor  and  IL  .Altman  Companv 
in  New  A’ork  demands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  retailers. 

It  is  Mr.  Graham's  conviction 
that  the  financial  jncture  of  restau¬ 
rant  oixirathm  will  be  brigbteued  up 
immediately  when  merchants  treat 
the.se  departments  as  they  at  the 
present  time  treat  other  dejjart- 
ments  of  merchandise,  liy  “tailor- 
made  restaurants”  he  means  restau¬ 
rants  that  are  designed  and  oper¬ 
ated  to  do  ;i  very  si)ecial  job  for  a 
very  special  customer,  be  that  cus¬ 
tomer  the  woman  .shopper,  the 
junicjr  miss,  the  male  shopper  or 
the  child.  In  his  o])inion  it  is  much 
better  to  oiKu  ate  within  one  store  a 
number  of  .Miiall  units  each  doing 
a  siK'cial  job  than  to  operate  one 
enormous  restaurant  that  is  trying 
to  please  everybody.  In  addition, 
these  units  should  be  distinctly 
“department  store  restaurants." 
They  should  not  be  the  type  of 
restaurant  that  the  shopper  exi)ects 
to  find  in  every  hotel  or  on  every 
street  corner  throughout  the  town. 
They  should  l)e  designed  for  atmos¬ 
phere  and  for  service  that  bears  the 
stamp  and  i)ersonality  of  the  store 
or  division  of  the  store,  and  the 
shopjx'r  should  never  for  one 
minute  be  conscious  of  having  been 
removed  from  the  merchandising 
.s])irit  that  the  store  has  created. 

Mr.  Graham  illustrated  his  i)oint 
by  describing  the  tyi)e  of  restaurant 
that  he  thinks  should  be  developed 
for  the  woman  shojiper.  He  said, 
“This  restaurant  will  probably  be 
located  on  a  ready-to-wear  floor. 
The  woman  will  probably  be  on 
that  floor  anyhow,  passing  through 
looking  at  merchandise. 

“As  she  approaches  this  restau¬ 
rant  she  would  be  rather  impressed 
probably  by  its  size.  .As  depart¬ 
ment  store  restaurants  go.  it  is 
comparatively  small,  about  3000 
square  feet,  which  will  include  the 
service  section  and  the  kitchen,  bake 
shop  and  ever)'thing  ekse.  She  will 
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not  lie  aware  that  there  are  100 
seats  ilivideil  into  live  sections, 
tweiitv  seats  to  each  section,  each 
one  iinlividual.  each  one  especially 
treated,  so  that  whether  there  are 
two  jieoi'le  in  the  re.staurant  or  100 
jieople.  the  wonian  coniinji;  in  alone 
(Iocs  not  feel  that  she  is  eating  in  a 
barn.  'I'liere  is  an  infornialitv  and 
iiitiiiiacv  all  the  way  through. 

"As  she  reaches  it,  she  would  he 
reiiuested  hy  the  receptionist  or  hy 
a  sign  proniinently  disiilayed  to  pay 
as  she  enters,  with  no  tipping,  as 
there  is  only  (jiie  ft.xed  price.  There 
will  he  :i  inemi.  also,  at  the  d(jor,  so 
that  she  can  become  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  going  to  he 
served  tind  not  get  inside  and  he 
(lisajipointed.  .'>he  will  he  amazed. 
]'()hahly.  at  the  lack  of  ordinary 
restaurant  atmosjihere.  She  may 
miss  on  the  jiart  of  the  hoste.ss  the 
waving  of  hands,  the  calling  out  of 
seats,  and  being  shooed  in  hy  the 
hostess  with  the  menu. 

"These  things  will  not  he  an¬ 
alyzed  hy  her.  prohahly.  hut  she  will 
lie  aware  of  them.  The  hostess  will 
escort  her  to  her  seat  and  place  a 
menu  before  her.  Immediately  a 
stationed  girl  serves  a  glass  of  water 
and  asks  the  customer  whether  she 
has  selected  her  sandwich,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  menu  may  call  for.  The 
customer  will  find  it  e.xtremely  easy 
to  make  a  selection  hecau.se.  first, 
the  menu  is  very  simple,  prohahly 
not  having  more  than  si.x  very  ctire- 
fully  selected  items,  hut  more  partic¬ 
ularly  it  has  lieen  selected  so  that 
there  is  an  item  in  every  range  that 
might  .suit  her  taste.  Xo  item  is 
left  on  the  menu  unless  it  is  fast- 
moving.  unless  it  is  ixipular. 

Atttntion  to  Dotail 

“Xow.  having  jilaced  her  order, 
the  customer  will  sit  hack  and  then 
prohahly  start  to  observe  the  restau¬ 
rant.  She  will  then  see  that  either 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  if  it  is  a 
chair-style  restaurant,  or  on  the 
table,  there  has  been  a  tray  set.  not 
obviously  a  tray,  hut  more  a  part 
of  the  furniture,  and  she  will  notice 
that  there  has  been  very  carefully 
sft  up  a  new  tray  jiad.  silverware, 
napkin,  ash  tray,  cigarette  and 
matches.  She  will  then  he  conscious 
of  the  quiet  in  the  re.staurant ;  there 
is  no  clatter  of  dishes,  no  rushing, 
none  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  u.su- 
ally  associated  with  a  re.staurant 
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doing  a  gond  volume  of  hu.siness. 

"She  will  also  notice  that  the 
girls  are  not  nf  the  usual  restaurant 
type,  riiey  seem  to  he  younger; 
they  look  alike,  with  the  same  build, 
same  color  hair,  same  conqile.xiou ; 
and  their  hair  is  always  very  care¬ 
fully  done.  .She  will  akso  notice  that 
the  girls  seem  to  lie  hu.sy  hut  in  a 
way  that  she  knows  they  have  a 
definite  routine  to  follow.  There  is 
no  confusion  and  they  g(j  about 
their  jobs  as  if  they  knew  what  it 
was  all  alxiut. 

"By  this  time,  her  observations 
are  interrupted  hy  the  service,  .say 
of  the  sandwich  .she  has  ordered 
and  then  the  coffee,  and  at  the  same 
time  a])pro.ximately,  she  is  asked  to 
select  her  dessert  from  a  cart — a 
specially  designed  dessert  cart  on 
which  desserts  are  displayed.  She 
will  notice  that  the  desserts  are  at¬ 
tractive  from  the  viewjioint  of 
variety,  fre.shness  and  color. 

"She  has  Ix^en  completely  served 
in  four  minutes.  She  can  stay  just 
as  long  as  she  wants. 

“.Ml  these  thitigs  add  up  to  a 
special  job  for  a  special  customer, 
whether  that  customer  is  a  man. 


woman  or  child.  If  the  restaurant 
is  designed  to  do  the  job  for  them 
and  the  specific  job  that  they  want, 
a  better  job  can  he  done  for  the 
customer,  and  I  know  that  a  better 
job  can  he  done  for  the  controller, 
because  the  figures  will  he  very 
gratifying." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  (iraham  cm 
l>hasized  the  potentialities  now  over- 
hxiked  by  stores  in  the  o]x;ration  of 
their  employee  re.staurants.  So  in¬ 
teresting  were  these  jMiints  that  it 
h.as  Irxmi  decided  to  reserve  space 
in  a  later  issue  of  TitK  Bt  i.LETi.\ 
for  his  story  on  employee  restau¬ 
rants. 

The  restaurant  session  did  not 
adjourn  at  the  noon  hour  as  had 
been  ])lanued.  hut  was  called  again 
for  the  afternoon.  During  the  final 
b.ours.  under  the  leadershij)  of  Mr. 
Hir.sh.  those  in  attendance  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  swap  inter- 
e.sting  and  successful  promotion  and 
o])eration  ideas.  The  entire  session, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  will 
he  rejxarted  in  full  in  the  u.sual 
Restaurant  Proceedings  to  he  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  next  month  by  the 
Store  Management  Group. 
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SERVICE  OPERATIONS 


Wednesday  morning,  inem- 
bers  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  held  their  one  meeting  of  a 
technical  nature.  With  Howard 
Lovett,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  group,  in 
the  chair,  two  major  problems  of 
service  operations  were  aired.  These 
are  mail  and  telephone  order  ser¬ 
vice  and  customer  complaint  pre¬ 
vention.  'I'he  fact  that  these  two 
service  functions  are  of  paramount 
imiHjrtance  today  in  member  stores 
was  Ixjrne  out  by  the  unusually 
large  audience  which  gathered  and 
by  the  lively  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  each  talk. 

Mail  and  Tdaphon*  Service 

First  on  the  program  was 
DeForest  Mellon  of  Halle  Broth¬ 
ers,  Cleveland,  who  considered 
“How  Can  Mail  and  Telephone 
Order  Service  Be  Operated  Most 
Profitably?"  He  was  followed,  on 
the  same  subject,  by  Gertrude  Lar¬ 
wood,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Mail 
and  Telephone  Order  Department 
of  Sibley.  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Mellon  presented  a  strong 
plea  for  the  adoption  of  standards 
of  performance  in  this  comparative¬ 
ly  new  field  of  sales  through  tele¬ 
phone.  His  arguments  were  tre¬ 
mendously  strengthened  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  brought  with  him, 
showing  that  many  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  e.x- 
panded  their  telejihone  service  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  to  account  for  as 
much  as  10%  of  their  total  volume. 

Mr.  Mellon  pointed  out  that 
"America  in  streamlining  her  mate¬ 
rial  things  has  also  streamlined  her 
ways  of  life.  She  buys  little  and 
often.  The  .American  housewife 
shops  every  day.  but  because  of  the 
exi)anding  perimeters  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  residential  areas,  she  can 
hardly  go  downtown  every  day  to 
do  that  shopping.  She  either  goes 
around  the  corner  to  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  store  or  telephones  or  writes 
a  letter.  If  she  gets  good  service 
over  the  telephone  or  from  her 
letter,  she  is  just  as  willing  to  let 
the  downtown  store  serve  her  in 
l)etween  her  shopping  trips  as  the 
neighl)orhood  store.  Formerly  the 


growing  centers  of  population 
drained  business  to  the  centralized 
urban  districts  and  helped  establish 
a  structure  of  high  rent  and  expen¬ 
sive  investment  protected  in  turn  by 
the  increased  traffic  they  had  en¬ 
couraged.  Today  with  the  process 
of  city  decentralization  well  under 
way,  the  studied  use  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  quick  communication  may 
be  an  answer  for  those  who  wish  to 
protect  their  volume  even  though 
they  can  no  longer  depend  entirely 
on  store  traffic  or  infiuence  it  as 
they  have  in  the  past." 

To  the  merchant  who  wishes  to 
consider  the  iM)tentialities  of  sales 
through  telephone.  Mr.  Mellon 
jMises  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  telephone  selling  pay? 

2.  Does  promotion  of  telephone 
.selling  keep  customers  out  of  the 
store  ? 

3.  Is  the  average  sale  produced 
over  the  telephone  lower  or  higher 
than  the  sale  of  similar  merchan- 
di.se  over  the  counter? 

4.  .Are  return  credits  greater 
from  merchandi.se  sold  over  the 
telephone  than  over  the  counter? 

5.  Should  telephone  .selling  be 
limited  to  so-called  personal  shop¬ 
ping  where  the  individual  sales¬ 
women  develop  personal  customers? 

6.  Is  personal  solicitation  advan¬ 
tageous  or  not? 

7.  Can  suggestive  selling  Ik.*  prof¬ 
itably  employed  in  telejdione  .selling? 

The  s|)eaker  went  on  to  ixjint 
out  that  answers  to  the.se  questions 
as  supplied  by  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  have  been  clear  and  jxjsitive. 
Research  of  telephone  companies 
reveals  that  where  properly  de¬ 
veloped,  telephone  selling  is  low  in 
cost  and  with  a  high  average  sale 
which  means  profitable  business. 
Further  it  reveals  that  sales  through 
tele])hone  do  not  reduce  store  traffic. 
It  contends  that  a  large  i)art  of  the 
telephone  business  would  go  else¬ 
where  or  not  even  exist  if  not  en¬ 
couraged  or  facilitated  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Mellon  said, 
“The  telephone  company  naturally 
wants  to  encourage  the  use  of  tele¬ 
phones  so  it  can  sell  more  service. 


riiere  are  merchants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  who  want  no 
mail  order  or  telephone  business 
because  they  deem  it  expensive. 
There  must  be  a  mid-point  where 
even  the  merchant  who  regards  his 
personal  customer  contacts  most 
highly  can  meet  the  opjKirtunities 
for  mass  distribution.  Can  he  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  an  increase  of  possibly 
10%  in  profitable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  fears  the  effect  on 
a  small  part  of  his  existing  busi¬ 
ness?  Some  large  and  progressive 
stores  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  successfully  expanded 
these  deixirtments  to  ten  percent  of 
their  total  volume.  For  several 
years  our  trade  papers  have  carried 
encouraging  articles  on  the  progress 
made  in  different  stores  throughout 
the  country  along  these  lines.  Un¬ 
fortunately  so  far  organized  thought 
along  these  lines  has  come  from  out¬ 
side  our  own  craft.  We  as  mer¬ 
chants  have  not  jxDoled  our  informa¬ 
tion  sufficiently  to  set  up  standards 
of  performance.  Our  expense  has 
been  absorlK*d  as  a  service  item  or 
under  general  selling  or  general 
publicity.  AccejHable  sales  figures 
for  individual  telephone  saleswomen 
range  from  $1000  to  $3500  a 
month,  depending  on  the  store.  In 
mail  order  departments  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
transactions  accepted  as  normal  as 
there  is  difference  in  volume  on  the 
telejdione  hoard.  In  the  matter  of 
individually  rating  the  shoppers, 
they  are  regarded  in  sfmie  stores  as 
of  the  grade  of  service  inspectors 
and  in  others  as  better  than  average 
saleswomen.  If  this  meeting  does 
no  more  than  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  better  minds  of  our 
craft  the  importance  of  this  field  of 
merchandising  and  the  need  for 
standards  of  iierformance  it  will 
have  accomplished  a  lot.” 

*  *  * 

The  operation  of  the  Sibley. 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Telephone  Order 
Department  was  theti  described  in 
detail  by  its  manager,  Gertrude 
Larwood.  Listening  to  her,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  telephone  order 
sales  often  turn  a  had  day  from  red 
into  black  ink  in  that  store.  She 
described  as  requirements  for  prof¬ 
itable  telephone  order  departments; 
( 1 )  equipment  adapted  to  the 
store’s  needs  and  customer  de¬ 
mands;  (2)  a  well-trained.  Ilexible 
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CUSTOMER  COMPLAINT  CALENDAR 

A  Basis  for  Organized 
Complaint  Control  and  Prevention 


Every  year  millions  of  customer  complaints  costing  millions  of  dollars  ore  voiced 
by  the  customers  of  our  stores.  This  book  tells  you,  by  months,  the  story  of 
811,187  coses  os  o  basis  for  organized  prevention  and  control. 

Two  years  In  preparation,  involving  the  combined  efforts  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Store 
Management  Group,  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  and  21  different  de¬ 
partment  stores  ....  the  Calendar  contains 

Order  at  once  from:  i  ■  r  ■  •  r 

_  ,  ^  ,  more  helptui  intormation  to  save  money 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 

University  of  Pittsburgh  improve  customer  relations  than  has 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ever  before  been  assembled  on  this  sub- 

Price  .  .  .  $3.00  plus  postage  ject.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it! 
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YOU  PRINT  AND 
ATTACH  CLEAR, 
LEGIBLE  TICKETS 


Faster 

And  at 

Lower  Cost 


THE  MONARCH 
Super  Advanced 
^^MACHINE 


Saves  Youi 

- A 

monarch 

Time  and 

A12 

A12 

MONEY! 

24/C 

24/C 

BLUE 

BLUE 

One  of  the  fii-e 
different  Pin-on 

SILK 

SILK 

Tiekets  Printed 
and  Attached  by 
The  Super-Ad- 
t'anccd.  Carries  up 
to  120  characters. 

Note  eot'ered  point. 

V 

J5.0C 

o 

o 

u: 

For  profit  protection  and  increased  effi¬ 
ciency,  modernize  your  price  marking  with 
the  Monarch  "Super-Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machine. 

A  wide  variety  of  tickets,  carryinf  from 
1  to  12  iines  of  information,  is  printed  and 
pinned  to  the  merchandise.  Selling,  in¬ 
ventory,  and  accounlinx  are  easier  with  a 
Monarch  Mvking  System. 

Merchandise  is  protected,  because  the 
"Super-Advanced"  prints  from  a  ribbon. 
Safe  to  use  for  price-marking  all  material 
a  common  pin  won’t  injure. 

Write  today  for  free  demonstration  or 
complete  information  on  this  time  and 
money-saving  machine ! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory : 

218  Torrence  Si.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  f.oe  Angeles,  Calif. 


to  act  as  a  reserve  stiiiad  tor 
the  entire  store  to  man  peak  loads 
and  dull  periods  proiierly  and  to 
turn  out  odd  jobs  in  sjiare  time; 
(3)  an  efficient  system  of  filling  the 
customer’s  order  and  getting  it  to 
her  jiromptly. 

Miss  Larwood  stated  that  “Fig¬ 
ures  reveal  that  for  a  six-months 
com])arahle  jieriod  the  selling  costs 
in  our  centralized  telejihone  order 
dei)artment  were  lower  by  about 
1  %  than  the  average  selling  cost 
under  decentralized  methods.  This 
was  accom])lished  by  the  flexibility 
of  our  well-trained  jiersonnel.” 

rite  lively  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  talks  by  Mr.  Mellon  and 
Miss  I^irwood  gave  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  many  stores  are  either  be¬ 
ginning  to  or  will  soon  make  dras¬ 
tic  changes  in  their  telephone  order 
oj)eration.  Most  of  the  (luestions 
concerned  system  and  procedure 
and  were  asked  by  such  jirominent 
members  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  as:  E.  L.  Lewis,  G.  Fox  & 
Company,  Hartford ;  Marion  L. 
Gortlon.  C.  F.  Hovey  Company, 
Hoston ;  J.  L.  Cochrane.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia; 
Harold  H.  Hross.  Win.  Filene’s 
Sons  Comiiany,  Boston;  John  W. 
Donaldson.  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Comjiany,  Baltimore;  H.  K. 
FauiK‘1.  The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence;  Miss  Mason.  Abraham 
and  Straus,  Brooklyn;  Janet  A. 
Roger,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son, 
Syracuse;  John  D.  Riley,  Jordan 
^iarsh.  Boston;  B.  W.  Elsom,  The 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee  and  John 
A.  Buete,  Woodward  Lothrop, 
Washington. 

Complaint  Prevention 

d'he  last  half  of  the  jirogram  was 
devoted  to  consideration  of  Cus¬ 
tomer  Complaint  Prevention.  As  a 
starter.  William  J.  Pilat,  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  presented 
high-lights  from  the  new  Customer 
Complaint  Calendar.  This  calendar 
was  prei>ared  by  the  Bureau  in  co- 
oiteration  with  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  and  covers  an  analysis 
of  811,187  customer  complaints, 
l)oth  merchandise  and  service,  origi¬ 
nating  in  21  different  department 
stores  through  one  calendar  year. 
Comprising  the  most  complete  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  customer  complaint 
problem  which  has  yet  been  made. 


the  232  pages  of  calendar  serves  to 
overcome  the  usual  defeati.st  atti¬ 
tude  that  nothing  can  be  done  al)out 
complaints. 

In  the  calendar  are  shown  the 
following  siK’cific  facts  about  each 
month  of  the  year  as  a  basis  for 
complaint  control  and  prevention: 

1.  The  relative  size  of  the  total 
com])laint  ])rohlem  of  any  one  month 
to  other  months. 

2.  'I'he  relative  freciuency  of  each 
kind  of  c<implaint. 

3.  The  relative  frequency  of  the 
major  adjusting  actions  for  each  of 
the  different  kinds  of  complaints.  ‘ 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
complaints  resulting  in  returns. 

5.  A  breakdown  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  involve  or  result  in  re¬ 
turns. 

6.  The  twelve  biggest  trouble¬ 
making  departments  in  each  month 
of  the  year. 

7.  A  summary  of  complaint 
probability  and  sources  including 
the  relationship  of  complaints  to 
sales  volume  and  promotional 
habits. 

Finally,  the  session  closed  with  a 
recital  of  Actual  Cases  of  Effective 
Complaint  Prevention  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  several  memlK’r  stores. 
Those  representatives  were :  H.  W. 
Peacocke,  Adjustment  Manager, 
L.  Baml>erger  &  Comi^ny,  Ne¬ 
wark;  A.  W.  Boyd,  Service  Super¬ 
intendent.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Co.,  Rochester;  Ross  H.  Reuning, 
Bureau  of  Adjustments,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
.A.  E.  Levin,  Adjustment  Manager, 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica;  Gill)ert  H. 
Littlejohn,  General  Adjustment 
Manager.  Bloomingdale  Bros..  New 
York;  Ruth  Tierney.  .Adjustment 
Manager,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn;  .Alfred  1).  Egendcjrf.  Re¬ 
search  Department,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  and  J.  Emile  Boucher, 
Superintendent,  Dupuis  Freres, 
Montreal. 

So  interesting  to  the  audience 
were  these  actual  cases  of  complaint 
prevention  that  the  suggestion  was 
made  from  the  floor  to  publish  each 
in  detail  in  a  special  report  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  This 
suggestion  will  be  followed  and  a 
complaint  prevention  report  will  I)e 
forthcoming  from  headquarters 
within  a  few  weeks. 
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CORRUGATE-PACKED  FURNITURE 


Arthur  d.  bibbs,  Traffic 

Manager  of  the  Halle  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Cleveland,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
who  acted  as  Chairman  of  all  three 
sessions  of  the  Traffic  Group,  stated 
that  the  theme  of  this  session  was, 
“Corrugate-  Packed  F  urnit  ure — An 
Aid  to  Profitable  Operation,”  and 
that  all  those  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  invited  to  participate 
in  this  session  such  as  carriers,  con¬ 
tainer  manufacturers,  furniture 
manufacturers,  retail  warehouse 
representatives,  furniture  buyers, 
etc. 

Nathan  Sachs,  President,  Sachs 
Furniture  Co.,  New  York,  and 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Assn.,  the  first  speaker  at 
the  Tuesday  morning  session,  de¬ 
clared  that  corrugate-packed  furni¬ 
ture  which  was  hardly  more  than 
an  idea  a  year  ago,  is  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  method  of  packing.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  advantages  as  follows : 

1 :  Saving  in  transportation 
charges  due  to  the  fact  that  cor¬ 
rugated  containers  weigh  much 
less  than  the  lumber  used  in  crat¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Sachs  said,  “In  making 
comparisons,  we  found  that  where 
26  seven-piece  bedroom  suites  in 
crates  could  be  loaded  in  a  car,  an 
increase  of  nine  or  35  suites  could 
be  placed  in  the  same  car  for  the 
same  freight  cost  when  packed  in 
corrugated  containers.  That  saving 
alone  is  so  large  that  even  were  it 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
packing,  it  would  be  very  w’orth- 
while.” 

2;  Corrugate-packing  should  cost 
no  more  on  the  average  than  crat- 
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ing.  While  pointing  out  that  there 
has  been  a  recent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  corrugated  board,  Mr.  Sachs 
went  on  to  say  that  when  pre-pack¬ 
ing  was  first  started,  “.  .  .  various 
investigations  revealed  that  the  cost 
of  crating  a  six-piece  bedroom  suite 
with  cheap  hutiher  was  $2.16,  and 
with  better  cjuality  lumber,  $5.80; 
whereas  jiacking  in  the  350  lb. 
Mullen  test  container  which  was 
recommended  under  the  original 
specification,  costs  only  $4.60.  At 
the  inception  of  pre-packing,  we 
contended  that  there  should  be  no 
extra  charge  for  packing  merchan¬ 
dise  in  this  new  way.  We  contend 
today  that  even  with  the  increased 
costs,  equalizing  or  compensating 
methods  have  been  so  devised,  that 
there  should  lx*  no  extra  cost  to  the 
retailer.  Also  we  are  now  suggest¬ 
ing  a  new  container  with  only  325 
11).  test  which  lowers  the  cost.”  Mr. 
.Sachs  went  on  to  .say  that  some  re¬ 
tailers  were  carrying  on  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  corrugate-wra])ped 
type  of  packing  and  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Sears  Roebuck : 

“We  have  used  an  open  back,  350 
pound  test  wrapper,  with  adequate  clear¬ 
ance  between  the  interior  of  the  wrapper 
and  the  finished  surface.  This  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  wooden  skid  and  we 
feel  that  such  a  package  is  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  large  number  of  pieces  in 
medium  price  brackets.  We  have  also 
used,  successfully,  a  200  pound  test  carton, 
with  either  a  double  wall  corrugated  pad 
(which  is  only  thick)  or  a  jiffy  pad 
over  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  case,  and 
it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  justify  to  our¬ 
selves,  the  added  expenditure  of  the  full 
over-lap.  350  pound  test  carton  when  our 
experience  shows  that  our  average  claim 
per  carload  is  $1.66  for  this  type  of  pack¬ 
ing  as  compared  to  approximately  $0  for 


the  industry  during  1937  and  1938. 

“We  have  also  used  a  wrap-around 
type  of  corrugated  container,  which  has 
only  a  single  thickness  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  over  the  top.  During  the  past  six 
months,  we  have  shipped  upwards  of 
30,000  pieces  packed  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications,  and  we  have  received 
only  twenty  complaints.  The  shipments 
have  moved  carload,  less  than  carload, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  carloads  have 
been  reshipped  by  local  freight.” 

3:  It  is  hoped  Mr.  Sachs  went 
on,  that  ultimately,  much  of  the 
furniture  can  lx  shipjxd  directly  to 
the  customers  without  ojxning  the 
corrugated  containers  until  they  are 
in  the  homes  of  the  customers. 
This  would  effect  a  saving  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  ueces.sity  of  putting  the 
pieces  through  the  re-finishing 
room.  Stressing  the  need  for  cau¬ 
tion  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Sachs 
said :  Go  slow  in  shipping  mer¬ 
chandise  to  customers  without  open¬ 
ing  the  carton.  Some  stores 
are  doing  this,  but  the  more  Cf)n- 
servative  stores  are  opening  the 
cartons  for  inspection  of  the  pieces, 
and  if  there  is  no  damage,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  replaced  in  the  container 
without  sending  it  through  the  shop. 
Still  others  insist  on  putting  every 
piece  through  their  shops.” 

4;  A  further  advantage  is  that  it 
economizes  in  warehouse  space,  as 
more  corrugate-packed  pieces  can 
he  stacked  in  a  given  space  than 
under  the  bulky  crated  method,  he 
.said. 

5 :  A  reduction  in  finishing  room 
expense  is  also  brought  about. 
“Furniture  received  in  pre-packed 
cases  is  in  better  condition  and  can 
be  compared  with  an  article  wrapped 
in  cellophane.” 

6:  A  reduction  in  damages  while 
making  deliveries  from  your  ware¬ 
house  to  your  customers  is  brought 
about  through  corrugate-packed 
furniture.  Also,  compensation 
claims  are  reduced,  due  to  the 
elimination  of  projecting  nails  under 
the  crated  method,  as  well  as  slip¬ 
ping  of  the  hammer  in  opening 
crates. 
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Mr.  Saclis  related  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  there  were  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  concerning  this  type  of  packing: 
“We  did  not  know  how  the  heat  of 
summer  would  affect  varnished 
pieces  in  corrugated  containers — we 
did  not  know  w'hether  high  stacking 
would  result  in  damage,  etc.’’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  pioneering  period,  various 
problems  were  encountered  and 
overcome.  Mr.  Sachs  said  that  this 
did  not  mean  that  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  for  experimental  work, 
because  that  certainly  is  not  true. 
However,  “The  actual  pioneering  is 
over  and  I  say,  full  speed  ahead  on 
corrugate-packing,’’  Mr.  Sachs  ad¬ 
vised. 

CommiftM  on  Spocificotions 

Continuing,  Mr.  Sachs  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  National  Committee 
on  Furniture  Packing,  composed  of 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  N.R.F.A.  mem¬ 
bers  and  furniture  manufacturers 
which  committee  is  working  on 
l)acking  specifications  for  all  the 
different  pieces  constituting  case 
goods.”  “In  the  meantime,"  he  said, 
“it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
this  important  revolutionary  econ¬ 
omy-saving  device  going,  that  every¬ 
one  insist  on  receiving  merchandise 
packed  in  corrugated  containers.” 
He  pointed  out  that  buyers  in  or¬ 
dering  merchandise  should  insist 
that  the  manufacturers  put  the 
hardware  on  the  pieces  1)efore  pack- 

i»g- 

The  following  letter  he  said  is 
used  by  a  large  furniture  store  very 
successfully,  in  calling  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  (not  yet 
shipping  goods  in  corrugated  con¬ 
tainers)  the  savings  in  freight  that 
would  have  been  gained,  had  the 
merchandise  been  .so  packed : 

“The  amount  of  the  invoice  was 
$777.76,  the  amount  of  transporta¬ 
tion  $140.64.  There  were  21  cartons, 
which  in  total  weighed  3,536  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  furniture  was  only 
2,198  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  crates, 
1,338  pounds.  You  can  see  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  transportation 
cost  was  for  the  crates. 

“If  these  goods  had  been  pre¬ 
packed  in  corrugated  containers,  the 
containers  would  have  weighed  ap¬ 
proximately  650  pounds  which  would 
mean  a  saving  to  us  of  $35.” 

Mr.  Sachs  was  of  the  opinion 
that  “Corrugate-packed  furniture  is 
here  to  stay,  but  only  if  the  retailer 
keeps  insisting  that  all  shipments 
be  packed  in  this  way.  There  are 


forces  at  work  to  discourage  this 
new  method  of  packing,  that  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  the  industry  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  old  method  of  making 
shipments  in  crates.  This  might 
l)e  compared  to  reverting  to  the 
kerosene  lamp  instead  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light." 

“The  N.R.F..\.  Committe  on 
l*re])acking  is  headed  by  Walter 
Baumann  of  Ludwig  Baumann’s  of 
New  York  City.  We  have  received 
splendid  cooi)eration  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dr)' 
Goods  Association,  headed  by  Mal¬ 
colm  Hecbt. 

“Pre-packing  in  1939  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  to  furniture  and 
department  stores  throughout  the 
country:  Let  us  retain  these  econ¬ 
omies  by  having  our  merchandise 
shipped  to  us  only  in  corrugated 
containers.” 

Ludwig  Baumann's  Record 

[Editor’s  Note:  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann’s.  one  of  the  largest  retail 
furniture  distributors  in  New  York 
City,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  movement.  No  one  else  made 
a  greater  contribution  than  this 
store.] 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “What 
Our  Company  Has  .Kccomplished 
and  How  We  Went  About  It,” 
Charles  J.  Darcy,  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann,  New  York  said : 

“During  the  past  year,  there  were 
209  carloads  of  furniture  case 
goods  pieces  received  by  Ludwig 
Baumann  of  wliich  120  or  5S% 
were  carton-packed,  and  89  cars  or 
42^r  were  crated.  The  percentage 
of  carton-packed  carload  shipments 
in  the  jiast  six  months  of  this  peri¬ 
od  was  increased  to  68.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  carton-packed  carload  ship¬ 
ments  only,  we  find  the  number  of 
pieces  received  was  24,203.  There 
were  22  freight  claims  filed  for  31 
damaged  jiieces ;  the  total  amount 
of  claims  was  $86.09  or  an  average 
of  72(‘  per  car. 

“.\s  regards  the  89  carloads  of 
furniture  ca.se  goods  packed  in 
crates,  there  were  13,81 1  pieces, 
and  the  number  of  freight  claims 
filed  was  22.  There  were  65  pieces 
damaged,  and  the  claims  amounted 
to  $253.18  or  an  average  of  $2.85 
per  car,  as  compared  with  72c  in 
the  case  of  carton-packed  carload 
shipments. 

“This  high  figure  no  doubt  is  due 


to  the  fact  that  shipments  of  crated 
pieces  do  not  load  as  well  in  freight 
cars  as  do  carton-packed  pieces. 
Mo.st  damage  to  crateil-packed 
pieces  is  quite  severe,  and  is  caused 
by  broken  crate  lumber  gouging  the 
jiieces,  and  by  jiieces  breaking  loose 
in  the  crates. 

“Carton-packed  pieces  make  for 
much  safer  carloading.  They  are 
not  affected  by  the  many  shocks 
that  freight  cars  are  subjected  to. 
The  fact  is  that  the  cartons  offer 
somewhat  of  a  cushion  that  takes 
up  much  of  the  vibration  and 
shock.  They  load  more  evenly  and 
tighter  in  the  car,  offering  a  better 
opportunity  for  proper  bracing. 
This  has  been  proven  by  our  record 
of  freight  claim  amounts.” 

Mr.  Darcy  went  on  to  show  that 
similarly,  on  less-carload  pool  cars 
and  motor  truck  shipments,  there 
was  less  damage  to  carton-packed 
than  crated  goods.  .  .  .  “'riie  record 
of  e.xperience  of  novelty  furniture 
pieces  was  jHirposely  omitted  front 
this  record,”  he  said,  "because  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  damage  real¬ 
ized  in  shipment  of  novelties  packed 
in  cartons,  as  cotnparetl  with  case 
goods.  The  reason  is  obviously  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  shijtpers 
who  seem  in  many  cases,  to  simply 
place  the  novelty  piece  in  the  carton. 
They  pay  little,  if  any.  attention  to 
the  necessary  interior  ])acking  re- 
([uired  for  safe  transportation. 

He  agreed  with  the  advantages 
(xirtrayed  by  Mr.  Sachs  :md  added 
the  following  additional  advantages: 

The  simplicity  of  handling  car¬ 
ton-packed  furniture  pieces  on  the 
receiving  platforms,  and  on  the 
stock  floors,  Itecause  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight.  They  are  handled 
w’ith  much  greater  ease  and  safety 
to  both  the  merchandise  and  to  the 
men. 

The  greater  protection  against 
dampness  and  rain  and  the  lesser 
{xissibility  of  damaging  the  jiieces 
when  unpacking  them. 

“Merchandise,  when  removed  from 
the  cartons  is  found  to  be  much 
cleaner  and  in  better  condition  than 
when  removed  from  crates.  This 
is,  to  our  minds,  of  great  imiMtr- 
tance  because  it  has  been  proven 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  less  time 
spent  on  these  pieces  in  our  shops. 
The  condition  is  usually  such  that 
they  can  be  moved  through  the 
shops  very  quickly.  Our  record 
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shows  that  during  the  past  year,  be¬ 
cause  ot  <-'ur  handling  a  greater 
number  <•{  cartun-packed  pieces, 
the  average  number  of  pieces  per 
man  hour  in  our  shop  is  2.S,  as 
against  -M  the  previous  year  when 
the  greater  ])ercentage  of  merchan¬ 
dise  w:is  packed  in  crates. 

Prcpacking  Is  on  the  Horizon 

“Up  to  tliis  time,  it  is  otily  possi¬ 
ble  to  consider  this  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  as  carton-packed  :md  not  as  pre¬ 
packed.  We  look  forward  to  the 
(lay.  which  we  hope  will  be  in  the 
near  future,  when  we  will  receive 
the  greater  part  of  our  merchandise 
from  the  factories  so  i)acked  in  car¬ 
tons.  and  other  details  such  as  at¬ 
taching  hardware,  fitting  mirrors, 
etc.,  carried  out  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  deliver  direct  to 
the  customer  witlujut  unpacking  at 
the  warehouse. 

“Our  records  show  that  we  de¬ 
livered  but  5.401  ])ieces  direct  to 
our  customers  as  pre-packed  in  the 
past  year,  out  of  the  3). 589  case 
goods  pieces  we  received  i)acked  in 
cartons.  ( )ne  of  the  reasons  for  not 
going  further  along  this  line  is  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  have  not  car¬ 
ried  out  all  the  necessary  details, 
one  of  which  is  the  use  of  nails  in 
their  suspension  lumber  instead  of 
screws,  and  we  object  to  having  our 
delivery  men  hammer  luml)er  from 
the  pieces  in  the  customer's  home. 

“We  e.xpect  to  get  shippers  to 
take  care  of  this  detail,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  new  gadget  just  recent¬ 
ly  put  on  the  market,  known  as  a 
cutting  caj),  we  will  be  able  to  go 
further  along  the  lines  (.>f  pre-pack¬ 
ing.  This  cutting  cap  is  a  thimble¬ 
shaped  piece  of  steel  about  '4"  high 
that  fits  over  the  screw  head,  which 
is  provided  with  a  cutting  edge  at 
its  outer  end,  and  can  be  felt  with 
the  fingers  thnmgh  the  carton. 
When  given  a  slight  blow  with  a 
hammer,  the  cutting  edge  pierces 
through  the  carton,  exposing  the 
screw  head,  d'he  screws  can  then 
be  removed,  releasing  the  piece  of 
furniture  inside  the  carton.  The 
front  of  the  carton  is  then  cut 
across  the  toj)  and  down  the  sides, 
and  the  i)iece  removed. 

“When  these  details  are  taken 
care  of.  we  feel  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  objectionable  to  the  customer 
to  take  the  carton  into  the  house 
and  unpack  it.  On  the  contrary,  we 


feel  that  customers  will  eventually 
insist  on  their  furniture  coming  to 
them  packed  in  sealed  cartons,  as 
do  radios  at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Darcy  then  emphasized  that 
if  retailers  desired  to  have  their  fur¬ 
niture  corrugate-packed,  it  was 
necessary  f(jr  them  to  make  that  re- 
([uest  (>f  the  manufacturer.  He  said. 
"It  has  been  brought  to  (jur  atten¬ 
tion  that  many  manufacturers  who 
are  still  crating  their  furniture, 
would  very  willingly  pack  in  car¬ 
tons.  provided  their  customers  re- 
(piested  them  to  do  so." 

Problems  to  Solve 

J.  X.  Hamilton.  Montgomery 
Ward  Co..  Chicago,  and  Chair¬ 
man.  Retailers  .Sectiem,  Xational 
Committee  on  Furniture  Packing 
in  his  opening  remarks  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.  "Some  of  the  Si)ecific  prob¬ 
lems  and  How  to  Meet  Them," 
said  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  always  recognized 
that  good  packing  is  essential  to 
good  merchandising — that  it  has 
given  active  support  in  enlisting  the 
coojK'ration  of  manufacturers  for 
better  packing,  and  that  that  support 
had  shown  tangible  results  in  in¬ 
creased  net  profits  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  He  continued: 

"Furniture  is  a  major  department 
in  which  merchandising  can  be  and 
too  often  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  i)oor  packing. 

“Some  furniture  manufacturers, 
by  the  use  of  well-designed  and 
carefully  applied  packing,  make  de¬ 
liveries  to  stores  in  j)erfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  at  low  freight  cost,  re([uir- 
ing  a  minimum  of  handling  and 
labor  for  delivery  to  customer.  It 
is  obviously  more  profitable  to  buy 
from  those  manufacturers,  as  a 
careful  record  of  actual  operating 
cost,  freight,  and  shrinkage  on  mer¬ 
chandise  from  each  .source,  shows 
that  well-packed  merchandise  yields 
far  more  than  its  proportional 
share  of  departmental  net  profit. 
We  may  ask  then,  why  the  buyer 
does  not  restrict  his  orders  to 
sources  using  approved  packing. 
The  answer  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  them,  that  certain  de¬ 
sirable  lines  are  not  available  from 
them,  or  that  their  prices  are  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  certain  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  would  require  selling 
prices  that  would  put  us  out  of  line 
with  competition. 


"The  price  question  di.sappears 
on  analysis.  If  the  saving  in  oper¬ 
ating  cost  and  freight  exceeds  the 
(litYerence  in  f.o.b.  invidce.  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  price  to  meet  com¬ 
petition.  and  still  make  a  better  net 
profit.  Usually  the^  freight  saving 
realized  on  carton-packing  against 
crate  packing,  is  several  times  as 
much  as  any  invoice  difference 
based  on  packing  cost.  There  re¬ 
mains  the  question  of  availability  of 
enough  sources  to  furnish  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  want,  packed  in  the 
way  we  want  it  packed.  It  is  true 
that  only  a  minority  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  some  lines  use  packing  that 
can  be  compared  for  efficiency, 
economy,  and  low  freight  cost  with 
that  u.sed  for  instance  by  washing 
machine  or  radio  manufacturers." 

The  Objectives  of  the  Committee 

“The  Xational  Committee  on 
Furniture  Packing  unites  the  efforts 
and  coordinates  the  results  of  those 
manufacturers  whose  improvements 
in  packing  have  been  very  notice¬ 
able.  It  plans  to  publish  its  findings 
and  recommendations  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  describing  the  methods 
and  the  details  of  packing  that  have 
l)een  found  by  test  of  use  to  be 
practical  )le  and  efficient  by  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  no  one  method 
of  packing  can  be  the  best  for  use 
under  all  conditions  and  in  all  locali¬ 
ties.  A  variety  of  methods  wall  be 
de.scril)ed  and  recommendations 
made  for  their  respective  use  under 
different  conditions." 

*  *  * 

“Several  studies  are  now  being 
made  and  it  is  hoped  that  progress 
will  be  sufficient  for  authorization 
at  the  Spring  Market  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  their  publication. 
The  first  subject  scheduled  is  bed¬ 
room  furniture,  and  other  subjects 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of 
their  apparent  need.  As  bulletins 
are  published,  it  is  planned  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  through  the  various 
manufacturer  organizations  to  the 
manufacturers  r»f  the  types  of  fur¬ 
niture  covered.  Eventually,  the 
bulletins  received  by  each  manufac¬ 
turer  will  form  a  manual  of  packing 
information  completely  covering  the 
articles  that  he  makes,  information 
drawn  from  all  available  sources 
but  tested,  approved,  and  published 
by  the  furniture  industry  to  meet 
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the  retjuirements  of  and  conform  to 
conditions  within  the  industry." 

*  *  * 

"Every  retailer  can  contribute  in 
several  ways  to  the  success  of  this 
plan,  and  it  will  take  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  to  make  it  as  successful 
as  we  hope.  Each  retailer  can  as¬ 
certain  which  sources  are  shipping 
unsatisfactorily  packed  furniture  to 
him  and  inform  such  res(jurces  that 
their  packing  is  not  satisfactory.” 

"Usually  it  is  not  practicable  for 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

ILLIAM  J.  H.  McEXTEE, 
\'ice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Acme  Fast  Freight,  Inc.,  Xew  York 
City  who  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Freight  Forwarders — Their  Status 
and  Value  to  Retailers,"  said  that 
the  freight  forwarder  method  of 
operation,  uses  the  facilities  of  rail¬ 
roads,  truck  lines  and  steamship 
companies  to  provide,  through  co¬ 
ordinated  transportation,  for  less- 
than-carload  shipments.  He  stated 
the  gross  dollar  volume  done  by 
three  major  forwarders  during 
1936  exceeded  47%  of  the  dollar 
value  of  all  I.  C.  I.  business  done  by 
the  country’s  Class  I  railroads,  col¬ 
lectively. 

.  .  .  "Basically,"  he  said  "for¬ 
warders  rates  equalize  rail  rates  to 
and  from  all  points  served.  To  and 
from  certain  large  centers,  rates  are 
a  few  cents  per  cwt.  under  railroad 
rates,  but  involve  a  lesser  degree  of 
terminal  pickup  or  delivery  service. 
Competition  within  this  unregulated 
industry  brings  about  this  apparent 
discrimination,  not  any  desire  with¬ 
in  the  industry  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  large  centers,  as  against 
small  towns.” 

Mr.  McEntee  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  rejected  the  con¬ 
tention  of  forwarders  and  many 
motor  carriers,  that  forwarders  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
He  said : 

.  .  .  "The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rendered  two  decisions 
which,  if  permitted  to  go  into  effect, 
will  cause  a  major  curtailment  of 
service,  thereby  injuring  the  for¬ 
warding  industry,  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  shipping  public  gen¬ 
erally.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "The  Commission  held : 


buyers  to  specify  precisely  the  kind 
of  packing  a  manufacturer  is  to  use 
on  shipments  to  them,  but  they  can 
a.scertain  what  kind  of  packing  that 
manufacturer  regularly  uses  and 
decide  whether  or  not  it  meets  their 
a[)proval.  If  not  the  kind  they 
want,  they  can  decide  whether  to 
buy  el-sewhere  or  to  place  the  order 
with  that  manufacturer  with  the 
recommendation  that  he  modernize 
and  improve  his  jjacking  before 
time  for  the  next  order. 

AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

1.  That  forwarders  are  not  subject  to  its 
regulation,  although  they  are  common 
carriers  in  fact,  and  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  strictly  those  of  a  transixjr- 
tation  company. 

1.  That  forwarders  must  technically  he 
treated  as  shippers  of  freight. 

3.  That  the  joint  or  proportional  rates 
which  they  have  maintained  with 
truck  lines  for  years,  even  prior  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  .\ct,  must  be  cancelled. 

"Cancellation  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  woukl  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  forwarders  to  continue 
service,  except  between  a  relatively 
few  larger  cities.  Shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  of  freight,  in  those  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  would  have  to  rely 
on  inferior  freight  service.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  letters  from 
protesting  shippers  addressed  to  the 
Commission,  this  would  impair  the 
([uality  of  service,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  adversely  affect  private  business 
in  such  smaller  cities  and  towais.” 

Mr.  McEntee  informed  the 
Croup  that  the  two  decisions  of  the 
Commission  have  been  challenged  in 
the  lower  courts  and  one  of  the 
Commission's  decisions  has  been 
sustained,  whereas  the  other  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  reversed.  Appeal  is 
being  taken  in  both  instances  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
no  decision  can  be  expected  from 
that  tribunal  for  some  months. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Commission  will  keep  postpon¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  of  its  orders 
in  these  two  proceedings  until  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  its 
decisioti.  He  further  staled : 

.  .  .  "The  threat  of  a  disastrous 
curtailment  of  service  can  only  he 
rcinuvcd  by  nne  lecfislatioii  which 
will  definitely  subject  the  freight 
forwarding  industry  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  common  carriers.  .  .  . 


Th«  Pending  Legislation 

Mr.  McEntee  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  version  of  S.  2009  does 
not  contain  freight  forwarder  regu¬ 
lation  whereas  the  House  bill  dues 
contain  such  regulation.  This  bill 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Conference 
Committee  for  adjustment  of  differ¬ 
ences.  He  went  on  to  say : 

"The  regulation  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  .S.  2009  accom¬ 
plishes  that  result,  by  simply  de¬ 
claring  forwarders  to  be  common 
carriers  of  property  under  Part  I, 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"As  an  amendment  to  Part  I,  the 
inclusion  of  forwarder  regulation, 
under  that  Part,  is  not  particuhirly 
in  harmony  with  the  specific  re- 
(juirements  of  the  forwarding  in¬ 
dustry.  Its  broad  general  provisions 
do  not  comply  with  the  prescription 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

"Xeither  is  the  degree,  nor  the 
means  of  such  control  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  sufficiently  clear  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory. 

"Further,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  very  bnjadness  of  the 
proposed  regulation  does  not  add  to 
the  opjwsition  of  other  forms  of 
transportation.  There  is  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  over  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  forwarders,  or  the  creation 
of  new  forwarders. 

"Rail  carriers  and  truck  carriers 
alike,  desire  above  all  things,  that 
the  relations  between  forwarders 
and  any  other  carrier  whose  facili¬ 
ties  they  employ,  be  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Commission,  to  in¬ 
sure  protection  of  all  carriers.  The 
broad  legislation  in  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  S.  2009  does  not  provide 
that  protection. 

"These  two  major  principles  of 
regulation  are  not  found  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which,  to  that  de¬ 
gree.  should  be  expanded.  It  it  is 
possible  to  enlarge  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regulation  contained  in  the 
House  jtrcjposal,  zeithout  impairing 
the  possibility  oj  some  regulation 
being  jtromuigated  at  the  present 
session,  the  best  interests  of  trans- 
])(.)rtation  generally  would  be  served 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  major  ])rinciples : 

a.  that  forwarding  carriers  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  vested  right  to  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  other  carriers  which  is 
not  presently  vested  in  reotor  vehicle 
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operators;  and  such  operations  of  for¬ 
warding  carriers  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  certificates  of  pub¬ 
lic  convenience  and  necessity  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
and 

b.  that  the  relations  of  forwarding  car¬ 
riers  with  such  other  carriers  whose 
facilities  ttiey  use,  should  be  under  the 
authority  and  supervision  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

“These  two  principles,  and  tlie 
principle  of  general  control  of  for¬ 
warding  carriers  as  common  car¬ 
riers  of  property  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comtnissioti,  are  ex- 
])ressed  in  H.  R.  4827,  introduced 
at  the  ])rior  session. 

“If,  therefore,  the  Joitit  Confer¬ 
ence  Comtnittee  expands  tlie  broad 
language  now  fountl  iti  the  House 
version  of  S.  2(X»,  Iw  expressing 
the  same  principles  of  H.  R.  4827, 
as  a  .separate  section  of  the  Act.  the 
best  interests  of  transportation 
would  he  furthered.” 

What's  Ahead  for  Motor  Carriers 

l)i.scus.siiig  “What’s  .\head  for 
Motor  Carriers?”,  H.  D.  Horton, 
President.  Horton  Motor  Lines. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  pointed  out  that 
the  trucking  industry  has  expanded 
because  of  the  special  service  it 
offers.  He  urged  that  retailers  and 
the  shipping  public  support  the 
campaign  to  wi])e  out  interstate 
trade  harriers  and  “foolish”  restric¬ 
tive  laws.  If  this  campaign  .suc¬ 
ceeds.  he  stated  that  retailers  would 
obtain  the  greatest  benefits. 

Mr.  Horton  related  an  instance 
of  his  own  o])erations.  wherein  the 
cost  to  move  a  vehicle  from  New 
York  to  C'harlotte  was  $165,  this 
particular  movement  having  a  maxi¬ 
mum  payload  of  .20, (XX)  ])ounds.  To 
cover  the  costs,  the  carrier  must  re¬ 
ceive  at  lea.st  82 i^er  cwt.  If 
barriers  were  removed  to  enable  the 
boosting  of  the  i)ayload  to  .30,000 
ixnuuls,  costs  would  drop  to  55c  per 
cwt.  with  a  rate  reduction  resulting. 
Increa.sed  em])loyment  would  also 
he  brought  about  by  this  h)wer  rate. 

With  reference  to  high  taxes.  Mr. 
Horton  said  his  organization  paid 
thirty-two  times  as  much  in  North 
Carolina  as  would  a  retail  (organi¬ 
zation  doing  four  times  as  much 
business. 

He  informed  the  Traffic  Group 
that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
m  the  trucking  industry  is  the  lack 
of  capital,  pointing  out  that  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  an  ojoerator 


can  borrow  only  small  amounts 
without  the  permission  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  procedure  of  securing 
Commission  authority  for  larger 


sums  is  a  long  drawn-out  affair, 
generally  taking  about  seven 
months,  and  results  in  discouraging 
many  operators. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMMIHEE  REPORT 


PUGEXE  D.  HUSSEY,  Traffic 
Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  and  Chairman  of 
Transportation  Committee  in  his 
“Rejx)rt  of  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee,”  i)ointed  out  that  Bill  S.  2009, 
The  General  Transportation  Bill, 
amends  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  a])plying  to  railroads  and  motor 
carriers  and  also  provides  regula¬ 
tion  for  water  carriers  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission — that 
is,  water  carriers  operating  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  coast-wise,  inter¬ 
coastal.  inland  water-ways  and  the 
Great  Lakes. 

This  Bill  was  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  last  year  in  wide¬ 
ly  varying  form,  and  the  Bill  has 
gone  to  conference  between  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences.  The  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  its  views  to  the 
conferees  on  several  ])rovisi(Uis  of 
the  Ibll  of  interest  to  retailers. 

The  H(juse  version  of  the  Bill, 
rejtorted  Mr.  Hussey,  includes  a 
Itrovision  for  the  regulation  of 
freight  forwarders.  The  Senate 
version  does  not  include  any  such 
provision.  The  final  .solution  of  the 
freight  forwarder  problem  is  in 
legislation  that  will  declare  them  to 
be  common  carriers. 

It  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  Transjx)rtation  Committee  that 
the  Groti])  declare  themselves  in 
favor  of  freight  forwarder  regula¬ 
tion  and  that  they  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  S.  2009  as  finally  passed 
by  Congress,  contains  such  regula¬ 
tion. 

(Editor's  Note;  Mr.  Hussey  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  above  recommendation,  which 
resolution  was  adopted  and  turned 
over  to  the  Resolutions  Committee 
of  the  X.R.D.G.A.  who  revised  it 
to  the  form  shown  below,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Association. 

“W'c  reciuest  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  to  authorize  proper  appeal  to  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  in  the 
present  session  placing  freight  for¬ 
warders  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
common  carriers  in  interstate  com¬ 


merce.  At  present,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  holds  that 
such  freight  forwarding  services  are 
not  common  carriers  and  that  rates 
which  the  forwarders  have  main¬ 
tained  for  years  with  motor  carriers, 
are  illegal.  Unless  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation  shall  promptly  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  substantial  increases  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  merchan¬ 
dise  will  result.  In  the  interest  of 
producers,  retailers  and  consumers, 
we  urge  such  legislative  action.”) 

Limitation  of  Time  within  Which 
to  Place  Overcharges 

Mr.  Hussey  informed  the  Traffic 
Group  that  at  the  last  Convention, 
the  Group  opposed  the  provision  of 
this  Bill  to  reduce  the  time  limita¬ 
tion  within  which  to  place  over¬ 
charge  claims  or  reparation  claims 
from  three  years  to  eighteen 
months.  Mr.  Irving  C.  Fox  made 
the  position  of  the  Group  known  to 
both  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ter.state  Commerce  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  and  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  S.  2009  reduces  the  time 
limitation  from  three  years  to 
eighteen  months,  whereas  the  House 
Bill  reduces  the  period  from  three 
to  two  years.  It  was  decided  that 
the  (iroup  reiterate  its  opjxisition 
to  any  cliange  in  the  three  year 
period. 

Reparation 

Reparation  on  rail  and  water 
shipments  is  provided  for  by  the 
Bill,  explained  Mr.  Hussey,  but  it 
does  not  provide  for  reparation  on 
motor  carrier  shipments.  He 
pointed  out  that  at  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion.  the  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  reparation  on  motor 
carrier  shipments  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Group  and  stated 
that  the  Committee  would  renew  its 
efforts  to  secure  such  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Private  Operation 

With  respect  to  this,  Mr.  Hussey 
said  that  there  has  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Senate  Floor  which 
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reveals  tliat  some  Senators  feel  that 
the  time  will  come  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  when  there  will  have 
to  he  more  regulation  of  private 
carriers.  He  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  Association  should  he  very 
much  o])posed  to  any  additional 
regulation  of  its  delivery  lleets  and 
presented  the  Committee's  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  conferees  he 
asked  to  add  the  following  to  the 
Declaration  of  Policy  in  the  jwes- 
ent  Bill,  "to  i)ermit  private  carriers 
of  property  hy  motor  vehicle  to 
continue  without  any  further  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation.” 

The  Right  to  Route 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hussey  that 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Bill  do 
not  provide  shippers  with  the  right 
to  route  motor  carrier  shipments 
l)eyond  the  initial  carrier.  Shippers 
have  the  right  in  connection  with 
rail  and  water  shippments,  and  it 
would  .seem  that  they  should  he 
granted  ecpial  rights  with  respect  to 
motor  carrier  transportation. 

The  Traffic  Group  was  informed 
that  the  Transportation  Committee 
had  taken  a  very  active  i)art  in  three 
proceedings  known  as  1.  A'  S. 
M.  247.  M.  C.  2200  and  M.C.  31. 
all  of  which  affect  the  o|)eration  of 
freight  forwarders.  In  connection 
with  I.  &  S.  M.  247  and  M.  C.  2200. 
Mr.  Hussey  reported  to  the  mem- 
hers  that  it  had  been  suggested  to 
them  that  they  write  letters  to  the 
Commission  asking  that  there  he  a 
])ost])onement  in  the  effective  date 
of  the  orders  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  the  respon.se  had  been 
wholehearted.  He  added  that  there 
had  been  several  post])onements. 

(  Fditor’s  Note  :  The  status  of 
these  three  proceedings  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  I'ransportation  Com¬ 
mittee’s  full  rejMjrt  and  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  further  information  may. 
upon  ref|uest,  secure  a  copy  of  that 
rejtort  from  us.  .\lso.  the.se  are  the 
proceedings  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kntee  in  his  talk.  ) 

Commission  Investigations 

(a)  Docket  No.  283300— Class  Rate  In¬ 
vestigation  1939 

This  is  an  investigation  instituted  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  motion,  into 
the  class  rate  structure  of  practically  the 
entire  country. 

(b)  Docket  No.  28310  —  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification 


This  is  an  investigation  instituted  by 
the  Commission  uptm  its  own  motion  into 
rail  classifications. 

(c)  Docket  M.C. — C  150 — .Motor  Freight 

Classification 

This  is  a  similar  investigation  by  the 
t'ommission  into  the  classification  oi 
shii)ments  for  motor  truck  movement. 

Mr.  Htts.sey  repurled  that  the 
foregoing  three  inve.stigations  were 
very  large  tindertakiugs  and  would 
not  he  ]m.shed  to  an  immediate  hear¬ 
ing.  He  .stated  that  much  prelimi- 
narv  work  is  being  done  hy  the 
Commission  which  is  reciuesting  the 
railroads  and  the  Constdidated 
Classification  Committee  for  a  great 
deal  of  information.  Because  of  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  and  because  retailers  are  vital¬ 
ly  affected,  the  (iron])  authorized 
the  Committee  to  take  i)art  in  each 
of  these  proceedings,  submitting 
any  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  taking  whatever  <ither 
action  is  deemed  necesstiry. 

Mr.  Hussey  reported  the  status 
of  fur  trimmed  clothing  in  freight 
service  as  follows: 

1.  riie  re.strictioii  banning  this 
merchandise  from  freight  forwarder 
service,  was  to  be  cancelled  on  Buui- 
ary  29th. 

2.  rite  Manager  of  the  Traffic 
(iroup  was  instructed  to  tile  a])pli- 
cation  with  the  Consolidated  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee  to  change  the 
unreasonable  and  unjustified  classi¬ 
fication  ratings  on  this  merchandise 
when  shipi)ed  in  rail  less-carload 
merchandise  service. 

(Fditor’s  Note:  Since  Conven¬ 
tion.  the  Consolidated  Classification 
Committee  has  notified  us  that  they 
are  now  going  to  ai)])rove  our  ai)pli- 
cation  for  such  a  change,  which  we 
filed  last  year,  and  which  apjdica- 
tion  was  denied  hy  them.) 

3.  Mr.  Hussey  reported  that  Mr. 
Mongeon.  at  the  in.struction  of  the 
Committee,  had  filed  an  application 
for  a  change  in  the  classification 
rating  carried  in  the  National  Motor 
Freight  Classification  which  has 
e.xactly  the  same  rating  on  this 
merchandise  as  the  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification. 

(Fditor’s  Note:  Hearing  was 
had  in  Washington.  D.  C.  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19th.  at  which  the  Manager 
of  the  Traffic  Group  represented  the 
-Association;  on  January  24th  in 
-Atlanta.  Ga.,  at  which  time  G.  G. 
Smith,  Traffic  Manager  of  Davison- 


Paxon  Company.  -Atlanta,  also  a 
grou])  of  motor  carriers  supported 
this  ])rojK)sed  change;  on  February 
2nd  in  Chicago,  at  which  lime  Mr. 
Zorn  rei)re.senting  Sears  Roebuck, 
Air.  Fritz,  repre.senting  Montgomery 
Ward.  Mr.  Strobel  representing 
Wieboldt's.  plus  a  grouj)  of  motor 
carriers,  supporter!  the  irroposed 
change.  Word  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  requested  rating  has 
been  ajrproved.) 

Rates  into  the  Southeast 

During  the  last  few  years,  said 
Mr.  Hussey,  the  railroads  have  pub¬ 
lished  all-commodity  carload  rates 
from  Chicago.  St.  Louis  and  sur¬ 
rounding  points  into  Birmingham. 
Nashville.  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Miami  and  other  |)oints  in 
the  southeast,  which  rates  make 
possible  freight  forwarder  service. 

In  Docket  28323.  the  Commission 
began  an  investigation  into  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  these  particular  all-com¬ 
modity  carload  rates  and  upon  the 
results  may  depend  the  fate  of  .such 
rates  between  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  i)roceeding  is  im- 
])ortant  to  member  stores. 

Hearings  began  at  .St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Florida  on  January  15th  with 
Mr.  Frank  .A.  Danaiiy.  Traffic 
Manager  of  Burdine's.  Miami,  and 
a  member  of  the  Trans])ortation 
Committee,  reiwesenting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Local  Cartage  Charges 

Mr.  Hussey  reviewed  the  work 
done  by  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  'fraffic  Group,  in 
their  successful  npjx)sition  to  the 
united  effort  on  the  ])art  of  coat 
manufacturers  to  assess  retailers 
with  local  cartage  charges  on  shi])- 
ments  to  be  delivered  to  packing 
companies,  resident  buyers  and  ail 
freight  terminals. 

Mr.  Hussey  detailed  the  work 
done  by  the  Traffic  Group  in  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  ruling  of  the 
Controller  of  the  City  of  New  A'^ork. 
that  an  e.xcise  ta.x  of  1/lOth  of  l^o 
of  the  invoice  value  of  any  ship¬ 
ment  would  be  assessed  against  the 
manufacturers  on  each  and  every 
shipment  delivered  to  a  packing 
company.  The  Controller  of  the 
City  of  New  AMrk,  just  a  few  days 
prior  to  Convention,  decided  to  re¬ 
scind  this  ruling. 
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Bamberger,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Macy 
Win  Ad  Awards 


OX  February  15  during  a  pres¬ 
entation  banquet  held  at  the 
Starlight  Koof  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  and  attended  by  dOO 
advertising  executives,  L.  llam- 
l)erger  ^  Ct)..  U.  H.  Macy  6c  Co., 
and  Ford  &  Taylor  won  awards  for 
conspicuous  ticbievenient  in  adver¬ 
tising  during  1939.  Founded  by 
IMward  Hok  in  1924,  the  awards 
were  first  administered  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Business  .Adminis¬ 
tration  and  more  recently  have  been 
under  the  s|M)nsor.ship  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Selling  Magazine. 

Bamberger  for  Institutional  Series 


Lord  &  Taylor  for  Art 

Lord  and  Taylor  won  the  medal 
for  advertisments  distinguished  for 
layout,  art  and  tyix)gra])hy.  Harry 
Kodman,  art  director  received  the 
medal  for  his  store.  The  series  had 
primarily  an  atmo.sjdieric  a])i)eal, 
achieved  through  wash  drawings  in 
soft  ]K-ncil  background,  maximum 
u.se  of  light  against  dark,  simplicity, 
glamour.  ai)pro])riate  locale,  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  current  scene.  Honor¬ 
able  mentions  in  this  classification 
went  to  X’.  W.  Ayer  Sons  for 
their  series  for  l)e  Beers  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mines  and  their  advertise¬ 
ments  for  Lincoln  Motor  Co. 


•A  total  of  1,064  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  1939  competition, 
representing  8.003  individual  pieces 
of  co])y,  the  largest  number  of  en¬ 
tries  ever  submitted  to  the  Annual 
.Advertising  .Award,s,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  presentation.  Thirty- 
two  awards  were  made,  including  a 
gold  medal,  .silver  medal,  radio 
medal.  10  bronze  medals  and  19 
honorable  mentions.  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1939.  Silver  medals,  which  al.so 
are  awardeil  annually,  went  to 
Ralph  .Starr  Butler,  vice-president 
of  (leneral  I'oods  Cor]).,  and  to 
Ma.son  Britton,  vice-chairman  of 
.Alc(  iraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 


Julia  Coburn  at  Sales  Promotion  Session 

(Coiitiuued  from  fof/e  66) 


III  the  classification  devoted  to 
local  advertisements  in  newspa])ers, 
medal  award  went  to  Bamberger’s 
fur  a  series  of  six  advertisements 
liearing  siicli  headlines  as :  “Hoorah 
for  the  A’'isiting  Fireman’’:  ‘‘Mem¬ 
ory  Expert  Coes  Haywire”:  “How 
.About  It.  .Mr.  Carnegie?’’  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  series  of  institutional 
advertisements  was  to  humanize  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  stores  by 
jHtiiitiiig  to  its  friendly  character 
and  its  contributions  to  the  life  of 
its  cniiimunity.  .Ajijieal  used  was 
the  inu.seum  character  of  the  store, 
making  available  exhibitions  and 
other  events  of  public  interest. 

Richard  .Strunsky  of  Bamberger’s 
wrote  the  cojiy  for  the  jirize-win- 
iiiiig  series  and  Morris  Rosenbloom, 
art  director,  prepared  the  layouts. 
John  C.  W’illiams.  vice-])resident 
and  secretary  of  Bamberger’s,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bronze  medal  on  behalf 
of  the  store. 

Hacy  for  Confidance  Building 

Louis  Tannenbaum.  advertising 
manager.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorable  mention  award 
for  his  store.  The  Macy  series  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  ads  supplementing 
niercliandise  advertising  with  a  jiic- 
ture  of  the  store  as  a  civic  center 
and  designed  to  jiromote  good  will 
and  shopping  confidence  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  wide  assortments,  low  price 
and  quality.  Copy  by  Margaret 
Fishback. 


They  arc  your  hest  inter f'rctcrs. 

‘‘dire  your  idea  a  f/ood  name. 
Many  a  shoj)  has  been  made  by  the 
name  it  is  given — e.  g.  Young  X’ew 
A'orker.  Career  girl  shops,  711 
Club. 

“Let’s  go  into  a  detailed  e.xami- 
nation  of  shops  and  services  that 
have  jiroved  .successful  in  repre¬ 
sentative  stores. 

"The  Seasonal  Clinic  Idea — as 
featured  by  Bamberger’s  and  Bon- 
wit  Teller.  Premise:  anyone  can 
show  clothes — Shozv  rvhat  to  do 
7eith  clothes.  The  old  method  of 
right  and  wrong.  Bamberger’s — 
U.se  5  models,  each  a  tyjie.  Held 
at  10:30  in  small  restaurant  room 
— limited  by  s])ace  to  perhaps  1(X) 
— invitational — mailing  list  alpha- 
lietical  feu-stomers  who  hadn’t 
bought  ready-to-wear  not  jiroduc- 
tive.  so  used  mostly  customers  who 
had  bought  ready-to-wear.)  Clinic 
at  10:30 — lasts  till  12:30— lunch 
right  in  room— 75  cents.  luluca- 
tional  jxiint  fif  view — not  shoti'.  Not 
a  lot  of  merchandise — 6  or  8  dresses 
— as  typical.  Ivach  woman  asked 
es|)ecially  to  follow  model  most  like 
her.  I  Trail ff  is  always  wrong  selec¬ 
tion.  not  caricaturing  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise.  FLxample :  38  size  woman 
in  size  20  dress  jmlls  and  gaps — too 


short.  E.xanqile:  .Any  woman  can 
wear  a  wide  skirt— done  by  holding 
u])  iiiece  of  fabric.  FLxample: 
brunette,  all  in  brown — drab.  .Add  : 
<lasb  of  color — right  makeu]). 

"Clothes  bandied  by  2  jieojile  from 
fashion  department.  Hair  and 
makeup — haiulled  by  2  jieople  from 
Beauty  Shop.  (  lm|X)rtance  of 
change  of  personality — also  intro¬ 
duction  of  ])eoj)le  from  store).  Tol- 
lotc  up:  (iroups  of  sale.speojile  at 
every  session— one  jierson  on  ready- 
to  wear  floor  designated  to  know 
where  everything  in  show  comes 
from.  .At  end  of  show — told  to  go 
to  Miss  Smith  on  3rd  floor  who 
will  find  everything  that  has  been 
shown.  Cue.<;ts  are  given  tiny  cor¬ 
sages  which  identify  them  in  depart¬ 
ments  afterwards,  and  enable  store 
to  trace  .sales. 

‘‘Club  ITomen's  Promotions — .As 
featured  for  years  by  Bamberger’s, 
and  more  recently  by  Bonwit  Teller. 
AA’ay  of  giving  glamour  to  women’s 
dresses.  FXery  city  is  a  club¬ 
women’s  city.  AV'^ell-to-do  women 
who  are  not  “society"  lead  busy 
club  life.  Platform  apjiearaiice — as 
e.xciting  as  a  debut.  .Annual  conven¬ 
tion — annual  banquet — calls  forth 
new  evening  dress,  even  if  never 
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wears  one  all  year  round.  Get  a 
good  look  next  time  there’s  a 
women’s  convention  in  your  town 
— there’s  gold  in  them  thar  gals. 
Enables  you  to  stress  fashion  points 
of  dress — calling  attention  to  plat¬ 
form  possilnlities.  Every  woman 
is  not  a  chairman,  or  a  solo  singer, 
but  she’d  like  to  see  herself  as  one. 
Play  up  to  the  competitive  aspect 
of  clubs — our  dresses  will  help  you 
to  be  president  or  national  chair¬ 
man,  or  whatever  you’re  after.  Best 
stroke  is  if  you  can  arrange  to  give 
fashion  shows  before  really  impor¬ 
tant  groups— or  have  leaders  pick 
dresses  for  you  to  feature.  Gim- 
hel’s  in  Milwaukee  writes  profes¬ 
sional  women  to  come. 

“Career  Girls’  Shops — Under  that 
name  in  Carson’s  and  Horne’s;  as 
a  Downstairs  Store  merchandising 
theme  by  Wanamakers.  (jood  idea 


by  McCreery’s  —  tray  lunch  in 
Beauty  Shop  for  C'areer  Girls — 
beauty  while  you  eat.  Carson’s  in¬ 
stituted  a  shop — have  dinners  and 
sometimes  an  outside  speaker — very 
well  attended — had  to  add  second 
night.  Career  girls’  advisor  in  shop 
— no  buyer — all  buyers  keep  shop 
in  mind — it  draws  from  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Horne’s  took  a  Thrift  Shop 
that  had  lost  appeal  and  made  it 
Career  Girls’  Shop — looked  like  an 
entirely  new  place  and  doubled  its 
figures.  Started  with  an  advisory 
board.  Invited  10  girks — one  from 
each  of  ten  different  big  businesses. 
Dinner  with  buyers — gave  sugges¬ 
tions — asked  for  Fashion  Show  at 
night — each  gave  15  names  for  list. 
Dollar  dinner  with  fashion  show. 
Considering  a  Saturday  afternoon 
tea.  Teachers  now  want  si)ecial  at¬ 
tention.” 


Give  the  Layman  a  Break! 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


government  with  an  end  in  view  of 
formulating  a  comprehensive  fiscal 
program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  and  I  predict  will  be  conducive 
to  the  adoption  of  a  mandatorily 
sound  fiscal  policy  by  the  national 
government. 

National  Dofonso 

No  small  part  of  our  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  is  made  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  Every  one  believes  in  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense,  but  we  can 
become  profligate  in  that  field  the 
same  as  in  any  other.  I  hoi)e  the 
people  of  our  nation  will  support 
the  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  reduce 
these  expenditures  to  such  amounts 
as  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
justify.  The  Social  Security  Act 
can  no  doubt  be  improved  as  we 
gain  experience,  but  we  can  never 
retreat  from  our  advanced  position 
and  leave  the  aged,  the  dependent 
and  the  unemployed  without  hope. 
.  .  .  All  are  anxious  to  make  it 
possible  for  labor  to  receive  a  just 
and  reasonable  wage.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  is  anxious  to  help  the 
laboring  man.  but  labor  should  free 
itself  of  those  who  apparently  give 


more  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  personal  interests  than 
to  the  protection  of  the  average 
laborer.  There  is  no  justification 
for  labor  leaders  to  be  constantly 
fighting  for  places  of  advantage  in 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  There 
is  work  for  all  to  do,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  should 
be  amended  and  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  place  industry' 
and  those  who  actually  labor  and 
who  build  industry  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Settling  Labor  Questions 

The  National  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  must  l)e  further  studied 
and  considere<l.  In  many  sections  of 
our  nation  it  has  been  detrimental 
to  labor  in  that  it  has  not  increased 
the  income,  and  any  national  fair 
labor  standards  act  will  fail  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  labor  and 
industry  unless  it  is  sympathetically 
and  understandingly  administered 
by  men  and  women  who  know  the 
problems  where  the  industry  and 
labor  exists.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  uniform  wage  so  long 
as  conditions  differ.  The  honest 


lal)or  organization  realizes  this  and 
would  cooperate  in  working  out  the 
necessary  agreements  it  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy  wcjuld  help  in¬ 
stead  of  dictate.  These  problems 
can  he  settled  by  each  community 
and  State  if  we  can  free  ourselves 
of  government  interference. 

The  banking  legislation  has  sta¬ 
bilized  banking  and  provided  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  depositors,  but  con¬ 
sideration  must  he  given  to  regula¬ 
tions  which  will  remove  .some  of 
the  restrictions  that  now  prevent 
the  free  flow  of  dormant  capital. 

We  have  reached  the  period  when 
experiments  must  cease.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  government 
bureaus  have  experimented  with 
the  people's  money  and  lives  with¬ 
out  having  the  accompanying  re- 
sjxmsibility. 

Agricultural  Elements 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 
can  i)ay  our  national  debt,  but  it  can 
only  be  paid  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  our  country  to 
earn  larger  incomes.  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  labor  but  must  call  the 
attention  of  this  group  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  plight  of  agriculture.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35%  of  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  and  they  receive  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  This  includes  675  million 
dollars  of  Government  benefits. 

History  does  not  reflect  that  any 
nation  ever  long  enjoyed  prosperity 
w’here  any  considerable  ]K)rtion  of 
its  population  received  such  an  in¬ 
equitable  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come. 

I  do  not  have  the  figure  of  the 
wages  received  by  the  laborers  but  I 
am  advised  that  labor  is  likewise  in 
a  comparable  jx)sition  insofar  as 
sharing  in  the  national  income  is 
concerned.  .  .  .  Our  lost  foreign 
trade  must  be  recaptured  and  stimu¬ 
lated.  The  continuation  of  the  Re- 
ciprrKal  Trade  Agreements  will  be 
helpful.  Democracy  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  government  and 
business  are  partners  and  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  cooperation 
we  must  face  the  future  and  must 
solve  our  problems.  Together  we 
can  solve  these  problems  and  insure 
our  destiny  as  a  sanctuary  for  de¬ 
mocracy,  peace  and  contentment 
and  give  the  layman  a  break. 
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Rugs  for  Spring  Selling 

[  Cuntimicd  from  page  39) 

for  todav  there  is  such  a  variety  of  smart  informal 
rugs  un  the  market  that  no  store  should  be  without  a 
representative  showing  of  this  type.  They  may  be  of 
fibre,  cotton,  linen,  or  wool  combined  with  any  of 
these,  but  they  must  be  interesting  in  texture,  pleasing 
in  color,  and  adapted  tor  use  in  any  room  of  the  house. 
We  can  mention  only  a  few. 

Klearfla.x  has  long  been  a  leader  in  this  held  with 
their  linen,  and  linen  and  cotton  rugs.  As  the  upper 
end  of  their  line  is  mostly  custom  made,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  analyzing  the  colors  which  decorators 
are  demanding  and  adapting  these  new  and  interesting 
colors  for  their  lower  priced  rugs.  Their  all  linen 
"Moravian"  rugs  have  a  rough  tweedy  effect  with  softly 
blended  colors  which  are  very  decorative.  Equally  us¬ 
able  is  the  “Skandiatlax”  of  linen  and  cotton  in  neutral 
colorings  with  a  decked  effect  which  gives  it  interesting 
texture.  "Ridge-weave”,  an  all  cotton  rug,  comes  in 
clearer  colors,  including  pastels  as  well  as  a  few  dee|x;r 
shades.  .Ml  of  these  are  available  in  a  large  number  of 
standard  sizes  up  to  11'  or  12'x2r,  and  an  inhnite 
variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  is  possible  by  cutting  out 
or  sewing  together  standard  widths. 

Deltox  is  another  firm  which  has  brought  out  some 
extremely  well  styled  rugs  in  the  volume  price  bracket, 
and  backed  them  by  an  excellent  promotional  cam¬ 
paign.  Outstanding  in  the  line  for  smartness  and  usa¬ 
bility  are  three  grades: 

Delophane — heavy  fibre  with  sisal  and  cellophane 
striping  on  a  moresque  ground. 

Delwood — heavy  reversible  fibre  in  a  thread  stripe, 
a  hit  or  miss  effect,  a  gay  candy  stripe,  and  a  block 
liattern. 

Delfibre — fibre  with  broken  sisal  stripes  giving  a  hit 
or  miss  effect.  This  is  made  in  not  only  standard 
colors,  hut  in  five  soft  pastel  shades  especially  tor  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  picture  shows  how  this  versatile  rug  fits 
in  to  even  a  semi-formal  bedroom  done  in  a  mixture 
of  18th  century  and  \'ictorian  style.  (Page  39) 

second  j^attern  in  deeper  colors  in  a  plaid  effect  is 
ideal  for  an  Ifarly  .Xmerican  living  room  or  a  boy's 
room. 

The  cotton  rugs  of  Amsterdam  Textiles  (Hearth- 
tone.  .Sof  Tred.  and  Tex  Tred),  discussed  in  the  Feb- 
mary  IU'i.letin  in  connection  with  their  promotion  at 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  is  another  example  of  the  high  style, 
inexjiensive  rug  for  summer  promotion.  The  wide 
range  of  unusual  colors  in  this  line  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  as  it  makes  jK)ssible  some  very  smart  decorative 
effects. 

•Another  type  of  informal  rug,  not  so  smart  from  a 
decorative  standpoint,  but  salable  in  many  places,  is 
the  rug  of  fibre  and  cotton  or  fibre  and  wool  in  which 
the  pattern  franklv  simulates  the  best  selling  types  of 
axminsters  or  wiltons — all  over  leaf  and  scroll  designs. 
Early  .American  hooks,  etc.  Patchogue  Plymouth  fea¬ 
tures  this  type  of  rug  as  well  as  the  summer  type  of 
fibre.  If  you  are  not  promoting  some  of  these  all  the 
year  round  rugs  for  spring  selling,  you  are  missing  one 
of  the  be.st  style-at-price  items  in  the  whole  field. 


Savt  lf»i  ttui 

NEW 

BOOK!  /I  SCKtlTlfl^p^ 

It  shows  how  you  can  have  scientific 
PLYMETL  Fur  Storage  for  as  little  as 

3c.  A  COAT 

SeadOH.  / 


This  brand  new  hook  on  fur  storage  was  written 
as  a  result  of  over  thirteen  years’  experience  with 
hundreds  of  installations  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  information  on 
fur  storage  that  will  help  you  plan  a  successful  fur 
storage  ilepartiiient — the  foundation  for  a  live  Fur 
Department. 

Leaders  all  over  the  country  have  adopted  this 
modern  type  of  .scientific  storage,  including  the 
following: 


Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Rike-Kumler  Company 
Barger>Phillips  Company 
Wolf  &  Dessauer  Company 
Cain-Sloan  Company 
Stix-Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 


Hutzler  Bros.  Company 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Ltd. 
L.  A.  Ayres  &  Company 
Bullock’s 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc. 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co. 


Write  immediately  for  a  copy  of  this  new  book. 
There  is  no  obligation. 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

208  W.  Woshingten  Stroot,  Chicago,  III. 
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Controllers’  Congress  Meetings 

(Continued  jrom  page  84) 


public  accountants  will  liereattcr 
have  no  alternative,  if  the  inanage- 
nient  objects  to  confirmations  other 
than  to  take  an  exception  in  their 
report.  They  will  probably  state 
that  the  customary  auditiuff  tests 
and  checks  of  accounts  and  records 
concerning  accounts  receivable  have 
l)een  made  but,  uix)n  instrutions  of 
the  client,  they  have  not  applied  the 
generally  accepted  auditing  pro¬ 
cedure  of  direct  communication 
with  customers  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  this  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  the  examination,  the  state¬ 
ments  are  correct.” 

Mr.  Friedman  said  the  negative 
ty])e  of  confirmation  re(|uires  “re- 
l)lies  only  in  case  the  balance  is  not 
correct  and  therefore  reduces  the 
time  required  tt)  handle  replies,  be¬ 
cause  only  relatively  few  of  them 
would  be  received.  .Vs  with  all 
other  tyjies  of  confirmations,  it  will 
be  necessary,  of  course,  to  mail 
them  in  the  enveloi)e  of  the  autlitor 
so  that  statements  mailed  to  false 
addre.sses  would  be  returned  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  auditor.  The  usual  busi¬ 
ness  reply  envelo|>es  of  the  auditor 
would,  of  course,  been  enclosed  so 
that  replies  will  come  to  the  auditor 
of  the  Company.  It  is  not  intended 
to  mail  these  confirmations  to  all 
customers :  instead  only  a  test  will 
generally  be  made,  varying  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  internal  control : 
the  e-xact  percentage  is  a  matter  of 
judgment. 

“There  should  he  little  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulty  with  the  regular  thirty- 
day  accounts  because  it  will  merely 
l)e  necessary  to  enclose  a  letter  or 
notice  with  the  monthly  statement  or 
to  place  a  rubber  stamp  on  the 
statement  it. self  to  the  effect  that,  in 
connection  with  the  cust(jmar\'  an¬ 
nual  audit  of  the  financial  state¬ 
ments,  the  balances  are  being  con¬ 
firmed  and  that  if  there  are  any 
differences,  they  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  auditor;  and 
that,  if  the  balance  is  correct,  the 
letter  may  be  ignored.  The  wording 
would  be  entirely  optional  with  the 
company.  The  real  difficulty  would 
arise  in  connection  with  deferred 
payment  accounts  of  all  types.  Here 
it  is  not  customary  to  send  monthly 


statements  and  it  will,  accordingly, 
be  necessary  to  jirepare  special 
.statements  for  those  accounts  which 
are  .selected  for  test." 

Speaking  of  the  possible  adverse 
effect  on  customers,  Mr.  Friedman 
said:  “The  fear  has  been  e.xpressed 
by  executives,  because  department 
stores  deal  largely  with  women  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  receiving 
communications  of  this  type,  that 
many  customers  would  immediately 
close  their  accounts  and  discontinue 
doing  husiness  with  the  store.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  gives 
sufficient  weight  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  average  woman.  .Similar 
arguments  have  been  used  when 
accountants  first  undertook  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  cash  balances,  of 
mortgages  i)ayable.  and  later  of  ac¬ 
counts  payable.  There  necessarily 
must  be  a  i)eriod  of  education,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  results  would 
be  as  dire  as  tho.se  jwedicted.  .Vs 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  several  cases 
in  which  confirmations  were  sent 
last  year,  I  am  told  that  the  reac- 


"Mr.  Lew  Hahn 
X.  R.  D.  G.  .V. 

Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

“Dear  Lew: 

“In  your  Bulletin  of  Decemher 
4th  addressed  to  Secretaries,  an 
item  is  included  on  ‘Organized 
Thefts  of  Clothing'.  This  was  a 
well-timed  and  worthwhile  notice. 

“In  regard  to  shoplifting  1  wish 
to  advise  you  that  our  Store  Mana¬ 
gers  in  Providence  considered  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  the  losses. 
On  or  about  the  1st  of  December 
we  conferred  with  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  Commander  of  Detec¬ 
tives  who  promised  their  coopera¬ 
tion  by  enlarging  the  detective 
force  and  routing  them  through 
stores  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Chief  of  Police  also  released  news- 
l)apcr  notices  to  the  effect  that 
Providence  would  be  an  unhealthy 
place  for  shoplifters  and  that  the 


tions  were  not  at  all  adverse.  More-  1 
over,  heretofore  confirmations  have 
been  sent  only  in  a  few  cases, 
whereas  hereafter  the  i)ractice  will  ’ 
become  more  general.” 

Position  of  the  Controller 

In  considering  tbe  i)Osition  of  the 
controller,  in  line  with  the  .Securi¬ 
ties  Exchange  Commission  o])inion 
that  the  “fundamental  and  primary 
responsibility  for  the  accuraev  of 
information  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  dis.seniinated  among  in¬ 
vestors  rests  upon  management”, 
Mr.  Friedman  .said,  “it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  controller  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  sco])e  of.  or  commence,  in¬ 
ternal  audits  hecause  all  phases  of 
the  system  of  the  company  and 
particularly  the  guarding  against, 
and  the  detection  of.  defalcation  is 
his  ])articular  jirovince.  In  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  annual  audit,  the 
puhlic  accountant  does  not  purport 
to  be  re.sponsible  for  defalcations. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Friedman  |K)inted 
out  that  “Both  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Xew 
York  .Stock  Exchange  insist  upon 
an  added  degree  of  res])onsibility 
for  the  controller.” 


ixdice  had  information  and  photo¬ 
graphs  covering  professionals  and 
would  pick  them  up  on  sight. 

“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  all  of 
our  principal  stetres  reported  that 
sho])lifting  during  the  t  hristmas 
season  had  Ix-en  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  the  losses  wen  very  much 
less  than  in  previous  years.  We 
followed  up  this  matter  by  express¬ 
ing  our  thanks  and  api)reciation  to 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  Police  De¬ 
partment  for  the  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  which  was  brought  about.  In 
other  words,  we  gave  full  credit  to 
the  Police  Department  although  our 
stores  also  took  extra  care  and  pre¬ 
cautions. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Paul  R.  Ladd 
“Manager 

“Retail  Trade  Board 
“Providence,  R.  !• 


Providence  Is  No  Place  for  Shoplifters! 
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